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GENERAL 

1431. Russell, Bertrand. (Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, England) The social responsibilities of 
scientists. Science, 1960, 131, 391-392.—“Some have 
said that the function of the scientist in society is to 
supply knowledge, and that he need not concern him- 
self with the use to which this knowledge is put. I 
do not think that this view is tenable, especially in our 
age.” Scientists have had a long “intimate and sinis- 
ter connection with war. ... Facts which ought to 
guide the decisions of statesmen . . . do not acquire 
their due importance if they remain buried in scien- 
tific journals.” Great efforts must be made by scien- 
tists to convey accurate information to the people 
“to combat the misleading statements of those scien- 
tists who have permitted themselves to become mer- 
chants of death.” Otherwise, “the human race... 
will rush down a steep place to destruction in blind 
ignorance of the fate that scientific skill has prepared 
for it."—S. J. Lachman. 


Osituaries & BrocRAPHY 


1432. Crianca Portug., 1956-57, 15-16, 
No. 1.—These are contributions dedicated to Freud’s 
centennial: Victor Fontes: “Freud and Child Psy- 
chopathology,” “Evolution of Personality during 
Childhood,” “Psychotechnique and Sports,” “Intelli- 
gence Development at the Pre-school Age,” “Child- 
hood Mental Hygiene in Portugal,” and “Childhood 
Schizophrenia”; R. P. J. Vernet on vocational guid- 
ance in prisons toward rehabilitation of inmates; Igor 
A. Caruso on psychological systems and the psychol- 
ogy of symbolism; Betti Katzenstein: “Two Cases of 
Writing and ary | Difficulties” and “Psychology 
Is a Nuisance”; A. E. Klijnhout: “Ethos and Eros” 
and 2 papers on the psychopathology of sexuality; 
Alice De Melo Tavares: “Contribution to the Study 
on Mongolism”; and Rui Carrington Da Costa: “A 
Contribution to the Knowledge of the Mental Level 
of the Portuguese Child.” (English, German, French, 
and Portuguese summaries)—M. Knobel. 

1433. ————. Kuroda, Genji. Psychologia, 
1957, 1, 66.—Obituary. 

1434. American Psychological Foundation. Gold 
Medal and distinguished scientific writing awards: 
1959. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 794-796.—A 
photograph of Edwin Garrigues Boring accompanies 
the citation for the Gold Medal Award for 1959. A 
photograph of Marjorie Van de Water accompanies 
the citation for the Science Writer’s Prize.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

1435. Burt, Cyril. Gustav Theodor Fechner: 
Elements der Psychophysik, 1860-1960. Brit. J. 
statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 1-10.—A review of Fech- 
ner’s life and work, and of his influence on modern 
psychology.—H. P. Kelley. 


1436. Canestrelli, Leandro. Mario Ponzo: 1882- 
1960. Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1960, 9(1), 60- 
63.—Obituary. 

1437. Feuer, Lewis S. The standpoints of Dewey. 
and Freud: A contrast and analysis. J. indiv. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 119-136.—Basic differences are high- 
lighted via an examination of their political philoso- 
phies, social settings, i f 
A. R. Howard, 


1438. Kodama, Habuku. (Japan Women’s U., 
Tokyo) In memory of Dr. Tohru Watanabe. Psy- 
chologia, 1957, 1, 63-64.—Obituary. 


History & SYSTEMS 


1439. Kaplan, Howard B., & Bloom, Samuel W. 
(Texas Medical Center, Houston) The use of 
sociological and social-psychological concepts in 
physiological research: A review of selected ex- 
perimental studies. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
128-134.—A number of experimental studies is re- 
viewed in the formulation of which social and social- 
psychological concepts were intentionally used as dis- 
tinct from the accidental use of such concepts in 
many interdisciplinary studies. The 4 variables uti- 
lized in the studies reviewed are: social status, social 
sanction, definition of the situation, and empathy. 
N. H. Pronko. 


1440. Ofiesh, G. D. (U. Denver) The history, 
development, present status, and purpose of the 
first (introductory) course in psychology in Ameri- 
can undergraduate education. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 1249.—Abstract. 


1441. Peters, W. Anfanger der Korrelations- 
Rechnung in der deutschen Psychologie. [Origins 
of correlational analysis in German psychology. | 
Psychol. u. Praxis, 1960, 3, 106-121.—A history of 
correlational analysis in German psychology begin- 
ning with Galton and Pearson is presented. (28-item 
bibliog.) —S. Kavruck. 

1442. Reid, R. L. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) In- 
hibition: V. Inhibition—Pavlov, Hull, Eysenck. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 226-232.—3 schools of in- 
hibition theory and experiment critically reviewed. 
(109-item bibliog.) —C. M. Franks. 


(See also Abstract 2428) 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


1443. Alexander, Franz. The Western mind in 
transition: An eyewitness story. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1960. xviii, 300 p. $5.00—In Part I, 
“The Natural History of an Inner-Directed Person,” 
the author skims over the intellectual highlights of 
his own life. Part II, “The Advent of the Statistical 
Man,” describes today’s intellectual, moral, and cul- 
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tural climate as the author sees it. It includes chap- 
ters dealing with the role of the scientist in modern 
society, the scientific revolution we are experiencing, 
the related revolution in graphic art’s espousal of 
abstract trends, modern man’s struggle for identity, 
and the effects of today’s organizational forms upon 
this struggle —G. Elias. 


1444. Benda, Clemens E. (Clark U.) Enxisten- 
tialism in philosophy and science. J. existent. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 1, 284—-314.—The article is presented in 3 
sections. Section I, the philosophical background of 
existentialism is an interweaving of thoughts of many 
philosophers and literary artists who have been con- 
cerned with man’s position in the world rather than 
with logic, history, and the natural sciences. Ex- 
istentialism in science is Section II. Here existen- 
tialism in psychiatry is contrasted with the psycho- 
analytical approach. In Section III, the implications 
of the existential approach in psychotherapy are pre- 
sented under 7 points. (38-item bibliog.)—C. A. 
Curran, 


1445. Burt, Cyril. (University Coll., U. London, 
England) Logical positivism and the concept of 
consciousness (critical notice). Brit. J. statist. 
Psychol., 1960, 13, 55-77.—The publication of A. J. 
Ayer’s Logical Positivism (see 34: 2314) provided 
the stimulus for this extended critical review of logi- 
cal positivism.—H. P. Kelley. 

1446. Coombs, C. H. (U. Michigan) A theory 
of data. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 143-159.—“An ab- 
stract theory of psychological data has been con- 
structed for the purpose of organizing and systematiz- 
ing the domain of psychological methodology. It is 


asserted that from the point of view of psychological 


measurement theories all behavioral observations 
satisfy, at the simplest level, each of three dichotomies, 
generating eight classes called octants which were or- 
ganized into four quadrants. Any behavioral observa- 
tions when mapped into data involve accepting a 
miniature behavioral theory implicit in the method 
used to analyze the data.” (31 ref., brief glossary, 
appendix of axioms and definitions)—C. T. Morgan. 


1447. Lachman, Roy. (New York U.) The 
model in theory construction. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 
67, 113-129.—“The functions of models in theory con- 
struction were analytically categorized as (a) repre- 
sentational, (b) inferential, (c) interpretational, and 
(d) pictorial. Distinctions introduced were exempli- 
fied in the kinetic theory of gases, r, theory, and sta- 
tistical learning theory. Implications of the analysis 
for current methodological problems in psychology 
were examined.” (36 ref.) —C. T. Morgan. 


1448. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State U.) 
The foundations of science. (Rev. ed.) New 
York: Vantage, 1960. 121 p. $2.95.—An outline of 
basic scientific concepts, where attention is given to 
goals, fundamental axioms, operating concepts, and 
methods as well as to nature, problems, and prospects 
of science. “Scientific theory may be defined as an 
explicit and objective statement of surmise or specu- 
lation which integrates isolated bodies of data into a 
coherent and consistent framework, which specifies 
relationships between islands of empirical data and 
which permits logical extrapolition from the ex- 
pressed relationships to hitherto uninvestigated phe- 
nomena.” (Glossary of terms)—L. L’Abate. 


GENERAL 


1449. Maier, N. R. F. (U. Michigan) Maier’s 
law. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 208-212.— 
“Maier’s Law states: if facts do not conform to the 
theory, they must be disposed of.” With Maier’s law 
“the theory supersedes the fact. It is the fact that 
must conform; and it is the theory that we must strive 
to nurture, develop, and abstract. . . . The method of 
how psychologists as scientists dispose of facts is of 
special interest. One of the most common is to give 
the facts a new name. In this way they are given a 
special compartment and therefore cease to infringe 
on the privacy of the theory. . . . Giving disturbing 
facts a name is almost as good as explaining them be- 
cause a name supplies a useful answer to inquisitive 
people.” Other ways of disposing of facts are omit- 
ting them in reference books, and “the most efficient 
method . . . that of failing to report them. . . . Per- 
haps rats should be taught the theory they are to 

Any theory that cannot be quantified is 
inadequate, even if it works.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1450. Morison, Robert S. (Rockefeller Found., 
New York) “Gradualness, gradualness, gradual- 
ness” (I. P. Pavlov). Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 
187-197.—From a letter by Pavlov: “Gradualness, 
gradualness, and gradualness. . . . Learn the ABC of 
science before you try to ascend its summit. 
School yourselves to demureness and patience. 
to inure yourselves to drudgery in science. Learn, 
compare, collect the facts! . . . Try to penetrate to 
the secret of their occurrence, persistently search for 
the laws which govern them.” The principle of grad- 
ualness “is important for any scientist, but it is par- 
ticularly relevant for those who deal primarily with 
human beings.” Psychological theories often tend to 
be premature and lack beauty or elegance. Antidotes 
to the problems of a close relationship between theory 
and practice are suggested.—S. J. Lachman. 

1451. Naylor, J. C. (Purdue U.) The use of 
surface exploration designs in psychological re- 
search. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1249.—Ab- 
stract. 

1452. Rosenthal, Robert; Fode, Kermit L., 
Friedman, C. Jack, & Vikan, Linda L. (U. North 
Dakota) Subjects’ perception of their experimen- 
ter under conditions of experimenter bias. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 325-331.—Following an 
experiment in “person perception” Ss rated “biased 
Es” on 27 variables on which Es also rated them- 
selves. A marked correlation between the ratings of 
S and E was observed, and 4 clusters emerged from 
a cluster analysis of the intercorrelations. More 
highly biased Es were rated by their Ss as sig- 
nificantly more likeable, personal, interested, slower 
speaking, and more given to using gestures and 
movements. The findings are discussed with refer- 
ence to the mediation of the “experimenter bias” 
phenomenon.—W. B. Essman. 


1453. Sidman, Murray. Tactics of scientific re- 
search. New York: Basic Books, 1960. x, 428 p. 
$7.50.—A description and analysis of experimental 
design and the proper evaluation of data. Many con- 
crete examples of actual experiments are given to 
illustrate points made. The major part of the prob- 
lems posed and the examples given comes from the 
study of operant behavior. A critical attitude is 
taken toward statistical evaluation and group-data 
experiments, while a defense is made for individual 


Learn 
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GENERAL 


S studies. Functional analysis and behavioral con- 
trol are emphasized. Chapters are: “The Scientific 
Importance of Experimental Data,” “The Reliability 
and Generality of Data,” “Direct Replication,” “Sys- 
tematic Replication,” “Intrinsic vs. Imposed Varia- 
bility,” “Variability as a Scientific and as an Engi- 
neering Problem,” “Pilot Studies,’ “Steady States,” 
“Transition States,” “Selection of an Appropriate 
baseline,” and “Control Techniques.”—A. Erlebacher. 


1454. Smith, F. V. (U. Durham, England) So- 
cial theory and the basic motives. Bull. Brit. psy- 
chol. Soc., 1960, No. 42, 1-22.—In this 1960 presi- 
dential address to the British Psychological Society, 
the author develops a position in regard to the role 
of psychology among the disciplines associated with 
events and theories of events in society, illustrates 
this position by considering some basic problems of 
democracy, and briefly reviews the resources of psy- 
chology which are relevant to this role. (96 ref.)— 
P. F. C. Castle. 

1455. Stewart, D. K. The laws of thought? 
An hypothesis. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 229-232.— 
“The hypothesis concerns the possibility that the laws 
of logic known as Modus Ponens, Modus Tollens, and 
Syllogism, may be the actual ‘laws of thought’ of 
thinking activity which purports to be logical. Three 
implications follow: (a) that at least one of these 
laws is present when any inference takes place, (b) 
that the historically known ‘laws of thought’—con- 
tradiction, identity, and excluded middle—would in 
practice and formally be a part of the metalanguage 
of any inferential activity of the mind, and (c) that 
other patterns of logical thought are actually syn- 
tactical variations of some initial singular implication 
sign upon which these three forms of inference oper- 
ate. Finally, the hypothesis raises a rather funda- 
mental psychological problem regarding the nature of 
inference. More basic research on the ‘mind’ is 
needed.”—-C. H. Ammons. 

1456. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U. New York, 
Syracuse) The myth of mental illness. Amer Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 113-118.—“*My aim in this essay 
is to raise the question ‘Is there such a thing as 
mental illness?’ and to argue that there is not.” 
Major sections are: Mental Illness as a Sign of Brain 
Disease; Mental Illness as a Name for Problems in 
Living; The Role of Ethics in Psychiatry; Choice, 
Responsibility, and Psychiatry; and Conclusions. 
Mental illness “is a myth, whose function it is to 
disguise and thus render more palatable the bitter 
pill of moral conflicts in human relations.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 


1457. van den Berg, Jan Hendrick. Meta- 
bletica: Uber die Wandlung des Menschen. 
[Metabletica: On the change of mankind.] Gét- 
tingen, Germany: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960. 
241 p. DM 14.80.—Metabletica means the teaching of 
changes, variations, alterations. It is a word derived 
from the Greek verb peraBad\dX\ew (metaballein), 
which roughly translated means to change. Psychol- 
ogy, the author contends, has been based too long on 
the principle of immutability. A conception of man 
based on the principle of changeability is needed, 
man conceived of as an unfolding of given possi- 
bilities and potentialities. The rational emotion in- 
cludes the expectation of change. There is nothing 
as changeable as man. Since functional mental dis- 


35: 1454-1462 


orders are due to changes outside the individual, due 
to sociological factors, he suggests that neuroses be 
called socioses (Soziosen) to avoid anatomical and 
physiological conceptions of etiology which currently 
are associated with the biologistic view of neuroses 
based essentially on the principle that change is sick- 
ness and stability is health. The primary thing that 
sick societies produce is mentally ill individuals. 
Continuity in a changing world and, consequently, 
better mental health can be achieved if individuals 
develop a reasonable attitude toward change and 
guide change in directions which lead to the eternal 
unfolding of man’s potentialities ——R. M. Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 1538, 2044) 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


1458. Baggaley, Andrew R. (U. Wisconsin) 
Matrix formulation of Deuel’s rotational method. 
Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 207-209.—A. Lubin. 


1459. Bechhofer, Robert E. (Cornell U.) A 
multiplicative model of analyzing variances which 
are affected by several factors. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1960, 55, 245-264.—A multiplicative model is 
proposed for analyzing multifactor experiments which 
are conducted to study the effect of changes in the 
levels of the factors on the variance of a chance 
variable. The model is a direct analogue of the addi- 
tive model for means. Univariate and multivariate 
applications to factorial experiments, experimental 
designs, and multiplicative response surfaces for 
variances are discussed.—Author abstract. 


1460. Bradley, James V. Distribution-free sta- 
tistical tests. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 
60-661. 378 p—A large number and variety of dis- 
tribution-free (nonparametric) statistical tests are 
presented. Tests are categorized into 16 groups 
either on the basis of mathematical derivation or of 
statistical data required. Each group is discussed in 
terms of rationale, null hypothesis, assumptions, treat- 
ment of zero or tied scores, efficiency, application, 
tables, and discussion. A selective bibliography aver- 
aging about 40 or 50 items of prime source refer- 
ences is attached to each of the 16 groups. Deriva- 
tions and mathematical interrelations are shown. 
Each test is critically evaluated and compared to 
parametric tests—G. E. Rowland. 


1461. Brunk, H. D. (U. 


Missouri) 


Mathe- 
matical models for ranking from paired compari- 


sons. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1960, 55, 503-520.— 
Several models for determining the utilities of items 
from paired comparison data are briefly discussed and 
identified with 1 of 2 general categories. Each of the 
categories is discussed in general and for each a new 
model is proposed.—C. V. Riche. 

1462. Biihlmann, Hans. Austauschbare sto- 
chastische Variabeln und ihre Grenzwertsatze. 
[Interchangeable stochastic variables and their limit 
theorems.] U. Calif. Publ. Statist., 1960, 3(1), 36 p. 
—The denumerable infinite dimensional Euclidian 
space proves to be the suitable probability space 
where a sub-o-algebra of Lebesgue sets can be found 
such that a sequence of interchangeable stochastic 
variables is independent with respect to the algebra. 
For interchangeable variables with finite variance the 
class of all possible limit distributions of normative 
sums is the class of normal distributions weighted 
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on the variance. The necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion for convergence demands that the variables are 
centered with respect to the conditional expectancy 
value.—W. J. Koppitz. 


1463. Burkardt, F. Vergleiche zwischen beo- 
bachten und erwarteten Haufigkeitsverteilungen 
von Bergbau-Unfillen bei gleichem Unfallrisiko. 
[A comparison of differences between observed and 
theoretical distributions of accidents.] Psychol. u. 
Praxis, 1960, 3, 97-104.—The significance of differ- 
ences between observed and theoretical distributions 
of accidents was computed. In 3 out of 4 compari- 
sons the differences resulted from a negative binomial 
scatter.—S. Kavruck. 


1464. Cattell, Raymond B., & Baggaley, Andrew 
R. (U. Illinois) The salient variable similarity 
index for factor matching. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 
1960, 13, 33-46.—“The various techniques available 
for comparing factor-patterns may be conveniently 
classified according to the type of measurement scale 
for which each is most appropriate. If the factor 
loadings be regarded as based simply on a ‘nominal’ 
scale (i.e. on a dichotomous distinction between 
salient and non-salient loadings), then a quick work- 
ing procedure can be derived which, being non-para- 
metric, avoids the questionable assumption that the 
loadings are normally distributed. The test so ob- 
tained proves less powerful than a parametric test, 
but has special advantages both theoretical and prac- 
tical.” (17 ref.)—H. P. Kelley. 

1465. Clostermann, Gerhard. (Stadtisches 
schungsinstitut f. Psychologie d. Arbeit u. 


For- 
sildung, 
Praktische Einfiihrung 


Galsenkirchen, Germany ) 
in die Korrelationsrechnung nach der Prozent- 


Quotien-Methode (PQM). [Practical introduction 
to the computation of correlations by the percentage- 
quotient method (PQM).] Minster, Germany: 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1960. ix, 63 
p. DM 7.—This is a supplement to the author’s first 
exposition of his method in “Die Prozent-Quotient- 
Methode” (1958) where the necessary tables are also 
found. Examples from various fields show that this 
simplified handling of 2X2 tables yields results 
close to those of the chi-square method, the tetra- 
choric correlations nomographs, contingency coef- 
ficient, etc., if no entry is less than 5 and the di- 
vision line is at the 50% point.—E. Bakis. 


1466. Davies, V. (Washington State U.) The 
measurement of disproportionality. Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 407-414.—“The concept of disproportion- 
ality is derived from differential quotas contributed 
by the categories of an independent variable to the 
categories of a dependent variable. Desirable proper- 
ties of a coefficient to measure degree of dispropor- 
tionality include: directionality, a value of zero with 
statistical independence, a value of unity with perfect 
correlation, freedom from change when the differen- 
tial quotas remain constant, applicability to con- 
tingency tables of all sizes, and ease of computa- 
tion.” The proposed coefficient, d, possesses all these 
properties. “It is defined as the ratio of the sum of 
all positive deviations of observed from expected 
proportions, assuming statistical independence, to the 
maximum possible sum of such deviations for a given 
table.” Comparisons with other indices and appli- 
cations are described.—H. P. Shelley 


GENERAL 


1467. Davis, Frederick B. (Hunter Coll.) In- 
terpretation of differences among averages and 
individual test scores. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
162-170.—To find out if the algebraic signs would 
rather consistently be the same for differences be- 
tween means of scores in successive samples drawn 
at random from the same population, an appropriate 
standard error of the difference between means should 
be employed. To find out if the algebraic signs 
would rather consistently be the same for differences 
between means of scores on successive equivalent 
forms administered to the same sample, an appro- 
priate standard error of measurement of the differ- 
ence between means should be employed. 19 equa- 
tions are presented.—R. M. Frumkin, 


1468. DuBois, Philip H. (Washington U.) An 
analysis of Guttman’s simplex. Psychometrika, 
1960, 25, 173-182—If a correlation matrix of n 
variables forms a perfect simplex, it can always be 
factored into n/2 orthogonal reference variables by 
applying Spearman’s formula for a general factor 
to a variation of the triangular method of factoring. 
The solution automatically forces all even-numbered 
variables to have communalities of unity, “it is ap- 
parent that the rank of a simplex, with communalities 
in the diagonal, is n/2 rather than n-2 as asserted by 
Guttman.” —A. Lubin. 


1469. Green, Bert F., Jr.. & Tukey, John W. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Complex analy- 
ses of variance: General problems. Psychometrika, 
1960, 25, 127-152—The choice of error term, the 
transformation of the observed scores, the posting of 
mean squares, crossed and nested classifications, fixed 
and random variables, and variance component analy- 
sis are discussed in terms of a worked example with 
6 classifications. “Many investigators believe that 
the sole purpose of analysis of variance is to provide 
statistical tests of significance. . .. We hope to coun- 
teract such views.” If the classes of independent 
variables are exhaustive, the variable is fixed; if 
the classes are a sample from a large population, the 
variable is random.—A. Lubin. 


1470. Gulliksen, H., & Messick, S. J. (Eds.) 
Psychological scaling: Theory and application. 
New York: John Wiley, 1960. xiii, 211 p. $5.00.— 
14 papers on theoretical developments and applica- 
tions in several aspects of psychological measure- 
ment presented originally at a conference on scaling 
at Princeton, New Jersey, in 1958. Aside from 
Chapter 1 which is a short historical introduction by 
the senior editor, the papers follow the topics of the 
conference: there are 4 papers on properties of 
“Category and Quantitative Estimation Scales,’ 2 
papers on psycho-physical scaling, 2 on test theory, 
3 on utility and choice behavior, and 3 on “Multi- 
variate Scaling Models.” The series includes both 
papers that are purely theoretical and those directed 
toward application. The latter, however, contain the 
theoretical development of the models employed. 
(154 ref.) —H. Pick. 


1471. Hays, William L. (U. Michigan) A note 
on average tau as a measure of concordance. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1960, 55, 331-341—A computa- 
tionally convenient way to find average tau is pointed 
out, and the possibility is raised of simple chi-square 
tests of significance for average r as well as Ken- 
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dall’s coefficient of agreement u. A method for 
obtaining the rank order of “best fit” to a group of 
rankings in terms of average tau is also discussed. 
Finally, an “analysis of agreement” is proposed based 
upon a partition of average tau into agreement 
within and between experimental group.—Author 
abstract. 


1472. Hill, Hubert M. (Tennessee Eastman Com- 
pany, Kingsport) Experimental designs to adjust 
for time trends. Technometrics, 1960, 2, 67-82.— 
Reviews experimental designs (other than Latin 
squares and randomized blocks) amenable to adjust- 
ing for time trends. Attention is centered around 
designs which have been proposed by G. E. P. Box 
and D. R. Cox. Cox’s designs handle either quali- 
tative or quantitative variables with treatments at 2, 
3, or 4 levels. Time trends are restricted to repre- 
sentation by a quadratic or cubic equation. Box’s 
designs are given to examining the linear effects of 
only quantitative variables, but the time trends can 
be of any order. The work of Box and Cox is ex- 
tended by combining their schemes to generate addi- 
tional designs for studying both qualitative and quan- 
titative factors in the presence of time trends. All 
designs reviewed or proposed require that time in- 
tervals be equally spaced.—R. E. Chandler. 


1473. Hoel, Paul G. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Elementary statistics. New York: John 
Wiley, 1960. 261 p. $5.50—Many of the more 
elementary topics in statistical methodology are in- 
cluded, e.g., probability, frequency distributions, sam- 
pling, estimation, testing hypotheses, correlation, re- 
gression, chi-square distribution, analysis of variance, 
and nonparametric tests. Exercises are given at the 
end of each chapter. The answers to the odd-num- 
bered exercises are listed at the end of the book. 
The book is designed for a 1l-semester course for 
students whose background in mathematics is limited 
to high school algebra.—J. S. Ahmann. 


1474. Howard, Ronald A. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Dynamic programming and Markov 
processes. New York: John Wiley, 1960. viii, 
136 p. $5.75.—An analytic structure, based on the 
Markov process as a model, is developed for the de- 
scription and analysis of complex systems. Both 
discrete- and continuous-time Markov process models 
are developed with illustrations of applications to pro- 
duction and other competitive systems.—G. E. Briggs. 


1475. Jackson, J. Edward. (Virginia Polytechnic 


Inst.) Bibliography on sequential analysis. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1960, 55, 561-580.—This article 
contains 374 references dealing with the subject of 
sequential analysis. These references are listed al- 
phabetically by author and also broken down into 
fourteen subject categories—Author abstract. 


1476. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. Illinois) Direc- 
tional statistical decisions. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 
160-167.—Concerning the traditional nondirectional 
2-sided test of significance, the author argues that 
“we cannot logically make a directional statistical 
decision or statement when the null hypothesis is re- 
jected on the basis of the direction of the difference 
in the observed means.” Thus, this test “should al- 
most never be used.” He proposes that “almost with- 
out exception the directional two-sided test should 
replace” it (18 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 
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1477. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. Illinois) Varimax 
solution for primary mental abilities. Psycho- 
metrika, 1960, 25, 153-158.—Thurstone’s Primary 
Mental Abilities study is used to compare the vari- 
max solution with 3 other orthogonal solutions: 
Thurstone’s rotation to simple structure, Zimmer- 
man’s rerotation, and the quartimax analytic rotation 
devised by Wrigley, Saunders, and Neuhaus. “It 
has not been suggested that the varimax solution be 
considered an approximation to simple structure. . . 
it would appear desirable in the light of the rise of 
analytic criterion for rotation, to cease paying obei- 
sance to a notion (simple structure) which opera- 
tionally, apparently of necessity, must remain a sub- 
jective, scientifically unpalatable, art.”"—A. Lubin. 


1478. Kastenbaum, Marvin A. A note on the 
additive partitioning of chi-square in contingency 
tables. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 416-422.—The exact 
partition of the total chi-square so as to afford com- 
parisons among frequencies is described. Short-cut 
formulas are given and illustrated for handling a 
broad class of orthogonal contrasts which may be 
tested with one or more degrees of freedom. Such 
contrasts may involve rows or columns or both rows 
and columns of the contingency table—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


1479. Kramer, Amihud. (U. Maryland) A rapid 
method for determining significance of differences 
from rank sums. Food Technol., 1960, 14, 576- 
581—A method is described for evaluating rank 
order sensory or preference data from taste panels. 
It is based on the expansion of the multinomial dis- 
tribution using treatment designations as terms of 
the multinomial, and number of replications, which is 
the number of panel members, as the power. Tables 
of values of rank sums significant at the 5% and 1% 
levels, both when one treatment has been predeter- 
mined for comparison and when it has not, are pro- 
vided for 2-20 replicates by 2-12 treatment.—D. R. 
Peryam., 


1480. Krause, M.S. Note on the effects of fail- 
ures of assumption on the correction for attenua- 
tion. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 323-324.—“The pre- 
cision of the correction for attenuation is contingent 
upon some highly restrictive assumptions. If these 
are not met, the corrected coefficient may be either an 
overestimate or an underestimate.”—C. H, Ammons. 


1481. Lawley, D. N. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Approximate methods in factor analysis. Brit. J. 
statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 11-17.—This paper “deals 
with the problem of estimating a factor matrix, when 
certain specified factor loadings are known or as- 
sumed in advance to be zero. Two simple procedures 
are proposed, the first for uncorrelated factors, the 
second for correlated factors. An approximate test 
for the significance of the residuals is also described, 
and the whole process illustrated by a worked ex- 
ample.”—H. P. Kelley. 


1482. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Large-sample covariance 
analysis when the control variable is fallible. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1960, 55, 307-321.—When the 
control variable contains errors of measurement, the 
usual analysis of covariance fails to adjust adequately 
for initial differences between groups. A large-sam- 
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ple significance test is presented here for the case 
where the fallible control variable has been measured 
in duplicate—Author abstract. 


1483. Madansky, Albert. (Rand Corp.) De- 
terminantal methods in latent class analysis. Psy- 
chometrika, 1960, 25, 183-198.—Some extensions of 
the existing determinantal methods for solving the 
accounting equations in latent class analysis are pre- 
sented. These extensions cover more cases than 
previous methods, give rise to new sufficient condi- 
tions for identifiability of the latent class model, and 
give insight into the necessity of various sufficient 
conditions for identifiability. These implications to 
the identifiability problem are discussed—A. Lubin. 


1484. Merwin, Jack. (Syracuse U.) Rational 
and mathematical relationships of six scoring pro- 
cedures applicable to three-choice items. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 153-161.—The use of 6 maximally 
weighted scores will always lead to item efficiency 
which is as high, or higher than that obtained by any 
other procedure; if the efficiency of scoring schemes 
utilizing 2, 3, and 6 integer scores and sets of 2, 3, 
and 6 scores weighted to produce maximum correla- 
tion with the criterion are compared. (6 tables)— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


1485. Pachares, James. (Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Fullerton, Calif.) Tables of confidence limits for 
the binomial distribution. /. Amer. statist. Ass., 


1960, 55, 521-533.—Values of p (times 10,000) satis- 
fying the equation: 


a= > (°) pr (1—p) . 
r=0 


are given to 4 figures for n = 55(5)100, x = 0(1)n-1 
and a = .005, .010, .025, .050.—Author abstract. 

1486. Pilkington, G. W. (U. Sheffield, England) 
Taylor on “law” and “theory” in psychology. Brit. 
J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 47-54.—“This paper 
criticizes the ideal of ‘law’ and ‘theory’ in psychology 
put forward by Taylor. It is suggested that his first 
two requirements for ‘genuine’ scientific laws are so 
stringent as to be unrealistic, and that the second two, 
though sound in principle, are too vague for it to be 
clear what rrticular psychological laws they are 
intended to exclude. Finally, reasons are adduced 
for rejecting what Peters has called ‘dogmatic meth- 
odism,’ of which Taylor’s proposals are typical ex- 
amples.” (19 ref.) —H. P. Kelley. 


1487. Ray, William S. (Penn. State U.) An 
introduction to experimental design. New York: 
Macmillan, 1960. xii, 254 p. $6.50.—Designed to 
serve as a text for a l-semester course for graduate 
students in psychology, the material has been used 
with students in education, sociology, and a number 
of other areas as well. As to content, the author 
states: “Certain designs which occur repeatedly in 
actual practice are emphasized. Designs which are 
the exceptions in practice . . . or which involve the 
user in more than the normal number of uncertain- 
ties were not selected or are not emphasized.” As 
to level of difficulty, he states: “It is quite easy at the 
beginning. It is my own judgment that difficulty 
increases, at an increasing rate, up to the very end. 
. . . Some students may find the last chapter too dif- 
ficult.” The topics covered are indicated by the 
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chapter titles: “Prospect,” “Fundamentals,” “The 
Single-Variable Experiment,” “Basic Statistics,” 
“Random Variation,” “The Formal Experiment,” 
“Incorrect Decisions,” “Assumptions,” “Matching,” 
“Adjusting,” “Factorial Designs,” “Factorial Designs 
with Matching,” ‘Factorial Designs with Adjusting,” 
“Specific Comparisons,” “Specific Comparisons in 
fatorial Designs,” “Extensions,” and “Special Prob- 
lems.”—H. P. Kelley. 


1488. Rimoldi, H. J. A., & Devane, J. R. Some 
considerations on scaling procedures. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 207-213.—“The authors infer 
the constants for the transformation of data resulting 
from scaling procedures and suggest experimental 
formats that are more likely to yield normal response 
distributions than the conventional successive inter- 
vals format.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1489. Robertson, W. H. (Sandia Corp.) Pro- 
gramming Fisher’s exact method of comparing 
two percentages. Technometrics, 1960, 2, 103-107. 
—Gives a flow chart, computational formulae, and a 
numerical example for programing Fischer’s exact 
method of comparing 2 percentages. The assumption 
is made that the percentages to be compared are in 
the fraction form p; = a/(a +b) and pp=c/(c+d), 
where a, b, c, d are entries in a fourfold table. Com- 
putational time varies directly with the number of 
division-multiplication cycles involved, the total num- 
ber of these being (a +1) (3a+2c)/2. The pro- 
gram itself has been written for the LGP-30, but can 
be easily adapted for use on many other com- 
puters. Program statements are not included.—R. E. 
Chandler. 


1490. Saunders, David R. 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) A computer program to 
find the best fitting orthogonal factors for a given 
hypothesis. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 199-205.—A 
modification of the quartimax computation for factor 
rotation is described in which a hypothesized factor 
pattern is given to the machine along with the data. 
The machine uses the pattern to select the subset of 
variables to which it will attend when rotating in a 
given plane, in order to find an orthogonal solution 
which closely fits the hypothesis. The program also 
provides a measure of the goodness of this fit. The 
program can utilize pattern matrices that reflect only 
partial hypotheses as to the nature of the factors, as 
well as those that specify highly determined simple 
structure —A. Lubin. 


1491. Siegel, Sidney, & Tukey, John W. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) A nonparametric sum of ranks 
procedure for relative spread in unpaired samples. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1960, 55, 429-445—A non- 
parametric procedure is presented to test the null 
hypothesis that two independent samples come from 
the same population against the alternative hypothe- 
sis that the samples come from population differing 
in variability or “spread.” Extensive tables of cri- 
tical values are included for nSng<20. Large 
sample procedures are presented which include a cor- 
rection for tied observations. The test is entirely 
distribution-free under the usual randomization pro- 
cedures against the null hypothesis that the 2 dis- 
tributions are identical. The absence of any nor- 
mality assumption is a particularly important feature 
of the test, because its parametric alternative, the F 
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test for variance differences, is quite sensitive to 
departures from normality. The test has the addi- 
tional advantage of being directly applicable to non- 
numerical ordinal data——Author abstract. 


1492. Steel, Robert G. D. (USA Mathematical 
Research Center, Madison, Wis.) A rank sum test 
for comparing all pairs of treatments. Techno- 
metrics, 1960, 2, 197-207.—Offers a multiple compari- 
son rank sum test for the simultaneous comparison 
of all pairs of treatments in a 1l-way classification 
with equal numbers of observations. A numerical 
example for the case in which 3 treatments are in- 
volved is included, along with 1-tailed and 2-tailed 
significance tables. The effect of heterogeneity of 
variance in the parent population upon the sensitivity 
of the proposed test is investigated, and a mathe- 
matical appendix is included in which the distribu- 
tion of the test statistic is derived for the general 
case.—R. E. Chandler. 


1493. Sterling, T. D. What is so peculiar about 
accepting the null hypothesis? Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 363-364.—The author concludes that “the problem 

. is really not one of not being able to reject a 
special hypothesis but of choosing the correct sta- 
tistical procedure so that all necessary decisions can 
be made.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1494. Stone, M. (Medical Research Council, Lon- 
don, England) An extension of the chi-squared 
test for randomness. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 
13, 31-32.—This short article “describes a statistical 
test for random allocation, which has the property of 
being invariant even when the labelling of cells is 
changed.”—H. P. Kelley. 


1495. Swineford, Frances. 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) 
test scores and item statistics. J. educ. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 26-30.—For 2 multiple-choice tests, rela- 
tionships were determined among 4 variables: (2) 
the ratio (n — chance) /a,, where n is the number of 
items in the test and chance is the expected mean 
score if all answer sheets were marked at random; 
(b) an estimate of test reliability; (c) a measure of 
the variability of item difficulty indices, and (d) the 
reciprocal of the square of the mean of the item- 
test correlations. Formulas for estimating the score 
standard deviation, the test reliability, and the mean 
item-test correlation were developed—W. W. Wat- 
tenberg. 
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1496. Cerda, Enrique. (Barcelona, Spain) Psi- 
cologia aplicada: Metodos de exploracion de las 
aptitudes y de la personalidad. Barcelona, Spain: 
Editorial Herder, 1960. 421 p. $5.50.—A textbook 
of applied psychology. After a 50-page introduction, 
115 pages are devoted to measurement of intelligence 
and aptitude, 140 pages to measurement of person- 
ality, and 80 pages to fields of application (about 
evenly divided among school, industrial, clinical, and 
military psychology). The techniques and discus- 
sions reviewed are primarily those either developed 
or well known in the English-speaking countries. 
A few tests, however, and a number of discussions 
reviewed are likely to be unfamiliar to most English- 
speaking psychologists. Reference is made to Span- 
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ish adaptations of several well-known tests developed 
in English. A 6-page appendix presents a history of 
applied psychology in Spain. —/. L. Child. 

1497. Hinsie, L. E., & Campbell, R. J. Psychi- 
atric dictionary. (3rd ed.) New York: Oxford 
Univer. Press, 1960. ix, 788 p. $17.50.—The text 
covers all fields of psychiatry and many terms from 
related fields. Illustrative quotations are used in the 
frequent encyclopedic articles. “Many of the defini- 
tions of the first edition have been revised to include 
generally accepted psychodynamic formulations of 
common symptoms and syndromes.” About 1300 
terms included in the first edition have been dropped 
and nearly 2000 added for a total of about 8500 terms. 
Comparatively few terms from psychology are in- 
cluded. For example, from Machine-theory to Manic- 
depressive psychosis there are 31 terms in Drever’s 
small Dictionary of Psychology and 46 in the pres- 
ent work. Only 9 are found in both.—H. B. English. 


1498. Kaplan, B., & Wapner, S. (Eds.) Per- 
spectives in psychological theory: Essays in honor 
of Heinz Werner. New York: International Uni- 
ver. Press, 1960. 384 p. $7.50.—14 articles were 
written for Heinz Werner on the occasion of his 70th 
birthday. The authors are S. Arieti, S. E. Asch, 
J. S. Bruner, T. Dembo, K. Goldstein, M. D. Huling, 
R. Jakobson, B. Kaplan, G. S. Klein, N. R. F. Maier, 
A. H. Maslow, G. Murphy, H. Nerlove, D. Rapaport, 
M. Scheerer, T. C. Schneirla, S. Wapner, and H. A. 
Witkin. They cover the topics of emotion, percep- 
tion, values, cognition, and development. A chrono- 
logical bibliography of publications by Werner is in- 
cluded.—R. M. Klein. 


(See also Abstract 2040) 
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1499. Ainsworth, Mary D. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
The significance of the five year research pro- 
gramme of the Institute of Child Study. Bull. 
Inst. Child Stud., 1960, 22(1), 3-16.—Evaluates the 
service, training, and research functions of the in- 
stitute; elaborates 4 important aspects of W. E. 
Blatz’s security theory; and cites some major recent 
publications emerging from security research, includ- 
ing new tests. Discusses the importance of the child- 
mother relationship in infancy for several current 
theories of personality development, pointing out 
some urgent directions in which security research 
could move—primarily in relation to language and 
social interpersonal relations—D. G. Applezweig. 


1500. American Psychological Association, 
Board of Professional Affairs, Committee on 
Private Practice. Proposed standards for APA 
directory listings of private practice. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 110-112—2 sets of “minimum 
standards for engaging in the independent private 
practice of psychology (whether full-time or part- 
time), and for representing oneself as so engaged 
(by means of Directory listings, announcements of 
practice, and the like)” are proposed. Possession 
of the doctoral degree in psychology is common to 
both proposals with further requirements of 2 years 
of paid full-time experience for persons who were 
American Psychological Association members on or 
before January 1, 1958 and 3 years for those who 
became members later.—S. J. Lachman. 
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1501. American 
Council of Editors. 
operations: 1958. 
826.—S. J. Lachman. 


1502. American Psychological Association, 
Policy and Planning Board. Revision of APA 
bylaws. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 135-154.— 
S. J. Lachman 

1503. Bowles, Frank H. (College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, Princeton, N. J.) Admission to 
college: A perspective for the 1960’s. Princeton, 
N.J.: College Entrance Examination Board, 1960. 
144 p. $.50.—"This report, unlike its annual pre- 
decessors, views the work of the College Entrance 
Examination Board in three periods of time. The 
first section is a review and statement of the trends 
and events which transformed the Board during the 
years 1947-57; the second, a consideration of the 
present state of the Board, as revealed by its inter- 
ests and activities in the past two years; and the 
third, an examination of problems and probable de- 
velopments in the foreseeable future.’’ A brief state- 
ment on test “coaching” is appended.—C. T. Morgan. 


1504. David, H. P. (Ed.) (New Jersey Dept. 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton) 50 years of 
psychological services in the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, 1910-1960. 
Welf. Reporter, 1960, 11, 149-218.—A commemora- 
tive issue with remarks and papers by H. P. David, 
L. B. Wescott, J. E. W. Wallin, Margaret Otis, E. A. 
Doll, A. K. Eccles, R. Stone, R. M. Beechley, J. D. 
Jackson, J]. Q. Holsopple, Anna S. Starr, J. D. Ead- 
line, and M. G. Kott.—C. T. Morgan. 


Psychological Association, 
Summary report of journal 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 


1505. Fleurant, G. A propos d’un congrés: 
Réflexions sur quelques problémes concernant les 


sourds. | With reference to a congress: Reflections 
on some problems of the deaf.]}] B/NOP, 1960, 16, 
149-179.—This is a report on the third Congress of 
the World Federation of the Deaf held at Wiesbaden, 
Germany in 1959. Majority attending were deaf. 
Lack of internationally accepted definition of deaf- 
ness creates problems in diagnosis and care. Diag- 
nosis is difficult, requiring comprehensive study of 
the individual. Scientific study of socialization of 
deaf persons has brought changes in attitudes, such 
as granting of drivers’ licenses in many countries. 
Restrictions imposed in early education tend to foster 
dependency. It has been suggested that one cause 
of difficulty is abstract nature of social concepts, not 
easily learned by the deaf. Segregation in special 
schools is typical, but questioned. Arguments are 
given for and against use of signs and gestures in 
teaching. Reorganization of education for the deaf 
is suggested, emphasizing grouping according to de- 
grees of hearing loss, and intelligence. Increased 
facilities for teaching and higher education, as well 
as “adult education”; improved guidance facilities; 
and increased apprenticeship opportunities are needed. 

F. M, Douglass 

1506. Kaplan, Norman. (Cornell U.) Research 
overhead and the universities. Science, 1960, 132, 
400-404.—“Should overhead, or the ‘indirect’ costs 
of conducting basic research in the private universi- 
ties, be fully reimbursed? Contrary to the appar- 
ently increasing trend toward an afhrmative answer 
among those in universities as well as in the federal 
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government, this article examines the case for the 
other side. . . . The question of overhead costs must 
be viewed in the broader perspective of a national 
science policy as well as long-range university goals. 
The probability is that the federal government will 
maintain and even extend its present level of research 
support. . . . If we are not to abdicate our responsi- 
bilities, both to the universities and to the national 
research structure, questions such as these must be 
faced in the context of an emerging national science 
policy.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1507. Marriott, R. Origine et réalisations du 
Centre de Recherches en psychologie industrielle 
du Medical Research Council. [The origin and 
work of the Medical Research Council’s industrial 
psychology research group.] Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. 
Appl., 1960, 9(1), 2-17.—Recent investigations and 
research in progress. (French and English, 59 ref.) 
—C. J. Adkins. 

1508. Russell, Roger W. (Indiana U.) Roles 
for psychologists in the “maintenance of peace.” 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 95-109.—The follow- 
ing are discussed: Opinions Concerning the General 
Issue; Current Practices in “Maintenance of Peace” 
(International cooperation, Compromise, Arms regu- 
lation, Persuasion, Deterrent power) ; Contributions 
by Psychologists (Search for Psychological Com- 
ponents, Summarizing and Integrating Current In- 
formation, Research, Application of Current Knowl- 
edge and Skills; Collaboration with Other Interested 
Disciplines) ; Contributions by APA (Extensions of 
Present APA Programs, An APA Program in Na- 
tional and International Affairs); and Prospects. 
1l suggestions are made concerning an American 
Psychological Association Program in national and 
international affairs—S. J. Lachman. 


1509. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) The na- 
tional defense counseling and guidance training 
institutes program: A report of the first 50 in- 
stitutes. (Publ. OE-25011, Bull. No. 31) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1960. vi, 93 p. $.35.—The report “points 
out what was done in the institutes, describes who 
attended them, gives pertinent information as to 
faculty, and reviews other important aspects of the 
program.”—C. T. Morgan. 

1510. United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education. Co- 
operative research projects: Fiscal 1959. (Publ. 
OE-12004) Washington, D.C.: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1960. xi, 53 p. $.25.— 
“This bulletin is the third in a series of annual pub- 
lications issued by the Cooperative Research Program 
of the Office of Education. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide practitioners, researchers, and others interested 
in education with information concerning research 
projects that are being supported under the Coopera- 
tive Research Program. A brief description of each 
project initiated during fiscal year 1959 is included.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 1540, 2683) 
PROFESSIONAL ASPECTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


1511. Allen, R.M. (U. Miami) The school psy- 
chologist: Image and role in process. Train. sch. 
Bull., 1960, 56, 136-139.—The role of the school psy- 
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chologist is described as unclear. The image of the 
school psychologist is described as “clouded by the 
many faceted perceptions of the classroom teacher, 
the principal, the school board, and the state depart- 
ments of education.” It is the author's opinion that 
the school psychologist has not yet made the optimal 
contribution of his profession in the school setting.— 


V. M. Staudt. 


1512. American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology, Inc. 1959 annual report. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 827-828.—Summary 
of ABEPP activity since its incorporation.—S. 
Lachman. 


1513. American Psychological Association. Of- 
ficers, boards, committees, and representatives of 
the American Psychological Association: 1959- 
1960. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 765-783.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


1514. American Psychological Association, 
Board of Professional Affairs, Committee on Re- 
lations with the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. Joint report on relations between psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 
198-200.—"The members of both committees felt it 
essential to reestablish more effective communication. 
. .. The public need is such and the professional man- 
power problem is such that both parent groups can- 
not fail to recognize the legitimate interests of society 
as a third part in their negotiations and in their inter- 
professional relations.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1515. Axelson, Leland J. (State Coll. Washing- 
ton) Differences in productivity of doctorates in 
sociology. J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 49-55.—Search- 
ing the American Sociological Review, American 
Journal of Sociology, and Social Forces for articles, 
and The Cumulative Book Index and the Library of 
Congress Catalog of Printed Cards, the author tested 
the hypothesis that “individuals will publish more 
frequently in the years immediately following the 
acquisition of the Ph.D. degree than at any other 
time in their professional careers.” Both the per- 
centage of individuals publishing articles in any 
5-year period and the volume of articles per year 
decrease as one moves further away from the year 
the doctorate was received. Maximum publication 
of books tends to come approximately 5 years later 
than does maximum production of articles. Institu- 
tional norms support early academic activity and 
tend to rationalize later retardation of such activity 
in individuals who have assumed positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility—C. Epstein. 


1516. Bath, John A. (Iowa State U.) Follow- 
up of undergraduate majors in psychology. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 461-462.—A 10-year period sur- 
vey of 82 BS degree graduates in psychology from 
State University of Iowa showed that almost half 
had continued with graduate work in psychology. 
6% felt that their work in psychology had little or 
no value for their current work.—W. B. Essman. 


1517. Carter, Launor F. (System Development 
Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) Proceedings of the 
sixty-seventh annual business meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, Inc.: Re- 
port of the recording secretary. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959, 14, 741-763.—S. J. Lachman. 
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1518. Crawford, Meredith P. (Human Resources 
Research Office, Washington, D.C.) Report of the 
treasurer of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 763-764.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


1519. Garcia, José Sanchez. Necesidad de de- 
limitar las funciones del psiquiatra y del psicdlogo. 
[The need of delimiting the functions of the psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1960, 23, 253-278.—Psychotherapy is the ex- 
clusive domain of the medical profession; and its 
practice by any other person, with or without uni- 
versity studies, should be considered as illegal exer- 
cise of medicine. Misunderstandings concerning the 
differential functions of psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists have caused serious trouble for both professions 
in other countries and difficulties for the patient.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


1520. Gelfand, Sidney, & Kelley, 
(Harvard Medical School) The Psychologist in 
community mental health. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 223-226.—It is “our belief that the field of 
community mental health is a challenging and stimu- 
lating field for research oriented psychologists. We 
feel strongly that the identity of the psychologist may 
be best maintained through a scientist-professional 
model.” Recommendations are made for the future 
training of psychologists in this field. The individ- 
ual psychologist “must be assisted by adequate post- 
doctoral interdisciplinary training in a university 
setting.” Major sections are: Maintenance of an 
Identity, Scientist and Professional, and Training 
the Scientist-Professional.—S. J. Lachman. 


1521. Jorve, W. R. (U. Minnesota) Occupa- 
tional prestige of clinical and counseling psychol- 
ogy specialties. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 235. 
—Abstract. 


1522. Kennedy, Wallace A., Nielson, Willard; 
Lindner, Ron; Turner, Jack, & Moon, Harold. 
(Florida State U.) Psychological measurements 
of future scientists. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 515- 
517.—2 groups of future scientists reveal certain 
characteristics from psychological testing; these in- 
cluded good adjustment as indexed by MMPI scores, 
interest in intellectual values, an attitude of inde- 
pendence, and the ability to work on complex tasks. 
—W. B. Essman. 


James G. 


1523. Korner, Ija N. Clinical psychology and 


science. Provo Pap., 1957, 1(2), 44-55.—The au- 
thor discusses the question, “Is clinical psychology a 
science?’ He notes the difficulty involved in answer- 
ing this question because of the ever-changing nature 
of the concept “scientific” in the philosophy of sci- 
ence, and the tendency to gauge the scientific purity 
of a field by the amount of rigor displayed in investi- 
gation. The historical background of psychology and 
gains which have accrued in the last few years are 
discussed with emphasis on their influence on the 
scientific status of clinical psychology—W. F. Hill. 


1524. Kremeier, Klaus. Zur forensischen Praxis 
des Psychologen. [On forensic practice of psy- 
chologists.]_ Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 21-36.—The 
psychologist called upon as an expert witness en- 
counters thorny problems. His position with respect 
to his legal status, his range of competence, and the 
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weight of his expert evidence are discussed —lW. J, 
Koppitz. 

1525. Lehman, Harvey C. (Ohio U.) The age 
decrement in outstanding scientific creativity. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 128-134.—Criticisms 
of the index of citation are presented. Data are cited 
to bolster the thesis “that the age decrement in out- 
standing scientific creativity is not an artifact but a 
fact.” Major sections are: The Index of Citation 
and How It Was Obtained, What Historians of Sci- 
ence Think of the Index of Citation, New Data, and 
The Findings of Some Outstanding Scholars. “Older 
men may be more scholarly, but they do not usually 
exhibit more originality than do young:r ones.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 


1526. McCary, J. L. (U. Houston) A psy- 
chologist testifies in court. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 53-57.—“‘The case presented, while not an 
‘ideal’ court case, points up some of the problems 
which are likely to confront psychologists called to 
testify. . . . Partial transcripts from three different 
court cases were combined into one hypothetical 
case.” The transcript is presented in the following 
major section: Direct Examination, Cross Examina- 
tion, Redirect Examination, Recross Examination.— 
S. J. Lachman 


1527. Moore, Bruce V. Educational facilities 
and financial assistance for graduate students in 
psychology: 1960-61. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 
797-816.—S. J. Lachman. 


1528. Panse, Friedrich. Klinische Psychologie: 
Ein psychiatrisches Bediirfnis. 
ogy: A psychiatric need.] 


[Clinical psychol- 
Arbeitsgemein. Forsch. 
Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 1960, 88, 7-32.—A re- 
view of progress through the last 100 years in the 
collaboration of psychology and psychiatry. Efforts 
should be made to bring about closer cooperation be- 
tween clinical psychologists and psychiatrists in Ger- 
many. (English summary)—C. T. Morgan. 

1529. Pressey, S. L. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Toward earlier creativity in psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 124-127.—For the doc- 
torate in chemistry median ages of 28.0 (1909-1920) 
and 28.7 (1950-1954) are reported; for the doctorate 
in psychology median ages of 29.5 and 31.2 for com- 
parable periods are reported. “As compared with 
chemists, psychologists thus tend to obtain the doc- 
torate older—and increasingly so.” The “present 
31 is too old a median age for obtaining the doctorate 
in psychology ... [an] earlier [age] would increase 
and perhaps improve professional productivity. . . . 
New programs for superior undergraduates involving 
first selection before entrance, throughout guidance 
and instruction by outstanding faculty members, skip- 
ping of repetitious freshman year work with admis- 
sion even than to advanced courses, and research as- 
sistantships even in the second year give special 
promise of early finding and furthering creativity.” 
—S. J. Lachman. 


1530. Rettig, Salomon; Jacobson, Frank N., & 
Pasamanick, Benjamin. (Ohio State U.) The 
motivational pattern of the mental health profes- 
sional. In Social aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. 
res. Rep., 1958, No. 10. Pp. 1-18.—By means of the 
magnetic board rating technique “data were collected 
on 468 people, representing the professions of psy- 
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chiatry, medicine, psychology, social work, teaching, 
and nursing. The professionals were randomly se- 
lected and came from various state hospitals and 
schools, private agencies, general hospitals, public 
schools, and from private practice in Ohio. The re- 
sults indicate that the seeking of intellectual stimula- 
tion appears to be the essence of the work motiva- 
tion of the professional.”—R. Kaelbling. 


1531. Riegel, Lyman M., & Spern, Raymond A. 
Psychologists’ concept of their role in institutions 
housing the “criminally insane.” Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 15, 160-163.—Institutions in 48 states 
housing persons legally defined as “criminally in- 
sane” were sent questionnaires; 89% were returned. 
The ratio of patients per psychologists varies greatly 
—from 5 to 2000 per psychologist. “41% of the 
psychologists are full-time, while 56% of the units 
have only part-time psychologists.” Major activity 
of psychologists is psychodiagnosis and secondarily 
psychotherapy. Medical administrations “have 
strongly favorable attitudes toward psychologists per- 
forming psychotherapy and . . . as a whole psycholo- 
gists working with the ‘criminally insane’ are fairly 
well satisfied in their relations with their administra- 
tion.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1532. Rohles, F. H., Jr. (Ed.) (Holloman AFB, 
Alamogordo, N. Mex.) A preliminary survey of 
human factors personnel. Washington, D.C.: 
Documentation Inc., 1960. 27 p.—An alphabetical 
and a geographical listing of approximately 1000 
psychologists and nonpsychologists engaged in hu- 
man factors work.—C. T. Morgan. 

1533. Russell, Roger W. (American Psychologi- 
cal Ass.) Annual report of the executive secre- 
tary: 1959. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 735-739. 
-S. J. Lachman. 


1534. Santostefano, Sebastian. (U. Colorado 
School of Medicine) Postdoctoral training in clini- 
cal psychology: A preliminary report by an inter- 
est group. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 213-215.— 
3 purposes of this paper are: “to bring to those con- 
cerned with the education of psychologists some in- 
formation about postdoctoral training in clinical psy- 
chology and some thinking of an interest group ac- 
tively concerned with this problem, to call to the 
attention of potential candidates postdoctoral train- 
ing opportunities which now exist, and to invite 
correspondence and future participation from inter- 
ested institutions and individuals.” 19 centers offer- 
ing postdoctoral fellowships and their training direc- 
tors are listed —S. J. Lachman. 


1535. Tallent, N. (VA Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) Psychological consultation in psychiatry. 
Dis. nerv. Sys., 1960, 21, 560-566.—A discussion of 
the role of the psychologist, his use and interpreta- 
tion of psychological tests, and his writing of psy- 
chological reports for the use of a psychiatrist—C. 
T. Morgan. 

1536. Towbin, Alan P. (VA Hosp., West Haven, 
Conn.) When are cookbooks useful? Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 119-123.—The clinical psycholo- 
gist as tester in the diagnostic triad (patient, refer- 
ring person, and tester) may have the role of a tech- 
nician or consultant. As a technician, he is concerned 
with comparing the patient with others (diagnostic 
categorization) ; as a consultant, he attempts to un- 
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derstand the patient—to develop and evaluate hy- 
potheses on the basis of the patient’s behavior (rather 
than in getting test responses from him). “The im- 
portant differences between these two roles arise from 
the differences in the position or orientation of the 
psychologists in them. . . . Theoretically the kinds of 
activity in which the clinician cannot be replaced by 
the cookbook represent the limits of computing ma- 
chines, of which the cookbook is a special case.” It 
is the role of technician “that requires the use of 
cookbooks.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 2425, 2692) 


PsycHoLocy ABROAD 


1537. Brackbill, Yvonne. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Experimental research with children in the Soviet 
Union: Report of a visit. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 226-233.—“In late June 1959, I visited 
several centers of psychological research in Moscow 
and Leningrad.” Major sections are: Use of S-R 
Rather than R-R Research Designs, Hypothesis Test- 
ing, Use of Infants and Younger Children in Experi- 
mental Research, Interdisciplinary Cooperation, and 
Stress on Practical Applications. “I was surprised 
by the interest value, the quality, and the quantity of 
Soviet research with children.” There is “an inter- 
cultural problem in semantics that deserves considera- 
tion in the interests of better communication and 
hence better appreciation of Soviet contributions to 
the literature in experimental and child psychology.” 
—S. J. Lachman. 


1538. Brickman, William W. John Dewey in 


Russia. Educ. Theory, 1960, 10, 83-86.—Dewey’s 
views on psychology and education were well re- 


garded in the Soviet Union from 1905 to 1931. Sub- 
sequently his popularity declined to the point that, 
since 1952, he has been described as “an ideologist 
of American imperialism” and “a violent enemy of 
the U.S.S.R.”—A. E. Kuensli. 


1539. McCollom, Ivan N. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Psychologists in industry in the United 
Kingdom and Western Germany. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 15, 58-64.—Major sections are: Number 
of Industrial Psychologists, History, Universities and 
Industrial Psychology, Research Institutes, Present- 
Day Activities (United Kingdom: Vocational guid- 
ance, Personnel selection, Training, Methods study, 
Equipment design, Working conditions; Western 
Germany: Vocational guidance, Personnel selection, 
Skill training, Supervisory and management train- 
ing, Accident prevention, Productivity).—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


1540. Masserman, Jules H. (Northwestern U. 
Medical School Chicago) Battlements and bridges 
in the East: The Czechoslovak Psychiatric Con- 
gress with international participation. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1960, 117, 306-313.—N. H. Pronko. 


1541. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., Flushing) 
1957 and 1958 Russian books in psychology, psy- 
chophysiology, and related areas in psyc hiatry. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 204-207.—“I have in 
my possession 51 Russian books in psychology, psy- 
chophysiology, and related areas of psychiatry—24 
published in 1957 and 27 in 1958.” The increased 
quantity of Russian books “is by all tokens being 
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matched by a rise in quality.” The “most outstand- 
ing books are in psychophysiology and not in psy- 
chology proper. . . . | would be glad to lend my books 
to Russian-reading psychologists planning published 
reviews.” An annotated list of the 51 books is pre- 
sented.—S. J. Lachman. 

1542. Shah, R. M., & Joshi, P. D. Development 
techniques for personality changes for happier in- 
dividuals and smoother society. /. Educ. Psychol., 
Baroda, 1960, 18, 344-359.—Some aspects of a tech- 
nique to introduce personality changes on a wide 
scale are presented along with 2 illustrations of the 
use of the technique. One is a group discussion of 
industrial supervisors about human relations in su- 
pervisory tasks. The other is a group discussion of 
parents regarding problems and development of chil- 
dren.—D. Lebo. 

1543. Wickert, Frederic R. Industrial psychol- 
ogy in Africa. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 163- 
170.—“The techniques of industrial psychology offer 
striking advantages not only to Africans at the em- 
ployee level but to managements as well.” The in- 
dustrial psychology of Africa is mostly influenced by 
the British and French. Considerable American in- 
fluence was apparent in South Africa and Liberia. 
Centers of industrial psychology in Union of South 
Africa, Ghana, Nigeria, Federation of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, Kenya, Uganda, Sierra Leone, Li- 
beria, “French” Africa, and Belgian Congo as well 
as other African countries are mentioned. “The de- 
velopment of industrial psychology in the various 
parts of Africa has generally followed closely upon 
the development of the educational system and of 
industry.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1507, 1528, 1828, 2056, 2071, 
2076, 2097, 2126, 2129, 2170, 2192, 2200, 2216, 
2224, 2227, 2232, 2239, 2242, 2251, 2457, 2749, 
2814, 2815) 
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1544. Baker, Lawrence M. (Purdue U.) Gen- 
eral experimental psychology: An introduction to 
principles. New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 1960. 
xiii, 420 p. $6.00.—A textbook designed specifically 
for the first course in experimental psychology. Ma- 
terial is organized and presented under the following 
chapter titles: “General Problems, Methods, and 
Techniques: Measuring Time for Responses”; “Gen- 
eral Sensitivity and Structural Considerations” ; “Ex- 
ploring Cutaneous Sense Functions”; “Position and 
Movement Sensitivity”; “Contributions and Experi- 
ments on Hearing”; “Facts, Problems, and Experi- 
ments in Seeing”; “Factors in Perception: Form, 
Distance, Movement”; “Bodily Changes and Psy- 
chological Phenomena”; “The Process of Attending: 
Temporary Set”; “Studies of Association: Relating 
and Organizing”; “Experiments in Exploring, Ma- 
nipulating and Thinking”; “Experiments with 
Drives, Motives, and Social Interaction”; “Design- 
ing and Performing on Original Experiment: Sci- 
ence, Research, Experimentation,” and others.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

1545. Powers, W. T., Clark, R. K., & McFar- 
land, R. L. (VA Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) A general 
feedback theory of human behavior. Part II. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 309-323.—The applica- 
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tions of feedback theory to human behavior are out- 
lined, and 6 hypothesized levels of perceptual vari- 
ables associated with human feedback control systems 
are introduced. The range of these levels is from 
spinal reflexes to those systems perceiving and main- 
taining orderliness and system concepts. An organ- 
izing system is described—iV. B. Essman. 


1546. Reid, R. L. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Be- 
havior theory. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1960, No. 
42, 35-39.—One of a series of papers describing mod- 
ern trends. This provides a brief review of the 
growth of behavior theory in the past and an assess- 
ment of present developments in relation to it—/P. F. 
C. Castle 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


1547. Brooks, V., & Hochberg, J. A psycho- 
physical study of “cuteness.” Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 11, 205.—"Three groups of Ss each rated a set 
of five simple drawings of a baby on numbered scales, 
with ‘most cute’ at 10, ‘least cute’ at zero, and the 
rest where appropriate. For Groups A (profile, N 

39) and B (full face, N = 38), drawn eye heights 
were varied up (+) and down (—) from those of 
neutral stimulus Faces 1 and 2...; for C (profile, 
N = 40), eyes were varied forward (+) and back 
(—) from Stimulus 1.” Results were significant for 
Groups A and B, but not for Group C—C. H. 
-lmmons 


1548. Brown, R. H. Some methodological con- 
siderations in measuring visual thresholds for 
velocity. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 111-122.— 
“By expressing speed in terms of the visual angle 
subtended at the eye by a moving stimulus, it is 
possible to compare thresholds reported in the litera- 
ture for different observational distances. Examina- 
tion of threshold distributions shows a proportionality 
between mean and standard deviation. This pro- 
portionality indicates that a logarithmic function of 
angular speed yields, as an approximation, the con- 
stant variance assumed for the curve fitting pro- 
cedures and tests of normal curve statistics.”"—C. H. 
Ammons. 


1549. Creelman, C. D. (U 


Applica- 
tions of signal detectability theory to psychophysi- 


Michigan ) 


cal research: A bibliography. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Univer. Michigan Research Institute, 1960. iv. 12 p. 


1550. Green, David M. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Psychoacoustics and detection the- 
ory. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1189-1203.— 
In this tutorial paper detection theory is treated as a 
combination of 2 theoretical structures: decision the- 
ory and the concept of ideal O. By treating the 
threshold process as an instance of hypothesis testing, 
2 determinants of the process are recognized: (a) the 
detectability of the signal and (b) the criterion level 
of the O. The theory provides a technic of analysis 
which allows one to obtain a quantitative estimate of 
both factors. The concept of ideal O is reviewed 
with special emphasis on the assumptions of the 
derivation.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1551. Tanner, W. P., Jr. (U. Michigan) Ap- 
, Plication of the theory of signal detectability to 
amplitude discrimination. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 364.—Abstract 
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1552. Weiss, Walter, & Ten Eyck, Peter H. 
(Boston U.) Effects on judgments of changes in 
the response scale. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 487-495. 
—lIn a study to determine the effect of previous ex- 
perience with differing response scales upon Ss’ judg- 
ments of stimuli when a common scale was used, 
judgments of numerical and verbal response scales 
were called for. Number of categories in the re- 
sponse scale did not affect subsequent judgments 
where experience with these was indicated; com- 
parable scale judgments were made using the nu- 
merical and verbal response scales; greater informa- 
tion was transmitted with a 7-category scale than 
with a 3-category one; and response latency was 
linearly related to the number of categories in the 
response scale—W. B. Essman. 


PERCEPTION (GENERAL) 


1553. Arnoult, Malcolm D. (Texas Christian 
U.) Prediction of perceptual responses from 
structural characteristics of the stimulus. Percept. 
mot, Skills, 1960, 11, 261-268.—2 samples represent- 
ing 2 “stimulus domains” were combined and pre- 
sented to 4 groups to obtain ratings for “Complexity,” 
“Familiarity,” “Meaningfulness,” and “Size.” Meas- 
urable characteristics of the stimuli correlated with 
the ratings confirmed reliability findings and pointed 
to the importance of “symmetry” and “curvature” in 
such judgments. “Size” judgments appeared depend- 
ent upon size—W. B. Essman. 


1554. Boyle, D. G. (University Coll. Hull, Eng- 
land) A contribution to the study of phenomenal 
causation. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 171- 
179.—An attempt to discover the quantitative rela- 
tionships between the relative speeds of 2 rectangles 
representing objects participating in dynamic inter- 
relationships, and the length of path of the more 
passive of the 2 objects to the “Launching” and 
“Triggering” of a Michotte type impression—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 


1555. Cantril, Hadley. (Inst. International So- 
cial Research, Princeton, N.J.) Concerning the na- 
ture of perception. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1960, 
104, 467-473.—Experience is related to human aware- 
ness (a) as immediate (raw data unanalyzed), (b) 
as description (focused on particular aspects), (c) 
as analyzed or conceptual (a useful distortion), or 
(d) as abstraction from immediate experience into 
subjective units which have functional use. These 
units exist as “assumptions” (learned significances) 
which the individual builds up and maintains or 
alters. The assumptions may by means of learning 
create such generalizations as (a) objects, (b) peo- 
ple, (c) sequences, (d) actions, (e) times, and (f) 
values. There are constancies among these signifi- 
cances, steady uniformities which nevertheless can 
change and which provide the individual with what 
he can count on.—E. G. Boring. 


1556. Chatterjea, R. G. (Calcutta U., India) 
The effect of distraction on time gap in the es- 
timation of short duration. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 335-339.—By the method of reproduction 10 Ss 
were asked to estimate 10 visual stimulus times rang- 
ing from 0.1 secs. to 1.0 secs., each stimulus being 
presented for judgment 10 times. An electric bell 
near the S began when the visual stimulus light went 
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off and finished when the S had concluded his time 
judgment. All the stimulus times were overestimated 
by all Ss. The time lag (i.e., the time before S 
begins his estimation) was positively related to length 
of stimulus time. The distracting noise apparently 
enhanced this relationship—C. M. Franks. 


i557. Costello, C. G. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don, England) Further observations on the spiral 
after-effect. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 324.— 
2 experiments with the spiral aftereffect suggest that: 
(a) there is a relationship between the duration of 
the aftereffect and the distance of the projection field 
and (b) the expansion aftereffect was seen after 
shorter periods of stimulation than the contraction 
aftereffect which required a longer period of stimula- 
tion.—W. B. Essman. 

1558. Eyck, P.H. T. (Boston U.) Relationship 
between judgments on a complex dimension and 
judgments on its elementary componets. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 982.—Abstract. 

1559. Eysenck, H. J., & Holland, H. Length 
of spiral after-effect as a function of drive. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 129-130.—"Ss (N = 350) 
under high and low drive, respectively, were admin- 
istered the rotating spiral. It was found that high 
drive significantly reduces the duration of after- 
effect."-—C. H. Ammons. 

1560. Fraisse, P. Recognition time measured 
by verbal reaction to figures and words. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 204.—‘‘Five Ss were required 
to recognize as quickly as possible four words 
(square, triangle, hexagon, octagon) and the four 
corresponding figures” presented in random order. 


Analysis of variance of verbal reaction times yielded 
significant Fs for Between Ss, Between Forms and 


Words; and Between Triangle and Square, and Be- 
tween Hexagon and Octagon. Naming a word was 
quicker than naming a shape—C. H. Ammons. 


1561. Harris, Jesse G. A study of visual-audi- 
tory conflict involving three stimuli. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. NM 14 01 11, 
Sub. 7, No. 2. ii, 30 p—Visual and auditory stimuli 
were randomly presented to 40 cadets at the United 
States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida in pre- 
flight training. Analysis of response time and errors 
revealed marked differences between response cate- 
gories in accordance with the apparent levels of dif- 
ficulty of the conflict problems. Mean response times 
were shorter to color than to form. Significant im- 
provement in performance occurred on successive 
trials. This method is proposed for studies of ef- 
ficiency of perceptual and intellectual functions under 
varying physiological conditions.—L. Shatin. 

1562. Holland, H., & Eysenck, H. J. Spiral after- 
effect as a function of length of stimulation. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 228.—‘245 applicant indus- 
trial apprentices (ages between 16 and 18) were 
given four trials at periods of stimulation of 15”, 45”, 
90”, and 120”, duration of after-effect being assessed 
after each trial. Order was the same for all Ss. 
Trials were separated by 30” rest pauses. The spiral 

. rotated at 100 rpm, and .. . was viewed in good 
day-light illumination from a distance of 9 ft. Means 
and SDs for the four periods were as follows: 13.06 
+ 5.46; 14.54 +5.49; 16.97 + 7.00; and 19.05 + 9.35. 
These points lie closely about a straight line the 


function of which is: Y = 11.75 + .0595x. Curvature 
in this population would therefore appear to lie in 
the region of stimulation periods less than 15”, and 
the asymptote, if any, above the 120” mark.” Relia- 
bilities ranged from .64 to .85.—C. H. Ammons. 


1563. Ikuta, Hiroyuki. (Nagoya U., Japan) 
Displacement in figural after-effects and simul- 
taneous illusions: II. Temporal factors. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 31, 173-180.—It was hypothesized 
that these 2 visual phenomena may be attributed to 
the interaction of a perceived figure with the one 
preceding or following it in the visual field. Using 
the time elapsing after presentation or removal as 
the independent variable, the E measured the gradual 
changes occurring in the field in cases of simultane- 
ous illusions and the amount of the figural aftereffect 
at various points in an affected figure. In the latter 
case it was found that the time elapsed following 
removal of the inspection figure determined the ob- 
served change, and that there was gross correspond- 
ence between empirically and theoretically derived 
values.—J. Lyon. 


1564. Jensen, Glen D. (U. New Mexico) Ef- 
fect of past experience upon induced movement. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 281-288-——In an ex- 
periment using stimuli which elicit a forward direc- 
tional bias, induced movement occurred significantly 
less often when its presence would have resulted in 
backward movement. In a situation wherein the 
lateral extent of the total stimulus field remains con- 
stant induced movement of the stimulus figure oc- 
curred on 65% of all trials, and backward movement 
was more difficult to induce than forward movement. 
—W. B. Essman. 


1565. Maeda, Hisashi. (Kagoshima U., Japan) 
On the inhibitory effects of extrapolated stimuli 
in the successive comparison of brightness. II. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 161-172—In one of a 
series of studies on the inhibitory effect of a stimu- 
lus light (e) preceding a standard (N) and a com- 
parison (V) stimulus, further analysis was made of 
the successive comparison of brightness and of the 
assimilation-contrast effect. A number of variables 
were investigated in different combinations: the 
brightness of e, time interval between N and \V, in- 
trospective reports of differences among the lights, 
spatial grouping of the stimuli, and order of presen- 
tation. The results were attributed to an inhibitory 
process similar to the Kohler-Restorff effect.—J. 
Lyons. 


1566. Meyer, Donald R., Sukemune, Seisoh, & 
Myers, Roger. (Ohio State U.) Local variations 
in the magnitude of a figural aftereffect. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 314-317.—‘‘Measurements were 
made with two Ss, by a constant stimulus method, of 
magnitude of figural displacement as a function of 
position of the figures. Generally, displacement is 
greatest when the interacting figures are peripherally 
placed within the central visual field. This result is 
consistent with the view, common to theories of dis- 
placement, that the visual cortex is the locus of the 
processes involved in this effect.”—J/. Arbit 


1567. Natsoulas, T. (U. Michigan) A study in 
the perception of causality: Principles of momen- 
tum and kinetic energy in the perception of colli- 
sions. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4731.—Abstract. 
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1568. Obonai, Torao. (Tokyo U. Education, 
Japan) The concept of psycho-physiological in- 
duction: A review of experimental works. Psy- 
chologia, 1957, 1, 3-9.—The author discusses figural 
aftereffects and other induction effects in relation to 
his theory of “psycho-physiological induction.” This 
states that “the areas surrounding the stimulated 
part of the retina [strictly speaking, the nervous 
system] undergo a change in excitability when light 
stimulates one part of the retina Such an ex- 
citability appears as various sensory or perceptual 
properties such as sensitivity, brightness, color, spa- 
tial extent, protensity, etc.” (24 ref.)—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 

1569. Oyama, Tadasu. (Hokkaido U., Japan) 
Figure-ground dominance as a function of sector 
angle, brightness, hue, and orientation. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 299-305.—The figure-ground re- 
versible pattern was a circle divided into 6 or 8 
sectors. Alternate sectors had a constant hue and 
brightness which differed in the alternate sets. Meas- 
ured the percent of time each set of sectors was 
observed during a given observation period.—/. 
Arbit. 


1570. Rock, Irvin, & Ebenholtz, Sheldon. The 
relational determination of perceived size. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1959, 66, 387-401.—A series of experi- 
ments supported the hypothesis that phenomenal size 
is relationally determined. The effect is greater for 
single lines, less pronounced for 2 dimensional fig- 
ures. It is not possible to use the relational determi- 
nation of perceived size as explanation for size con- 


stancy.—W. J. Koppitz. 


1571. Sato, Chizu. (Keio U., Tokyo, Japan) 
Orientation in the perception of space. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 31, 153-160.—The problem of spatial 
orientation was studied from 3 aspects—visual per- 
ception, kinesthetic movement, and memory. In the 
lst experiment, Ss were required to draw figures, 
either on inspection or from memory, as though ro- 
tated 90° or 180° or as seen in mirror image. Time 
required and error scores were greatest for the 180° 
rotation and least for the mirror rotation; Ss worked 
faster and made more errors under the condition of 
inspecting the figures, but reported the task as easier. 
Results from a 2nd experiment indicated that ease of 
perception under tachistoscopic exposure was unre- 
lated to accuracy in rotating them. In a 3rd experi- 
ment using mazes, no differences were found for 
conditions of rotation or complexity of the mazes. 
Results were interpreted as indicating more complex 
mental functioning, including kinesthetic and memory 
aspects, in the 3rd experiment.—J/. Lyons. 


1572. Sato, K. Symposium on the structure of 
the induction field in visual form perception. Psy- 
chologia, 1957, 1, 2.—As an introduction to a 3-paper 
symposium (see 35: 1563, 1577) Sato gives a table 
classifying papers given at the Japanese Psychologi- 


cal Association for 6 years, 1951-56. Out of 364 
total, 84 were on illusions and induction fields, 46 on 
aftereffects, 34 on constancies, 40 on space and move- 
ment, 26 on time error, 20 on social, 25 on develop- 
mental, 6 on method and theory, and 83 miscellane- 
ous.—C. T. Morgan. 


1573. Sato, Koji. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
studies on the transposition problem. 


Japanese 
Psycholo- 
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gia, 1957, 1, 22-29.—A review of prewar and post- 
war research. (33-item bibliog.) —C. T. Morgan. 

1574. Simmel, E. C. (Washington State U.) 
Time perception as a function of the goal gradi- 
ent and magnitude of reward. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 684.—Abstract. 

1575. Terwilliger, R. F. (Stanford U.) Studies 
in visual aftereffects. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1266.—Abstract. 


1576. Wiener, M., & Schiller, P. H. (Clark U.) 
Subliminal perception or perception of partial 
cues. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 124-137.— 
3 studies are reported aimed at assessing whether 
perception without awareness involves response to a 
below-the-threshold stimulus or whether the stimulus, 
though below the reportable threshold, is nevertheless 
perceived and S responds to minimal cues. The re- 
sults favor the latter explanation. There is an in- 
tensive theoretical discussion. (28 ref.)—G. Frank. 

1577. Yokose, Zensho. (Nagoya U., Japan) 
Theoretical formula of vector-field and its experi- 
mental proof. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 17-21.—A theo- 
retical formula is derived for predicting retinal in- 
duction effects. This is said to be in essential agree- 
ment with theory and fact. “Thus the induction seen 
around a figure forms a field, which is a potential 
field for energy distribution, and at the same time 
constructs a vector field of forces due to the gradi- 
ent.”—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 1662, 1748, 1755, 1817, 2037, 
2045, 2112, 2273, 2303, 2398, 2512) 
VISION 

1578. Flescher, I. (Columbia U.) Ocular- 
manual laterality and perceptual rotation of literal 
symbols. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 681.—Ab- 
stract. 

1579. Gaardner, Kenneth. (U. California School 
Medicine, San Francisco) Relating a component 
of physiological nystagmus to visual display. Sci- 
ence, 1960, 132, 471-472.—“A transactional position 
suggests the hypothesis that there should be changes 
in the fine eye movements of a fixating subject if 
the fixated visual display is altered. It is shown that 
the mean saccadic eye movements are unequivocally 
different with different positions of the stimulus 
within the visual field.” Evidence suggests the possi- 
bility that fine eye movements are an experimentally 
predictable derivative of both the stimulus and the 
percept.—S. J. Lachman. 


1580. Hebbard, Frederick W. (Ohio State U.) 
Foveal fixation disparity measurements and their 
use in determining the relationship between ac- 
commodative convergence and accommodation. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 3-26.—“A method was 
described whereby fixation disparity may be meas- 
ured with or without fusion present in the central 
part of the fusion field. The measurements are re- 
ported for one subject, made both with foveal fusion 
and with fusion prevented in the central 1.5 degrees 
of the fusion field, for prism vergence of 20 base-in 
to 40 base-out, and with adds of —1 D. through 
+3 D. The factors which influence fixation dis- 
parity were summarized and the clinical significance 
of fixation-disparity findings was discussed.”— 
Author summary. 
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1581. Hess, Eckhard H., & Polt, James M. 
Pupil size as related to interest value of visual 
stimuli. Science, 1960, 132, 349-350.—‘Increases in 
the size of the pupil of the eye have been found to 
accompany the viewing of emotionally toned or in- 
teresting visual stimuli. A technique for recording 
such changes has been developed, and preliminary re- 
sults with cats and human beings are reported with 
attention being given to differences between the sexes 
in response to particular types of material.” A fig- 
ure is presented indicating changes in pupil size of 
male and female Ss to pictures of: a baby, mother and 
baby, nude male, nude female, and landscape.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

1582. Horsten, G. P. M., & Winkelman, J. E. 
(Amsterdam, Netherlands) Development of the 
ERG in relation to histological differentiation of 
the retina in man and animals. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1960, 63, 232-242.—In 2 litters of puppies 
the first signs of electrical activity in the developing 
retina could be detected only by using a high in- 
tensity light after dark adaptation. Then, from a 
comparison of the histological development of dog 
and human retinas, it was concluded that the ERG 
could be expected in the human newborn. Clinical 
examination of newborn children, including pre- 
matures, revealed an ERG in all cases. This find- 
ing contradicts the generally held position which fol- 
lows from the studies of Zetterstrom.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1583. Pritchard, R. M., Heron, W., & Hebb, D. 
O. (McGill U., Canada) Visual perception ap- 
proached by the method of stabilized images. 
Canad, J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 67-77.—With retinal 
images stabilized by an optical system attached to a 
contact lens, each of 4 Ss reported on a variety of 
regular and irregular outline figures. “A mean- 
ingful diagram is visible longer than a meaningless 
one.” When attention is directed to part of the 
target. this part usually remains in view longer. 
Straight line segments act as a unit even when part 
of a square or triangle. Jagged closed figures are 
less stable than rounded ones. Depth effects are 
prevalent, and field effects have been noted.—R. S. 
Davidon. 

1584. Quereau, James V. D. (Reading Hosp., 
Pa.) Why torsion? AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 
63, 307-312.—Since Helmholtz, agreement that tor- 
sion exists has not led to any agreement as to why. 
Model eyes, with Helmholtz’s horizontal and Don- 
ders’ vertical reference planes, were turned obliquely. 
Photographs of an overhead sphere also show “that 
once the position of the meridians of longitude has 
been established by the direction of rotation, it is the 
movement of the observer’s subjective vertical around 
the eyes which generates torsion.” The remaining 
question—what is the nature of the compensatory 
mechanism which rolls the eye around its visual 
line?—should be studied since some new principles 
of ocular movement may be involved.—R. L. Sulzer. 


1585. Sloan, Louise L., Sears, Marvin L., & 
Jablonski, Maria D. (Johns Hopkins U.) Con- 
vergence-accommodation relationships. AMA 
Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 283-306.—‘‘A simple clini- 
cal test is described which uses a combination of the 
Maddox rod and the prism-cover tests to provide 
subjective measures of the lateral phorias at 33 cm. 
associated with different accommodative stimuli.” 
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The 22 figures which summarize the data from 
several categories of patients show that the relation- 
ship between accommodative convergence (AC) and 
the accommodative stimulus (A) was approximately 
linear. A graph showing the AC/A ratio may be of 
help in determining the cause of an esophoria and, 
hence, in choosing the most suitable treatment.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 

(See also Abstract 2209) 

Space & Object Perception 

1586. Alluisi, E. A. On the use of information 
measures in studies of form perception. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 195-203.—*‘Some of the classical 
generalizations relating to form perception in man 
have been identified loosely with certain information 
measures. The connection suggests, for example, 
that the ‘simplicity’ of a shape or pattern is related 
to the uncertainty of that pattern as a stimulus. 
Finally, a review of a selected sample of some of the 
more recent studies of form perception is presented; 
this review is meant to illustrate the use of informa- 
tion measures in perceptual studies and the influence 
of an ‘informational approach’ to form perception.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 

1587. Bryden, M. P. (McGill U., Canada) 
Tachistoscopic recognition of non-alphabetical 
material. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 78-86.— 
Horizontal rows of letters or of geometric forms, 
centered at the fixation point, were presented tachis- 
toscopically. For both, more were recognized in the 
left field than the right. With exposure of forms in 
the left and right fields successively, however, there 
was no difference between fields, a result different 
than that previously reported for letters. Instruc- 
tions to report either from left to right or right to 
left changed the locus of optimal recognition for 
forms, but not that for letters. A central association 
model, based on the concept of multiple associations 
between traces, seems best suited to such problems 
of serial order.—R. S. Davidon. 

1588. Goldberg, S. (U. Buffalo) The problem 
of form recognition in the uniform visual field. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 238.—Abstract. 

1589. Goodson, James E., & Miller, James W. 
Dynamic visual acuity in an applied setting. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1969, Proj. No. NM 
17 01 99, Sub. 2, No. 16. ii, 14 p—Visual acuity 
deteriorates in flight when target speeds are in- 
creased, in much the same manner as it does in the 
laboratory when similar targets (Landolt C’s) are 
used. The rate of deterioration in acuity, when using 
2 targets, seems to take a linear form over the range 
of speeds used as opposed to the curvilinear form 
taken when 1 target is used. Performance of the 
visual tracking task is benefited by deceleration and 
by change in configuration of the targets. Anxiety 
(proneness to air sickness) does not influence task 
performance. All 3 methods used for testing dynamic 
acuity discriminate among Ss significantly at all 
speeds. There is considerable learning in the 1-target 
method, but none with the more complex target.— 
L. Shatin. 

1590. Lit, Alfred. (U. Michigan) Magnitude 
of the Pulfrich stereophenomenon as a function 
of target thickness. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 
321-327.—“‘Measurements of the near and far dis- 
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placements of an oscillating black vertical rod are 
obtained as functions of (a) target thickness, (b) 
target velocity, and (c) condition of unequal binocu- 
lar retinal illuminance. The experimental data show 
that variation in target thickness has no effect on the 
magnitude of the apparent near and far displace- 
ments. Variations in target velocity and in condi- 
tion of unequal binocular retinal illuminance produce 
characteristic effects which are shown to be in good 
quantitative agreement with geometrical predictions 
based on the theory of the Pulfrich stereophenome- 
non. Discrepancies in the magnitude of the dis- 
placements at low target velocities are noted and dis- 
cussed.” —D. S. Blough. 

1591. Vasa, R. L. (USN Medical School, Be- 
thesda, Md.) A study of visual performance. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 67-81.—Using a Landolt 
ring target, variations in frequency of seeing and 
reaction time were studied as a function of contrast 
level, luminance, rate of successive exposures, and 
duration of exposures. Results for 3 Ss are pre- 
sented.—E. G. Heinemann. 


Color Vision 


1592. Brindley, G. S. (Cambridge U., England) 
Two more visual theorems. Quart, J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 12, 110-112—‘“The basis of the widely 
held opinion that the spectral sensitivities of the 
mechanisms determining trichromacy must be linearly 
related to the spectral mixture functions is examined, 
and a proof from simple assumptions is stated.”— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1593. Conover, Donald W. The amount of in- 


formation in the absolute judgment of Munsell 


hues. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1959, No. 58-262. 
48 p.—Surface colors from the Munsell 50-hue series 
of colored papers were used to make a preliminary 
equal-discriminability scale for the absolute recog- 
nition of An equally spaced series of 16 
colors was selected. This scale was validated with 
a 2nd group of Ss. No adjacent pair of colors was 
confused with much greater frequency than any other 
pair. The average color-normal individual can iden- 
tify, on an absolute basis, 9 surface colors. For prac- 
tical coding purposes between 5 and 8 colors can be 
used. The exact number depends on how unfavorable 
the viewing conditions are expected to be and how 
large a proportion of the population must read the 
code without error. Theoretical and practical aspects 
of the results are reviewed.—G. E. Rowland. 

1594. Enoch, Jay M. (Washington U. Medical 
School, St. Louis, Mo.) Response of a model 
retinal receptor as a function of wavelength. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 315-320.—“A polystyrene 
foam model of the ellipsoid of a retinal cone receptor 
was uniformly irradiated by a point source of micro- 
wave energy. . . . The shorter the wavelength, the 
greater the ability of the model to concentrate the 
incident energy when the model was oriented in the 
direction of maximum sensitivity. . . . for the shorter 
wavelengths, the sensitivity falls off more rapidly 
(from the maximum) for equivalent obliquity of 
incidence of the wave front.”—D. S. Blough. 

1595. Geschwind, Norman, & Segal, John R. 


(VA Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Colors of all hues 
from binocular mixing of two colors. Science, 


colors 
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1960, 131, 608.—"Land has recently studied the per- 
ception of colors resulting from appropriate mixtures 
of two colors or of one color and light from an in- 
candescent lamp. In an ‘image situation,’ colors of 
all hues may result from such mixtures. The find- 
ings presented demonstrate that the mixing which 
Land accomplished by superimposing two projected 
images on a screen can be achieved when the two 
color separation images are presented simultaneously 
but separately to the two eyes.” Explanations’ of 
binocular color mixing are suggested—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


1596. Goldstein, A. G., & Brooks, R. A red- 
green color vision test employing transparencies. 
Percept mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 229-230.—“‘A red-green 
color vision test employing transparencies is de- 
scribed and data for 18 Ss are presented.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


1597. Perry, A.. & Howard, I. P. (Durham U., 
England) A new colour mixer and episcotister. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 121-123.—A differ- 
ential system is described. It is inexpensive and can 
be used as a color mixer or episcotister for research 
and student work.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1598. Wienke, Richard E. (USN Medical Re- 
search Lab., New London, Conn.) Refractive error 
and the green/red ratio. /. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
50, 341-342.—Studies using the Rayleigh equation 
have indicated that color-normal Ss may use widely 
varying proportions of red and green to match a 
standard yellow. 6 Ss with known refractive errors 
and with normal color vision made a series of red- 
green matches to a standard amount of the yellow 
stimulus. The green/red ratios were plotted against 
equivalent spherical error in diopters, and it was 
found that the refractive error can be used to make 
reasonably good predictions of the green/red ratio.— 
Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1602, 1729, 2030, 2528, 2851) 


Visual Sensitivity 

1599. Diamond, A. Leonard. (U. Hawaii) A 
theory of depression and enhancement in the 
brightness response. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 168- 
199.—A theory for the explanation of “psychophysi- 
cal depression and enhancement in terms of physio- 
logical inhibition occurring between on fibers (de- 
pression) and between on and off fibers (enhance- 
ment).” (21 fig., 25 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


1600. Dixon, Norman F. (University Coll., U. 
London, England) Apparent changes in the visual 
threshold: Central or peripheral? Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 297-309.—F rom a study of 12 normal 
Ss, in which the threshold of one eye was measured 
during the subliminal presentation to the other eye 
of anxiety-producing stimulus material, it was sug- 
gested that the emotional correlations of a stimulus 
presentation to one eye will affect the thresholds 
recorded for the other eye. The wavelengths for 
which the thresholds change are determined by the 
wavelengths of the subliminal presentations. From a 
study of discrimination thresholds for 2 comple- 
mentary colors, it was tentatively suggested that 
“perceptual defence” depends upon central rather 
than peripheral mechanisms.—C. M. Franks. 
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1601. Forsyth, D. M. (Johns Hopkins U.) Use 
of a Fourier model in describing the fusion of 
complex visual stimuli. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
50, 337-341.—“One interesting property of this type 
of analysis is that the direction of analysis with re- 
spect to time is irrelevant. Given a train of pulses 
which consists of three periods of alternating dura- 
tion, the train ABCABC.. . has the same amplitude- 
frequency components as the train CBACBA... . 
Further, if the three periods are square waves with 
on times equal to off times, these components remain 
the same when the on-off times within each period 
are reversed. The present paper demonstrates that 
such trains of pulses, having different temporal pat- 
terns but the same amplitude-frequency components 
according to Fourier, have equivalent fusion point.” 
—D, S. Blough. 


1602. Graham, C. H., Hsia Yun, & Heath, Gor- 
don G. (Columbia U.) Luminosity losses in 
deuteranopes. Science, 1960, 131, 417-418.—Instead 
of a luminosity loss in the blue and green regions of 
the spectrum, Heath in an earlier research found a 
luminosity gain for deuteranopes in the spectral re- 
gion from about 520m, into the red beyond 700muz. 
Heath’s results are not in accord with those obtained 
by other methods. These results, according to Gra- 
ham and Hsia, may be due to Heath’s method of 
flicker equality or differences in criteria for the 
selection of deuteranopes. Heath replies that: “The 
question of whether deuteranopes show losses or 
gains in luminosity, quite apart from the two possi- 
bilities suggested by Graham and Hsia, may lie in 
one’s definition of ‘luminosity.’”—S. J. Lachman. 


1603. Hudson, E. M. (Columbia U.) The 
Brucke-Bartley effect and the subsequent course 
of dark adaptation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
969.—Abstract. 


1604. Kaplan, Ira T., & Ripps, Harris. (New 
York U. Postgraduate Medical School) Effect on 
visual threshold of light outside the test area. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 284-289.—“A circular test 
field was surrounded by several spots of light (in- 
ducers), which were equidistant from the test field. 
The luminance threshold of the test field was de- 
termined as a function of the luminance, number, and 
location of inducers in the fovea and in the pe- 
riphery.” Test threshold rose as inducing luminance 
increased and as the number of inducers increased. 
The rise in threshold produced by a given number 
of inducers increased as the distance between them 
increased. “Varying the luminance, number, or loca- 
tion of inducers produced larger effects in the pe- 
riphery than in the fovea.”-——-J. Arbit. 


1605. Lloyd, V. V., & Landis, C. (New York 
State Psychiatric Inst. NYC) Role of the light- 
dark ratio as a determinant of the flicker-fusion 
threshold. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 332-336.— 
An apparatus and procedure are described by which 
CFF-log I functions were obtained for a range of 
light-dark ratio (LDR) values with 2 sizes of foveal 
area. When the data are plotted against log light 
pulse brightness, i.e., uncompensated, the relative 
positions on the y axis of the sets of points corre- 
sponding to the different LDRs vary with bright- 
ness level. When the results are shown as a func- 
tion of log brightness which has been compensated 
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according to the Talbot-Plateau law, the higher the 
LDR, the lower the set of points on the y axis, ir- 
respective of brightness level. The effect of an in- 
crease in area is to raise the position of a given set 
of points.—Author abstract. 


1606. Meyerson, 
France) Problemes de la couleur. [Problems of 
color.| | Paris, France: Centre National Recherche 
Scientifique, 1957. 372 p—This volume is a collec- 
tion of 23 papers presented at a colloquium held in 
Paris from 18-20 May 1954. These papers deal not 
only with the physiology and psychology of color, but 
also with the use and manufacture of colored pig- 
ments, the use of color in the graphic and plastic arts, 
the naming of color in several languages; in short, 
with all the possible interactions between man and 
his environment in which color was thought to be an 
important factor.—K. M. Newman. 


1607. Ogle, Kenneth N. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Blurring of the retinal image and con- 
trast thresholds in the fovea. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 307-315.—“. . . the contrast thresholds of 
visibility at the fovea of a point light source for a 
white background having a luminance of about 12 
mL were determined for various degrees of out-of- 
focus images. Compared to the threshold for sharp 
imagery, the threshold was markedly increased with 
increase in blur of the retinal image An equa- 
tion, based upon (1) retinal response to a uniform 
luminous density in the blurred image, (2) a minimal 
effective angular size of the blur disk size, and (3) 
an asymmetry factor probably related to the char- 


Ignace. (Ed.) 


(Toulouse, 


acter of the spherical aberration and possibly to the 
Stiles-Crawford phenomenon, was derived and was 
found to describe the data adequately.”—D. S. Blough. 


1608. Simonson, Ernst. (U. Minnesota Medical 
School) Flicker between different brightness 
levels as determinant of the flicker fusion. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 328-331.—“. . . an electronic 
flicker apparatus was developed for continuous vari- 
ation of brightness, area, light-dark ratio, ambient 
light ratio, and monocular or binocular exposure. 

. At the same total light emission (Talbot level), 
the following ratios of ambient light, in percent of 
the total emission were investigated with monocular 
presentation: 0, 25, 50, 75, 85, and 95, at two levels 
of total brightness. Visual field (1.5°) and time in- 
terval ratio 50:50 were kept constant. There was no 
difference in the subjective sensation of flicker at 
any ambient light ratio. There was a continuous 
drop of the fusion frequency of flicker with increas- 
ing ratio of ambient light.”--D. S. Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 1790, 1797, 1802, 1843, 2614) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


1609. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Illinois) Iso- 
hedonic contour maps. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 478. 
—Isohedonic contour maps are described for various 
areas of taste sensation by measuring taste prefer- 
ences for positive and negative solutes in rats. These 
maps make possible the specification of hedonic 
equality for sets of taste stimuli and allow for the 
control of hedonic intensity—W. B. Essman. 


(See also Abstract 1841) 
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SoMESTHESIS 


1610. Jacobs, Harry L., Levenspiel, Octave; 
Rhodes, H. J., & Elwell, Richard. (Bucknell U.) 
A hydrostatic oil bearing turntable system for the 
laboratory study of some aspects of weightless- 
ness. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 333-336.—An 
externally pressurized oil bearing system is described 
which has been used to study performance under 
“free-fall” and to determine whole body movement of 
inertia. —W. B. Lssman. 


1611. Montandon, A., Russbach, A., & Fumeaux, 
J. (Hopital Cantonale, Geneva, Switzerland) Dé- 
termination du seuil vestibulaire nystagmique d’ac- 
célération giratoire, chez le sujet normal et en 
pathologie. [Threshold determination of vestibular 
nystagmus in response to rotational acceleration in 
normal subjects and patients.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 
20, 253-260.—The statistical threshold of the nystag- 
mic response of the horizontal semicircular canal to 
rotary acceleration in normal subjects lies just below 
1°/sec*. Differences due to various types of pathol- 
ogy are discussed. (2 fig., 15 ref., English sum- 
mary )—M. L. Simmel. 


1612. Pfaltz,C. R. (Biirgerspital, Basel, Switzer- 
land) Recherches photo-électronystagmographi- 
ques sur la réaction thermique du labyrinthe. 
| Photo-electronystagmographic studies of the thermal 
reaction of the labyrinth.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 
240-248.—Techniques of stimulation and recording 
are discussed, as well as criteria for the interpreta- 
tion of results. (3 fig., 8 ref., English summary )— 
M. L. Simmel 


1613. Rhodes, H. J., Jacobs, Harry L., & Leven- 
spiel, Octave. (Bucknell U.) A duplex rotator 
for experimental control of vestibular stimulation. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 337-340.—A duplex 
turntable system which allows translatory motion and 
a wide range of rotation speeds is described. De- 
signed to attenuate vestibular stimulation in constant 
rotation experiments, it can also serve for precise 
variation of vestibular input—W. B. Essman. 


1614. Ronco, P. G. (Boston U.) An experi- 
mental quantification of kinesthetic sensation: 
Extent of movement. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
972.—Abstract. 


1615. Shewchuk, L. A., & Zubek, John P. (U. 
Manitoba, Canada) A technique of intermittent 
stimulation for measurement of tactual sensi- 
tivity: Apparatus and preliminary results. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 29-37.—The frequency of an 
interrupted stream of air was increased until S re- 
ported a constant or fused sensation. On the finger- 
tip the relation of critical frequency of percussion and 
pressure consisted of 2 linear parts and conformed to 
the Fechner logarithmic law.—R. S. Davidon. 


1616. Torok, N. (Coll. Medicine U. Illinois, Chi- 
cago) Recording vestibular lateropulsion. Conf. 
neurol., 1960, 20, 266-274.—During vestibular stimu- 
lation a change in muscle tonus occurs which mani- 
fests itself in minute body deflections. Apparatus to 
measure this deflection is described together with re- 
sults obtained from 50 normal Ss. (4 fig., 10 ref., 
French summary )—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstracts 1798, 1825, 2226) 
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HEARING 


1617. Gray, J. A.. Wedderburn, A. A. I. (Ox- 
ford U., England) Grouping strategies with simul- 
taneous stimuli. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 
180-184.—". . . an experiment was designed in which 
a meaningful message would emerge for the subject 
if the ear-of-arrival cue was ignored. . . . words 
broken up into syllables, and phrases broken up into 
their monosyllabic constituent words were presented 
to the subject, with the constituents alternating be- 
tween the two ears. At the same time lists of digits 
were presented to whichever ear was unoccupied. 
The results show that recall by meaning rather than 
by ear-of-arrival, when these are in conflict, can 
occur and is no less efficient."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1618. von Békésy, Georg. Experiments in hear- 
ing. New York: McGraw Hill, 1960. x, 745 p. 
$25.00.—“This book brings together . . . the chief 
results of a series of experimental studies on hearing 
and related problems extending over a period of 34 
years. Part 1 is introductory. The remainder of the 
book consists of [experimental] articles. . . . The 
German articles have been translated into English, 
and all have been edited. . . . Part 2 is concerned 
with the process of sound conduction in the ear, Part 
3 with several aspects of the psychology of hearing, 
and Part 4 with the mechanical and physiological 
processes of the cochlea and its associated nervous 
system.” (43 ref.)—W. R. Thurlow. 


(See also Abstracts 1770, 2289, 2849) 


Measurements 


1619. Barducci, I. (Istituto Nazionale di Ultra- 
custica, Rome, Italy) Loudness function and dif- 
ferential sensitivity of the intensity. ic. scient., 
1960, 30, 1518-1523.—With slight modifications, the 
method of Schiaffino for deducing the loudness func- 
tion from experimental values, previously employed 
with Fletcher and Munson’s loudness scale, can be 
used satisfactorily with the more recent and reliable 
results of Robinson and Dadson.—C. T. Morgan. 


1620. Flanagan, James L., & Guttman, Newman. 
(Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) On the 
pitch of periodic pulses. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 32, 1308-1319.—Ss adjusted the frequency of 
one periodic pulse train to match the pitch of another 
train fixed in frequency. 2 modes of pitch perception 
are found. For pulse rates less than 100 pulses per 
second (pps), the pulse trains are ascribed a pitch 
equal to the number of pps, regardless of the polarity 
pattern of the pulses. For fundamental frequencies 
in excess of 200 cps, the sounds are assigned a pitch 
equal to the fundamental frequency. In addition, the 
stimuli were studied on an electrical analog of the 
basilar membrane. The 2 pitch modes are found to 
be manifest in the mechanical operation of the 
cochlea.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1621. Flanagan, James L., & Guttman, Newman. 
(Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) Pitch of 
periodic pulse without fundamental component. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1319-1328.—The 
pitch of a periodic pulse train is matched to that of 
another train whose fundamental component of fre- 
quency is rejected. 3 modes of pitch perception are 
found. For pulse rates less than 100 pulses per 
second the pitches are matched to equate pulse rate, 
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regardless of the polarity patterns of the trains. The 
2nd mode occurs for fundamental frequencies in the 
range 200-500 cps where fundamental frequencies 
are equated. For frequencies of 1000 cps and higher, 
Ss equate the fundamental of the matching tone to 
the lowest spectral component present in the matched 
stimulus. In addition, the stimuli were studied with 
an electrical analog of the basilar membrane. The 3 
(psychophysical) pitch modes are found to be mani- 
fest in mechanical functions of the basilar membrane. 
—A.M. Small, Jr. 


1622. Goldstein, Robert, & Kramer, Joan C. 
(Jewish Hosp., St. Louis, Mo.) Factors affecting 
thresholds for short tones. /. speech hear. Res., 
1960, 3, 249-256.—Psychophysical thresholds for tones 
of various durations were determined on 48 normal 
adults by bursts of 1000 cps tones with 7.5 msec. 
rise and fall with durations of 2000, 400, 200, 100, 50, 
and 20 msec. There was a linear trading relation 
between time and intensity as duration increased 
from 20 to 200 msec. Thresholds continued to get 
lower for durations longer than 200 msec. The in- 
tensity-duration curve was steeper for women than 
for men, with women having lower thresholds at 2000 
msec. and men at 20 msec. Ss 40 years old and older 
had 2.5-3.0 db. higher thresholds than Ss less than 
40 years old on all durations —M. F. Palmer. 


1623. Guttman, Newman; van Bergeyk, W. A., 
& David, E. E., Jr. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Monaural temporal masking investi- 
gated by binaural interaction. /. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 32, 1329-1336.—The experiment con- 
sisted of presenting a pair of clicks in one ear and a 
The ability of Ss 


single “probe” click in the other. 
to bring the probe click into fusion with one or the 
other contralateral click served as the measure of 


masking. Forward masking (inability to fuse the 
2nd click) was studied as a function of repetition rate 
and click levels. The forward-masking interval in- 
creased with increase of Ist-click intensity and de- 
creased with increase of repitition rate. Backward 
masking (inability to fuse the Ist click) appeared 
when the monaural clicks were proximate and the 
2nd click was much more intense than the Ist.— 
A. M. Small, Jr. 


1624. Reynolds, George S., & Stevens, S. S. 
(Harvard U.) Binaural summation of loudness. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1337-1344—A 
stimulus of a given sound pressure sounds louder 
when it is heard with 2 ears than when it is heard 
with only 1 ear. This fact is demonstrated by meth- 
ods including magnitude estimation, magnitude pro- 
duction, 1-vs.-2-ear ratio production, monaural-bi- 
naural loudness matching, and the cross-modality 
matching of loudness to the apparent intensity of a 
vibration. The results indicate that (a) monaural 
loudness grows as a power function of sound pres- 
sure with an exponent of 0.54, whereas binaural loud- 
ness grows with an exponent of 0.6 and (b) the ratio 
between binaural and monaural loudness increases as 
a power function of sound pressure with an exponent 
of about 0.066. This ratio is 2:1 at about 90 db. 
sound pressure level—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1625. Schodden, G. R., & David, E. E., Jr. (Bell 
Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) Pitch dis- 
crimination of two-frequency complexes. J. 
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Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1426-1435.—2 experi- 
ments are reported which indicate that the “pitch 
difference limen” for a single high-frequency sinusoid 
is smaller in the presence of a nearby constant fre- 
quency component than in isolation. This result is 
interpreted as indicating the influence of the time- 
envelope properties of the 2-frequency complex.— 
A. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 2490, 2625) 


Speech Perception 


1626. Andrésen, B. S. (U. Bergen, Norway) 
On the perception of unreleased voiceless plosives 
in English. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 109-119.—“An 
experiment concerned with the possibility of dis- 
tinguishing auditively between unreleased /?/ and 
unrealesd /p/, /t/, and /k/ in English was carried 
out, with two groups of hearers, one listening by 
means of earphones, one listening by means of loud- 
speaker. It was found that correct identification of 
all the voiceless stops largely depended on the way 
in which the sounds were (re)produced and con- 
veyed. . . . It was also found that correct identifica- 
tion very much depended on the quality of the pre- 
ceding vowel sound, especially in the case of /p/, 
/k/, and /?/. Under the best listening conditions 
/?/ was identified with considerable accuracy.”— 
A. E. Horowitz. 

1627. Harbold, George J. Whispered monosyl- 
labic speech, initial and final consonant confu- 
sions. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. 
No. MR005.13-7003, Sub. 1, No. 86. ii, 12 p— 
Listener recognition was studied for whispered mono- 
syllables paired according to cognate consonants as 
spoken by 4 speakers. 4 signal/noise ratios were 
presented to groups of naval cadet listeners. Write- 
down responses were analyzed to assess speaker dif- 
ferences, syllabic position differences, and listening 
condition differences. Positive findings occurred in 
all 3 analyses. The nature of the error responses was 
explored.—L. Shatin. 


1628. Ladefoged, Peter, & Broadbent, Donald 
E. (Cambridge U., England) Perception of se- 
quence in auditory events. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 12, 162-170.—*‘A series of tape-recorded sen- 
tences were presented to various groups of listeners. 
.. . During each sentence an extraneous sound was 
present on the recording, and the listener had to 
indicate the exact point in the sentence at which this 
sound occurred. . . . errors were made which were 
large compared with the duration of a single speech 
sound; which suggests that the listener does not deal 
with each sound separately but rather with a group 
of sound.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1629. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Systems Testing: 
Further approaches to micrcphone evaluation. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. 
NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 85. ii, 8 p—‘Multiple- 
choice tests were recorded in noise by one voice 
using two dissimilar microphones. One experimen- 
tal series presented the signals full-band and low- 
pass filtered in noise and quiet. The other series 
presented the full-band recorded tests at six levels 
of peak clipping. The wide-band microphone yielded 
significantly higher reception scores in quiet but not 
in noise and also when peak clipped from 10 to 20 
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db but not at zero, 30, or 40 db of clipping.”—L. 
Shatin 


(See also Abstract 2534) 


Speech & LANGUAGE 


1630. Frincke, Gerald, & Johnson, Ronald C. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Word goodness and word 
frequency in homophone pairs. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 470.—In an attempt to determine whether 
the relation between “goodness” and frequency of 
words persists when pronounciability is held con- 
stant, a preference for “most frequent” words was 
found for homophone pairs—W. B. Essman. 


1631. Herdan, G. (U. Bristol, England) Lin- 
guistic philosophy in the light of modern linguis- 
tics. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 78-83.—* Both linguistic 
philosophers and their opponents are apparently of 
the opinion that linguistic structure can be recog- 
nized intuitively and that the matter is still virgin 
ground. However... much of the confusion and 
acrimony of the recent dispute on linguistic philoso- 
phy is due to the neglect of scientific linguistics as 
we know it to-day, and to the difference between 
what Wittgenstein called ‘linguistics’ and what is 
now understood by that term. . . . It is shown that 
two of the so-called ‘pillars’ of linguistic philosophy, 
viz., the argument from paradigma cases and the 
argument from the contrast theory of meaning .. . 
are invalidated by, scientific linguistics.".—A. E. 
Horowitz 


1632. Hockett, C. D. The origin of speech. 
Scient. American, 1960, 203(3), 88-96.—A review 
of the evolution of structural and behavioral char- 
acteristics important in human communication.—C. 
T. Morgan. 


1633. Hoshiko, Michael S. (Southern Illinois 
U.) Sequence of action of breathing muscles dur- 
ing speech. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 291-297.— 
Electromyographic study of the breathing muscles of 
12 male undergraduates (who were neither athletes, 
obese, physically handicapped, nor had scars on the 
abdomen) indicated the onset pattern as follows: in- 
ternal intercostals, rectus abdominis, and external 
intercostals. The pattern of action potential activity 
indicated that muscles have an onset sequence pat- 
tern which is maintained in spite of changes in speech 
material and rate of utterance. Lack of potential 
activity from the external intercostal muscles at 
termination of the phonation suggested that this 
arresting action may depend upon other muscle ac- 
tivity —M. F. Palmer. 


1634. Kelleher, D. (U. Washington) 


A study 
of the relationship between stress and perform- 


ance during a speaking situation. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1960, 20, 4717.—Abstract. 


1635. Lotz, J.. Abramson, A. S., Gerstman, L. 
J., Ingemann, F., & Nemser, W. J. (Haskins Lab.) 
The perception of English stops by speakers of 
English, Spanish, Hungarian, and Thai: A tape- 
cutting experiment. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 71-77.— 
“American English stops, including residual stops, 
i.e., stops in /s/-clusters after the removal of the 
/s/, were presented in front of stressed vowels for 
identification on the one hand by native speakers 
of American English, on the other, to native speak- 
ers of Puerto Rican Spanish, Hungarian, and Thai, 
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languages with differences in the phonetic composi- 
tion of their stop phonemes. Speakers of American 
English identified the residual stops with the voiced 
(lenis) stop; the others, with the voiceless stop. The 
results suggest that there is a hierarchic organiza- 
tion among the features of these stops: the lack of 
aspiration tends to force the evaluation of stops in 
the duration of /b,d,g/ in American English, whereas 
in the languages where other distinctions exist, the 
evaluation is different.”"—A. E. Horowitz. 


1636. Malécot, André. (U. California, Riverside) 
Nasal syllables in American English. J. speech 
hear. Res., 1960, 3, 268-274.—Differences of opinion 
concerning the articulation acoustic characteristics 
and the role of the phonemic structure of the lan- 
guage of syllabic nasal consonants in American Eng- 
lish are summarized. Tape-cutting experiments with 
real speech suggested that commonly occurring nasal 
syllabics are identified as to their place of articulation 
by the preceding stop and that the closing transitions 
of the preceding consonant determine the perceived 
place of both, and that a completely nonspeech, steady 
state segment can be successfully substituted for the 
syllabic. Context is important as an identification 
cue—M. F. Palmer. 


1637. Moll, Kenneth L. (U. Iowa) Cinefluoro- 
graphic techniques in speech research. J. speech 
hear. Res., 1960, 3, 227—241.—Review of cinefluoro- 
graphic techniques in speech research, and report of 
results on 2 adult normal Ss. A frame-by-frame trac- 
ing measuring procedure is quantifiable. The limita- 
tions of single exposure radiography in the study of 
speech physiology are shown by the study—/. F. 
Palmer. 

1638. Mostofsky, D. I. (Boston U.) The effect 
of certain contexts of the denotative meaning of 
some adverbs of frequency. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 970.—Abstract. 

1639. Peterson, G. E., & Sivertsen, E. (U. 
Michigan) Objectives and techniques of speech 
synthesis. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 84-95.—“The syn- 
thesis of speech is discussed as one of the simpler 
problems of language automation. While ultimately 
speech synthesizers will doubtless have many prac- 
tical applications, their chief value at present is in 
basic research on the relation of speech parameters 
to linguistic judgments. Two basic methods of 
speech synthesis are considered: (1) the generation 
of speech from stored segments, and (2) the gen- 
eration of speech through continuous control of the 
various speech parameters individually; in the latter 
case, the parameters may be physiological or acous- 
tical. It is concluded that electronic analogues of the 
physiological speech mechanism provide a means of 
evaluating hypotheses about the physiological-acous- 
tic speech transformation, and that acoustical speech 
simulators are the most realistic and practical re- 
search tools for the experimental study of speech 
perception.”—A. E. Horowitz. 

1640. Sumby, W. H. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center) The control tower language: A 
case study of a specialized language-in-action. 
Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 61-70.—‘A methodology is 
presented by which the constraint imposed upon a 


‘sublanguage by linguistic and non-linguistic factors 


is estimated. The asymptotic redundancy associated 
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with the control tower language, when the materials 
analyzed were predicted letter sequences, was esti- 
mated to be 75 per cent compared to 55 per cent for 
newspaper text. The average constraint imposed 
upon the selection of message units by the physical 
situation was estimated to be approximately 82 per 
cent. When the interaction of situational and lin- 
guistic constraints is considered, the estimated re- 
dundancy for the language-in-action is increased to 
95 per cent.”—A. E. Horowitz. 


(See also Abstracts 2154, 2505, 2531, 2844) 


PsyCHOMOTOR TASKS 


1641. Bartlett, Neil R., & Bartlett, Susan C. 
Synchronization of a motor response with an an- 
ticipated sensory event. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 
203-218.—Reaction time was measured as deviations 
from series of visual and auditory stimuli. The 
synchronization of motor responses (voice, finger, 
toe) was better to auditory click series than to flashes 
of light. The effect of motor coordination dominates 
intervals up to ¥% sec., the results of series with 
intervals over ¥% sec. are influenced by some central 
or memory effects. (22 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 


1642. Buegel, Hermann F., & Byers, Laura Jane. 
(U. North Dakota) Movement time from C to all 
piano keys within four octaves above this C. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 299.—Investigating the 
relationship between time of movement and distance 
using a practice piano keyboard, the authors derive 
a linear equation applying the method of least squares 
to the data. This relationship gives the speed of 
motion over each key in transit as a function of dis- 
tance for nonpianists.—W. B. Essman. 


1643. Clark, J. A.. & King, G. F. Perceptual 
and motor speed in an extended age group: A 
factor analysis. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 99- 
102.—-"‘The objective of the present study was. . . to 
explore the factor structure of a small battery of 
perceptual and motor speed tests in an extended age 
group of 199 male Ss. Ages ranged from 18 to 77 yr. 
As expected, the resulting factor structure was less 
complex than has usually been obtained in studies 
using more homogeneous groups of Ss. Further 
analysis based on correlations’ in which education 
was partialled out produced no appreciable change 
in the factor structure.’—C. H. Ammons. 


1644. Foley, P. J., & Dewis, E. V. T. (Defence 
Research Medical Labs., Toronto, Canada) Pacing 
rate and warning signal in serial simple reaction 
time. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 7-12—When a 
constant afterperiod is maintained, serial reaction 
time is a linear function of foreperiod duration or 
pacing rate. When the foreperiod is held constant, 
however, and pacing rate is varied by changing the 
duration of the afterperiod, no changes in reaction 
time are apparent. ‘Therefore, the foreperiod dura- 
tion, not the pacing rate, is the relevant factor. The 
condition where the preceding stimulus serves as a 
warning signal does not affect reaction times differ- 
ently than the situation where a separate warning 
signal is given 0.5 sec. after each response.—R. S. 
Davidon. 

1645. Forrest, D. W. (Bedford Coll., U. London, 
England) Association between muscular tension 
and work output. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 325- 
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333.—2 sets of E.M.G. electrodes were used to record 
the amount of muscular activity in the right forearm 
and the moment of speaking (and thus the speed of 
work) while 10 female students performed aloud a 
simple addition task. 3 work conditions were stud- 
ied: maximum speed, normal speed, normal speed 
plus S pulling on a spring balance with her right 
hand. Sums of 3 lengths were used: 6, 11, and 21 
figures in a single column, tens being ignored. Dur- 
ing the course of addition, muscular tension was in- 
versely related to speed of work. When the totals 
of the sums were taken as units no consistent rela- 
tionship between these 2 variables was apparent for 
any S. These and other discrepancies are discussed. 
—C. M. Franks. 


1646. George, F. H., & McIntosh, S. B. (Bristol 
U., England) Experimental disorientation and 
conceptual confusion. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
12, 141-148.—A visual matching task was used to 
test the ability in 32 Ss “to maintain an orientation 
with respect to a particular direction in the hori- 
zontal plane, while being kept in circumstances de- 
signed to minimize their input of information and 
create thereby some conceptual confusion. . . . re- 
sults suggest that subjects tend to make corrections 
as if they were in the same position in space through- 
out, even though they have no necessary reason for 
supposing this to be true and some reasons for sup- 
posing the opposite.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1647. Gillies, S. M., MacSweeney, D. A., & Zang- 
will, O. L. (U. Cambridge England) A note on 
some unusual handedness patterns. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 12, 113-116.—"A short account of the 
lateral preference patterns . . . in ten subjects who 
are left-handed writers but preferentially righthanded 
for a variety of other activities.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1648. Halliday, A. M., Kerr, M., & Elithorn, A. 
(National Hosp., London, England) Grouping of 
stimuli and apparent exceptions to the psycho- 
logical refractory period. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 12, 72-89.—When an S responds to 2 stimuli, 
“the second of the two responses is often delayed if 
the stimuli follow closely on one another. . . . In the 
present experiment it is shown that delays in the 
second response are not necessary or invariable, and 
that the pattern and timing of the second responses 
when they are performed without delay differ in 
important respects from those to be expected of 
grouped responses.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1649. Kalmus, H., Fry, D. B., & Denes, P. 
(University Coll., U. London, England) Effects of 
delayed visual control on writing, drawing, and 
tracing. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 96-108.—‘Writing, 
drawing to verbal instruction and tracing were re- 
corded on a combination of a telescriber with a short- 
term information store resulting in visual delay. The 
resulting conflict of visual and kinaesthetic feed-back 
slowed down performance and resulted in errors 
such as overshooting, repetition and wrong spacing. 
Measurable effects such as the duration of writing 
and the error area in tracing could be shown over 
the observed range to increase with the amount of 
delay. These results are compared with those of 
previous experiments in the visual and acoustic fields 
and certain similarities and differences are dis- 
cussed.”—A. E. Horowitz. 
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Reaction 
Dis- 


1650. Kornblum, S. (U. Michigan) 
time to sequential stimulus presentations. 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 371.—Abstract. 

1651. Pierson, W. R., & Rasch, P. J. Generality 
of a speed factor in simple reaction and move- 
ment time. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 123-128. 
—“The reaction time [RT] and movement time 
[MT] of 32 Ss were measured for arm extension, 
arm flexion, leg extension, leg flexion, and over-all 
body speed. For this population, the following con- 
clusions appear justified: (a) reaction time is con- 
ditioned by a general factor, (b) movement time is 
conditioned by a general factor, (c) arm flexion is 
a faster movement than the others tested, and (d) 
there is a low, but satistically significant, relationship 
between RT and MT.”—C. H. Ammons. 

1652. Ugelow, A. (Pennsylvania State U.) Some 
characteristics of the signal in a vibratory vigi- 
lance task. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 249.-— 
Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 2026, 2031, 2033, 2035, 2546, 
2547, 2854) 


Motivation & EMOTION 


1653. Clevenger, Theodore, Jr. (U. Illinois) A 
synthesis of experimental research in stage fright. 
Quart. J. Speech, 1959, 45, 134-145.—A review and 
analysis of the experimental literature. Hypotheses 


are derived for future tests of external judgment of 
stage fright, age and sex of speaker, speaking experi- 
ence, and personality test scores. 
Pickett. 

1654. Freedman, Sanford J., & Greenblatt, Mil- 


(26 ref.)—J. M. 


ton. (Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Studies in human isolation. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep., 1959, No. 59-266. vi, 46 p.—‘Thirty normal 
college-age subjects were run in 8-hour experimental 
sessions involving (a) non-patterned visual and audi- 
tory input combined with social isolation, (b) visual 
deprivation (blackout) combined with auditory non- 
patterning and social isolation, and (c) social isola- 
tion alone. Perceptual and cognitive distortions and 
disorientations” were differentially induced by these 
conditions.—M. B. Mitchell. 

1655. Freedman, Sanford J., & Held, Richard. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Sensory deprivation and perceptual lag. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 277-280.—A measure of visual 
disturbance with sensory deprivation was employed to 
determine the magnitude of disturbance with visual 
stimulation. The theory that “deprivation entails 
the randomization of sensory-neural activity rather 
than the diminution or absence of such activity” is 
supported, and the advantages of the procedure are 
discussed.—W.. B. Essman. 

1656. Gellhorn, E. (2 Fellowship Circle, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.) Recent contributions to the 
physiology of the emotions. In Explorations in the 
physiology of emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 
12. Pp. 209-223.—“The mecholyl test, the vascular 
reactions, and the urinary excretion in the state of 
anger suggest a state of high excitability of the hy- 
pothalamus and a dominant secretion of noradrena- 
line. The same indicators suggest a lesser hypothala- 
mic excitability and a dominant secretion of adrena- 
line in the state of fear. The proprioceptive impulses 
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which are increased in anger and reduced in fear 
have a decisive influence on hypothalamic excitability 
and may be a factor in the regulation of the hy- 
pothalamic downward and upward discharges that 
determine the character of the emotions. The dis- 
position of certain individuals to react to situations of 
stress with anger whereas others react with fear is 
explained on the basis of the interindividual varia- 
tions in hypothalamic sympathetic excitability.”— 
R. Kaelbling. 

1657. Luyten, Norbert. (U. Freiburg, Switzer- 
land) Der Liigendetektor. [The lie detector.] 
Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 98-100.—Although the 
lie detector test is not felt to attack the personal rights 
of the S, it must be rejected as an inadequate method 
of legal investigation. Even when it furnishes cer- 
tain “objective” indications about the physiological. 
reactions of the S, it cannot pretend to establish 
guilt or innocence, because the interpretation of the 
results is subjective—D. F. Mindlin. 


1658. Mendelson, J., Kubzansky, P., Leiderman, 
P. H., Wexler, D., DuToit, C., & Solomon, P. 
(Harvard U. Medical School) Catechol amine ex- 
cretion and behavior during sensory deprivation. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 147-155.—"The 
effects of sensory deprivation on urinary epinephrine 
and norepinephrine excretion were studied in 10 adult 
male volunteer subjects. The combined group data 
revealed a rise in epinephrine and norepinephrine 
excretion during the experiment, with a fall toward 
control values during the post-experimental period. 
... Behavioral measures made during the experiment 
included length of stay in the experiment, mental ex- 
periences, motor activity, amount of verbalization, 
somatic references, and judgment of passage of time.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 


1659. Morris, Gary O., Williams, Harold L., & 
Lubin, Ardie. Misperception and disorientation 
during sleep deprivation. AMA Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 2, 247-254.—“Subjects participating in 
studies of 72 to 98 hours of sleep deprivation showed 
increasing visual misperception, temporal disorienta- 
tion, and cognitive disorganization as sleep loss in- 
creased. There were other anomalies, such as tactual 
illusions, feelings of depersonalization, and fleeting 
episodes of spatial disorientation, which occurred 
only during sleep deprivation, but which did not cor- 
relate with the amount of sleep loss.”—-C. T. Morgan. 


1660. Sattler, J. M. (U. Kansas) A study of 
embarrassment. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4709. 
—Abstract. 

1661. Shaw, Franklin J. Laughter: Paradigm 
of growth. J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 151-157.— 
Laughter is a response to incongruity, representing 
triumph over the unexpected. Reconciliation is pos- 
tulated as the mechanism underlying the relation be- 
tween incongruity and laughter. “A proposed tech- 
nology of laughter takes the form of regulating the 
intensity of contradictions as well as the intensity of 
the setting in which the contradiction is presented, 
these intensities being conditions of reconciliation.” 
—A. R. Howard. 

1662. Vernon, J. A., & McGill, T. E. Uttiliza- 
tion of visual stimulation during sensory depriva- 
tion. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 214.—“The 
utilization of the viewer [box] divides Ss [15] into 
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two groups, those who were able to complete their 
tour of S.D. (72 hr.), and those who demanded an 
early release... . Ss . . . who ‘panicked’ utilized 
the viewer significantly more (P < .01) than did 
those . . . who completed the confinement.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

1663. Vosburg, Robert; Fraser, Norman, & 
Guehl, John, Jr. Imagery sequence in sensory 
deprivation. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 
356-357.—Behavior “in experimental sensory de- 
privation (1) begins by an attempt at adaptation, 
characterized by cycles of successive excursions into 
memories starting from available external stimuli and 
ending in sleep, (2) breaks down from adaptive be- 
havior by development of classic neurotic behavior, 
characterized by reduced exploratory facility, and (3) 
ends in either flight or panic.”—C. T. Morgan. 


1664. Walters, Richard H., & Quinn, Michael J. 
(U. Toronto, Canada) The effects of social and 
sensory deprivation on autokinetic judgments. J. 
Pers., 1960, 28, 210-219-——40 male Ss, 10 in each 
group, were exposed for 30’ to 1 of the following 
conditions: combined social and sensory deprivation, 
social deprivation, sensory deprivation, no depriva- 
tion. Immediately after this 30’ period, Ss were ex- 
posed to the autokinetic effect. “Initial latency of 
response . . . was shortest for Ss who had experi- 
enced both sensory and social deprivation, inter- 
mediate for those who had experienced social depriva- 
tion only or sensory deprivation only, and longest for 
those who had experienced neither kind of depriva- 
tion. . . . Criticisms of the concept of a social drive 
and of social reinforcement are offered.” (21 ref.)— 
G. T. Lodge. 

1665. Wheaton, Jerrold L. (USAF School Avia- 
tion Medicine, Brooks AFB, Texas) Fact and 
fancy in sensory deprivation studies. Aeromed. 
Rev., 1959, No. 5-59. 60 p.—This consists of: (a) 
a brief review of human performance and neuro- 
physiological studies related to sensory deprivation; 
(b) some discussion of various types of isolation; 
(c) a review of some relevant fictional, anecdotal, 
and clinical literature; (d) a comparison of the meth- 
ods and results of the McGill, Princeton, and Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health studies; (e) a sum- 
mary of present knowledge of isolation effects and 
its implication for military problems. (211 ref.)— 
W. Heron. 


(See also Abstracts 1474, 1559, 1581, 1688, 
1902, 2324) 


LEARNING & MEMorRyY 


1666. Arnoult, Malcolm D., & Lewis, John T., 
III. (Texas Christian U.) Form discrimination 
during brief exposures. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 259-260.—Tachistoscopic presentation of pairs of 
nonsense figures requiring a judgment of “same” or 
“different” showed little improvement in discrimina- 
tion accuracy with increased exposure time. A tend- 
ency to respond “different” with longer exposures 
was indicated.—W. B. Essman. 

1667. Austin, R. B., Jr. (U. Texas) Experi- 
mentally induced levels of test anxiety and learn- 
ing as a function of test anxiety conditions and 
defensiveness. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4712. 
—Abstract. 


35: 1663-1675 


1668. Azrin, N. H. Use of rests as reinforcers. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 240.—A single S was given 
3 daily 1-hr. sessions of turning the handwheel. “On 
the first day, a rest of 2 min. . . . [followed] each 1 
min. of work. On the second day, the 2-min. rest 
was arranged only after 85 revolutions of the hand- 
wheel. (This was the average number of revolu- 
tions completed per minute on the first day.) On the 
third day, the 2-min. rest again followed 1 min. of 
work regardless of how many revolutions occurred. 
. . . The use of response-contingent rest periods in- 
creased the work by about 50% in spite of the initial 
impression that the physical limit had been reached.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 


1669. Burnstein, E. (U. Michigan) Intentional 


and incidental learning as a function of selection 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 371.—Ab- 


processes. 
stract. 
1670. Chisum, Gloria T. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Transposition as a function of the number of test 
trials. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 966.—Abstract. 


1671. Curtis, David. Learn while you sleep. 
New York: Libra, 1960. 126 p. $3.00—A non- 
technical account of the possibilities of learning dur- 
ing sleep by an editor of the New York Post. Chap- 
ters are devoted to definitions of sleep learning, theo- 
ries of sleep learning, and the role of the subconsious. 
Reference is made to well-known theories of learning 
and to some of the technical experimental literature 
on sleep learning. Hypnosis is also discussed.—/. 
Deese. 

1672. Denny, M. Ray; Allard, Marvel; Hall, 
Eugene, & Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State U.) 
Supplementary report: Delay of knowledge of re- 
sults, knowledge of task, and intertrial interval. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 327.—Hypothesized that if 
S is unsure of the response which is to be learned, 
the effects of intertrial interval: and of knowledge of 
results (KR) may be different from that reported 
in other studies. Found that intertrial interval con- 
founded, as it may be, with post-KR delay appears 
critical rather than KR delay. Both experience and 
knowledge of the response to be learned diminish the 
importance of intertrial interval—J. Arbit. 


1673. Derks, P. L. (U. Pennsylvania) Human 
binary prediction and the generality of the “con- 
ditioning axiom” under temporal, incentive, con- 
tingency and experiential variations. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 967.—Abstract. 


1674. Eigenbrode, C. R. (U. Pittsburgh) An 
empirical derivation of scales designed to predict 
a theoretical construct using motor learning and 
motor reminiscence as criteria. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 679.—Abstract. 

1675. Greenfeld, N. Summation of conflict 
states. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 103-110.— 
“A family of formulae were hypothesized to permit 
quantitative specification of relationships between 
strengths of conflicting responses and degree of in- 
compatibility on the one hand, and various measures 
of conflicting responses on the other. Several prop- 
erties of these relationships were noted. First, in- 
crease in the absolute strengths of competing re- 
sponses produces a linear increase in the response 
measures. Second, as the strength of the weaker of 
two competing responses approaches equality to the 
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stronger response, the increase in the response meas- 
ures is positively accelerated. Finally, the responses 
themselves are interrelated by positive, monotonic 
functions.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1676. Hermann, Theo. Das déja vu-Erlebnis. 
[Déja vu as experience.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 
60-76.—Theories of déja vu are based on: physio- 
logically or psychologically split images, interrupted 
psychic continuity, introspective phantasmata, iden- 
tical elements, “free-floating familiarity,” and the 
phenomenon of resistance. As experience it appears 
that a concordance of past and present affective 
atmospheres (“complex qualities”) which do not 
“match” the more differentiated elements of their 
respective configurations are decisive for the déja 
vu phenomenon of sameness and yet difference.—E. 
W. Eng. 

1677. Kanger, Frederick H. (Purdue U.) In- 
centive value of generalized reinforcers. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 531-538.—Ss given a proofreading task 
were rewarded with tokens which could be exchanged 
for (a) play money, (b) the same item, (c) any of 
8 preferred items, or (d) different items. Ss were 
permitted to continue beyond the actual experiment. 
The group reinforced under Condition c stayed for 
the greatest number of trials while those under Con- 
dition a stayed for the fewest. A generalized rein- 
forcer shows greater incentive properties than a 
secondary reinforcer when the method of establish- 
ing the former involves the traditional free choice of 
rewards on each trial—W. B. Essman, 


1678. McNamara, H. J. (U. Kansas) The de- 


velopment of a form constancy as a function of 


reward. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1262.—Ab- 
stract. 

1679. Moore, Mary E. (Rutgers U.) Running 
memory and prediction as a function of sequential 
context. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1263.—Ab- 
stract. 


1680. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (VU. Illinois) Learn- 
ing theory and the symbolic processes. New York: 
Wiley, 1960. xiii, 473 p. $8.50.—Learning Theory 
and Behavior is summarized in Chapter 1. The 
“two-factor” learning theory developed there is com- 
bined with a theory of mediating functions developed 
in Chapter 2. Many animal and human experiments 
are then discussed from the viewpoints of this com- 
bined approach and from other positions. Special 
attention is given to problem areas in learning theory, 
and to language learning, imitation, imagery, mem- 
ory, attention, thought, insight, and social learning. 
2 chapters entitled “Learning, Causality, Probability, 
and Statistics” discuss various assumptions under- 
lying scientific thinking in psychology —R. B. Lock- 
ard. 

1681. Overall, John E. (John Hopkins U.) A 
cognitive probability model for learning. Psy- 
chometrika, 1960, 25, 159-172.—A quantitative learn- 
ing model for multiple-choice tasks is presented, 
based on the behavior of albino rats. The probability 
of a response is equated to awareness of memory 
traces of that response. It is further assumed that 
the probability of recall decays by a constant pro- 
portion as each new event occurs. For a large s.am- 
ber of trials, this model gives the same results as 
those obtained by the Estes or the Bush-Mosteller 
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linear operators, in the case of 2 choices. For 3 or 
more choices Overall’s predicted asymptotic levels 
approach zero and unity more closely than would be 
predicted from the linear operators. Also, during the 
early trials, fluctuations predicted by the Overall 
model are greater than those expected from the linear 
operators.—A. Lubin. 


1682. Wallach, Michael A., & Gahm, Ruthellen. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Effects of anx- 
iety level and extroversion-introversion on prob- 
ability learning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 387-398.— 
Utilizing “older” male Ss in a study to determine the 
relationship between personality variables and prob- 
ability learning, the authors find that manifest anx- 
iety and introversion-extroversion measures relate 
to choice behavior in an older population—W. B. 
Essman. . 

1683. Wellner, A. M. (U. Wisconsin) Ex- 
pectancy shifts as a function of the control dimen- 
sion under three conditions of reinforcement. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 677.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1574, 1811, 1816, 1976, 1990, 
2396, 2548) 


Conditioning 


1684. Barik, Henri C., & Lambert, Wallace E. 
(McGill U., Canada) Conditioning of complex 
verbal sequences. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 87- 
95.—Ss were asked to complete sentences presented 
tachistoscopically. For trials 21-100, 1 group was 
reinforced for 1 type of completion with the comment 
“good,” a 2nd group was reinforced for a different 
type of ending, and a control group was given no 
reinforcement. The responses of 1 experimental 
group changed significantly, the other did not.—R. S. 
Davidon. 


1685. Baron, Martin R., & Connor, James P. 
(Kent State U.) Eyelid conditioned responses 
with various levels of anxiety. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 310-313.—Ss were selected to represent the 
entire range of Manifest Anxiety scale scores and 
were tested in eyelid conditioning study. The cor- 
relation between total number of CRs over 80 trials 
and Manifest Anxiety scale score was linear and 
significant.—J. Arbit. 

1686. Campbell, J. M., Jr. (U. Washington) 
Verbal conditioning as a function of the person- 
ality characteristics of experimenters and subjects. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4713.—Abstract. 


1687. Chatterjee, B. B. (U. Illinois) Cognitive 
factors in heart rate conditioning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1259.—Abstract. 


1688. Golin, S. (State U. Iowa) Incubation 
effect: Role of awareness in immediate vs. delayed 
tests of conditioned emotionality. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4716.—Abstract. 


1689. Hartman, T. F., Grant, D. A., & Ross, L. 
E. An investigaziion of the latency of “instructed 
voluntary” eyelid responses. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 305-311.—"One purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the correspondence between the latency dis- 
tributions of the responses of Ss told to blink to avoid 
an air puff and the latency distributions of responses 
judged to be of voluntary form in an eyelid condi- 
tioning situation. Under similar stimulus conditions 
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these two types of responses had similar latency dis- 
tributions. Tle effects of a ready signal, distribution 
of practice, and level of light adaptation on the 
latency distributions of the responses of Ss told to 
blink were also investigated. Distribution of prac- 
tice and the presence or absence of a ready signal 
produced effects which could be predicted by con- 
sidering the voluntary responses to be similar to the 
responses in a reaction time situation. Level of light 
adaptation had no effect.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1690. Karpf, B. V. (U. Pittsburgh) An investi- 
gation of the effect of speech anxiety upon the 
conditioning of a finger withdrawal response. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 683.—Abstract. 

1691. Kimmel, H. D., & Hill, Frances A. (U. 
Florida) Operant conditioning of the GSR. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 555-562.—A study was carried 
out to determine whether or not the unelicited GSR 
can be influenced by reinforcement in an operant 
situation. Groups received unpleasant or pleasant 
odors for unelicited GSRs, a click, or noncontingent 
odors. Groups receiving contingent or noncontingent 
odors did not differ except that the former showed an 
increased response rate upon termination of rein- 
forcement while the latter showed a decrease. The 
“contingent-click group” differed from the contingent- 
odor groups. Operant reinforcement procedures can 
influence the rate of emission of unelicited GSRs, 
but the effect is quite different from conventional 
operant conditioning findings —W. B. Essman. 

1692. Prokay, William F., Jr., & Chambliss, 
David J. (Pennsylvania State U.) Temporal con- 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 


ditioning: Negative results. 
7, 539-542.—A classical eyeblink conditioning study 
with a fixed intertrial interval showed no temporal 


conditioning effects. A fixed interval schedule did 
not differ from a variable interval schedule—W. B. 
Essman., 

1693. Yarczower, Matthew; Vlases, Andrea, D., 
& Friedman, Harry. (U. Maryland) Partial rein- 
forcement effects as a function of number of ac- 
quisition trials and percent reinforcement. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 499-501.—Ss assigned to 6 groups 
received either 10 or 30 presentations of a CS (tone) 
paired with an UCS (shock) on 10%, 30%, or 100% 
of the trials. Maximum resistance to extinction of a 
GSR with 1 acquisition trials occurred at higher re- 
inforcement percentages and an increase in the num- 
ber of acquisition trials caused maximum resistance 
to extinction to occur at lower reinforcement per- 
centages. These results partially support a hypothe- 
ses favoring 2 processes involved in partial reinforce- 
ment effects—W. B. Essman. 


(See also Abstract 2281) 


Discrimination 


1694. Carterette, Teresa S. (Indiana U.) An 
application of stimulus sampling theory to sum- 
mated generalization. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
678.—Abstract. 

1695. Evans, W. O. (Duke U.) The dimen- 
sional bases of stimulus generalization. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 681.—Abstract. 

1696. Knaff, P. R. (U. Maryland) 
tion of a new perceptual task. 
1960, 21, 246.— Abstract. 


The acquisi- 
Dissertation Abstr., 
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1697. Restle, F. Note on the “hypothesis” the- 
ory of discrimination learning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 194.—A model for analysis of S’s hypotheses in a 
2-choice discrimination learning experiment is de- 
scribed and an example given —C. H. Ammons. 


1698. Rothkopf, E. Z. Two predictors of stimu- 
lus equivalence in paired-associate learning. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 241-250.—“Two hypothesized 
predictors of stimulus equivalence in learning, 
namely, stimulus similarity and association overlap 
(AQ), were tested by correlating each of these meas- 
ures with substitution errors in paired-associate 
learning. . . . The data support the potential useful- 
ness of AO as a predictor of substitution errors 
among pictorial stimuli. They also indicate that simi- 
larity data obtained by the method of constant stimuli 
can be useful as a predictor of stimulus equivalence 
in learning, even when the stimuli are easily dis- 
criminable, provided the stimuli are impoverished 
during judgment.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1699. Sherman, J., & Knopf, I. J. Changes in 
the gradient of stimulus generalization as a func- 
tion of two procedural variations. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 253-258.—"*. . . 12 males and 12 females, 
were assigned to each of four conditions in a 2 X 2 
design, 4° of arc separation with 32 and 104 boosters 
[trials on the gradient of stimulus generalization] 
and 12° separation with 32 and 104 boosters. Ss 
were instructed to make a motor response to the 
visual stimulus in the center location but not to 
respond to the visual stimuli in other locations. They 
were given 15 training trials followed by the test 
trials which were interspersed among additional trials 
to the training stimulus. Frequency of response was 
employed as the measure of generalization. The 104 
booster gradients were significantly higher than the 
32 booster gradients, and the range of stimuli sepa- 
rated from the training stimulus by 4, 8, and 12° 
of arc yielded a significantly higher gradient than the 
12, 24, and 36°.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1700. Wertheimer, Max. On discrimination ex- 
periments. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 252-266.—2 
logical structures of the discrimination process are 
discussed in this posthumous paper: (a) recognition 
of absolute qualities of stimuli, and (b) recognition 
of relations between stimuli. Factors which favor 
absolute or relational reactions are pointed out. The 
question is raised whether it is possible to under- 
stand both kinds of discrimination in terms of either 
logical structure. While an interpretation of rela- 
tional discrimination in terms of the lst structure 
leads to difficulties, it is logically consistent to inter- 
pret absolute discriminations as a special case of the 
2nd structure. Thus the relational structure of dis- 
crimination experiments provides the general prin- 
ciple of discrimination processes.—W. J. Koppitz. 


Verbal Learning 


1701. Berkson, Gershon, & Cantor, Gordon N. 
A study of mediation in mentally retarded and 
normal school children. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
82-86.—The purpose of this study is to test the 
mediation hypothesis in learning theory. Namely, 
if in paired association learning Ss learn lists AB 
and BC, learning AC will be facilitated. There were 
3 hypotheses: (a) normal Ss would learn paired as- 
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sociates more quickly than retarded Ss, (b) both re- 
tarded and normal Ss would be capable of mediation 
behavior, (c) differences in IQ level would not effect 
the degree of facilitation of the mediation process. 
30 Ss between 9 and 12 years were selected as nor- 
mal, and 24 Ss (with this same age range) as re- 
tarded. Arabic numbers, pictures of common ob- 
jects, and colors were used as materials in the paired 
association learning. The results supported the above 
hypotheses.—W, E. Hall. 


1702. Brown, Philip K. The social desirability 
variable and verbal learning performance. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1960, 51, 52-59.—600 students in beginning 
psychology classes were given the Social Desirability 
scale. On the basis of this test, 4 experimental 
groups of 10 Ss each were formed—high and low 
ranking males and high and low ranking females. 
The purpose of the study was to determine if a sig- 
nificant relationship existed between social desira- 
bility as a psychological variable in learning perform- 
ance and recall of complex verbal material. The 
social desirability was found to discriminate at the 
5% level of significance between good and poor per- 
formers in female college population but not the male. 
Explanation of findings is given with alternative in- 
terpretations of results discussed—W. E. Hall. 


1703. Cieutat, Victor J. (Central Louisiana State 
Hosp., Pineville) Differential familiarity with 
stimulus and response in paired-associate learning. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 269-275.—“The differ- 
ential effects of pre-learning visual familiarity with 
stimulus and response terms in paired-associate learn- 
ing were investigated.” Using a factorial design to 


evaluate stmiulus, response, and practice variables the 


author suggests that: paired associate learning is 
facilitated by prelearning familiarity with stimulus 
and response members, learning is “inhibited” by 
familiarity with the response member only, and there 
is no interaction of stimulus and response familiarity 
with practice.—W. B. Essman 


1704. Cieutat, Victor J. (Central Louisiana State 
Hosp., Pineville) Group paired-associate learn- 
ing: Recognition vs. recall as a criterion of learn- 
ing. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 305-308.—Using 
recognition as a criterion of learning, group presen- 
tation of paired associates was compared to individ- 
ual te sting with a recall measure criterion. The ef- 
fects of “meaningfulness” were similar for both 
conditions. “A list of dissyllables of high meaning- 
fulness was compared with a list of terms low in 
meaningfulness [with]... . a difference favoring the 
former list” increasing over an 1l-min. practice 
period —W. B. Essman. 


1705. Ferguson, Donald C., & Buss, Arnold H. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Operant conditioning of hostile 
verbs in relation to experimenter and subject 
characteristics. /. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 324- 
327.—80 Ss from psychology classes were randomly 
assigned to 4 experimental groups. Ss were rein- 
forced for using hostile verbs. Hostile words were 
learned more rapidly then neutral words. E affected 
conditioning.—A. A. Kramish. 


1706. Gillen, R. W. (U. Southern California) 
Effects of an audience on serial association. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4728.—Abstract. 
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1707. Ginsberg, Rose. (Indiana U.) Corre- 
lated stimulus samples in verbal conditioning. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 682.—Abstract. 


1708. Haun, Kenneth, W. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Measures of association and verbal learning. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 451-460.—To determine the ef- 
fectiveness of 2 measures of association in predicting 
paired-associate difficulty, free-association and pair- 
comparison scaling were used. Paired-associates of 
varying difficulty were learned and it was suggested 
that compared-associates values appear to be truer 
measures of stimulus-response association —W. B. 
Essman. 


1709. Horton, D. L. (U. Minnesota) Response 
chaining paradigms for transfer in paired associate 
learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1261.—Ab- 
stract. 


1710. Koppenaal, R. J.. & Kenny, D. T. (U. 
British Columbia, Canada) Postremity in human 
maze learning. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 121- 
130.—Contrary to the postremity hypothesis, there 
were no significant differences in successful post- 
remity predictions between a group that learned a 
verbal maze with a minimum variation in visual and 
kinesthetic stimuli, a group that underwent 4 changes 
in posture during learning, and a group that was 
trained under normal conditions. The repetition of 
“correct” responses and the frequency of past occur- 
rence were important factors in the probability of a 
response being repeated—R. S. Davidon. 


1711. Noble, C. E., & Parker, G. V. C. The 
Montana Scale of Meaningfulness (m). Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 325-331.—A replication with college 
students of a study done in 1950, i.e, a cross-valida- 
tion of the scale of meaningfulness (m), is described. 
—C. H. Ammons 


1712. Richardson, J. Comparison of S-R and 
R-S learning of paired-associates. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 225-228.—“Six lists of paired-associates were 
learned by different groups of Ss for 10 trials. Ss 
were then asked to give the stimulus when the re- 
sponse was presented alone. Three of the lists varied 
in the items used as stimuli and as responses while 
the other three were the same pairs of items with the 
stimulus and response reversed. It was shown that 
reversal of the pairs of a list had opposite effects on 
the S-R and R-S learning, with the less difficult list 
for S-R learning being the more difficult for R-S 
learning. This is considered evidence that compari- 
son of R-S with S-R learning requires control of the 
direction of pairing.”"—C. H. Ammons. 


1713. Rosenstein, Alvin J. (Army Pictorial Cen- 
ter) Psychometric versus physiological anxiety 
and serial learning. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 279-292.— 
52 student Ss showing high scores and 50 Ss with 
low scores on the Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire (TAQ) were assigned randomly to 
each of 5 experimental groups. Treatments were 
varied by means of instructions given each S prior 
to or in the course of learning a list of nonsense 
syllables. The palmar-sweat index (PSI) was ob- 
tained twice for each S in such a wey that it was 
“possible to determine how well the 1AQ predicts 
the effects of ego-involving test instructions on the 
PSI. . . . The results show that scores on the TAQ 
failed to predict either changes in the PSI or learn- 
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ing efficiency. . . . Ss showing larger-than-average 
increments in the PSI learned with significantly 
fewer trials and errors under all the various instruc- 
tions than did Ss showing smaller-than-average PSI 
increments.” (21 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 

1714. Spires, A. M. (New York U.) Subject- 
experimenter interaction in verbal conditioning. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 249.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1732, 2095) 


Retention & Forgetting 


1715. Deese, J. Frequency of usage and num- 
ber of words in free recall: The role of associa- 
tion. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 337-344.—“The present 
experiment reports data on number of words cor- 
rectly recalled after one presentation of lists varying 
in (a) frequency of usage of the words in the lists 
and (b) number of words presented for recall in any 
given list. The mean number of words recalled in- 
creases both with frequency of usage and list length; 
there is also an interaction between frequency and 
list length such that recall for high frequency long 
lists is disproportionaely higher than for low fre- 
quency long lists. . . . Evidence .. . [supported] the 
hypotheses that variation in free recall scores with 
frequency was largely the result of differences be- 
tween frequencies in inter-word associations, and 
that the interaction between list length and frequency 
on free recall was likewise largely the effect of inter- 
word association.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1716. Eysenck, H. J. Reminiscence and post- 
rest increment after massed practice. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 221-222—‘Pursuit rotor data 
based on 11 1-min. practice periods separated by 5- 
min. rests support the notion that little or no glx is 
generated under these conditions (N = 45).”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


1717. Hornick, R. J. (Purdue U.) Serial learn- 
ing and retention with regulated and self-paced 
methods of acquisition. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1260.—Abstract. 

1718. James R. L., & Stone, L. A. Individual 
differences in the production of retroactive facili- 
tation and inhibition. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 223-227.—“Four individual difference measures 
involving intelligence, anxiety (drive), and response 
set were investigated to determine the possible in- 
fluence of these measures on the production of retro- 
active inhibition and facilitation. The investigation 
used an analysis of covariance design based on mul- 
tiple regression. The results indicated that the differ- 
ence between the means of the RI and RF groups 
(Ns = 43 and 24) was relatively independent of the 
four measures used. The independent variables were 
further discussed in regard to their relation to the 
RI and RF groups, since the multiple correlation 
based upon total sums of squares and of products was 
significant—C. H. Ammons. 

1719. King, D. J. Expressing the magnitude of 
results in retroaction experiments. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 312.—“*. . . one method [used] to express the 
magnitude of experimental effect in studies on retro- 
action [is described]. . . . The first step . . . consists 
of adjusting the delayed recall means with respect to 
both the original recall means and the within-groups 
regression coefficient. . . . the formula for computing 
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the adjusted means (i.e., M’,, is the adjusted mean 
for Group 1) is: M’,, = M,, — bw(M,, — M,) where 
M,, =the unadjusted mean of the delayed recall 
scores of Group 1; bw =the within-groups regres- 
sion coefficient; M,, =the mean of the original re- 
call scores of Group 1; M, = the mean of all original 
recall scores.” —C. H. Ammons. 


1720. Underwood, Benton J., & Postman, Leo. 
(Northwestern U.) Extraexperimental sources of 
interference in forgetting. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 
73-95.—"This paper examines two major sources of 
extraexperimental interference in long-term forget- 
ting: (a) letter-sequence interference which is pro- 
duced by well established associations between letters 
in S’s language, and (b) unit-sequence interference 
which reflects pre-experimental associations among 
the units of a list. Both types of interfering associa- 
tions must be extinguished during the acquisition of 
a serial list and are assumed to recover during the 
retention interval. Differential rates of forgetting 
are predicted for materials varying in susceptibility 
to the two kinds of extraexperimental interference. 
An experiment testing these assumptions is reported.” 
—C.T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 2039, 2182, 2698, 2707, 2710) 


ProsLeEM SoL_vinc & THINKING 


1721. Cansever, G. (Boston U.) Language 
structure of primary-process thinking. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 954.—Abstract. 

1722. Hunter, Ian M. L. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land) Modern trends in the study of thinking. 
Bull, Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1960, No. 42, 29-34.—The 
author summarizes some of the very varied research 
currently devoted to thinking. He concludes that the 
study of thinking thrives more actively today than 
it has done since the early years of the century.— 
P. F.C. Castle. 

1723. Hutchinson, Eliot D. How to think crea- 
tively. New York: Abingdon, 1949. 233 p. $1.25.— 
On the basis of materials from 250 well-known, con- 
temporary thinkers, the creative process is analyzed 
into the stages of preparation, frustration, achieve- 
ment, and verification. For each stage the analysis 
is supported by quotations from creative thinkers in 
a variety of fields—J. Fast. 

1724. Maki, Yasuo. (Kyoto U., Japan) On 
Mowrer’s learning theories, basic and applied. 
Psychologia, 1957, 1, 60-62.—A critical discussion of 
Mowrer’s theory of symbolic behavior.—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 


(See also Abstracts 2258, 2266, 2285, 2386, 2634) 


Problem Solving 


1725. Cooper, K. W. (Columbia U.) Problem 
solving after disowning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 673.—Abstract. 

1726. Hoffman, L. R., & Smith, C.G. (U. Michi- 
gan) Some factors affecting the behaviors of 
members of problem-solving groups. Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 273-291.—96 members of 4-person labora- 
tory groups rated each other after working on 4 
different problems at different times. Ratings on 
guidance of the discussion, promotion of personal re- 
lations, participation, influence over the decision, con- 
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tribution of good ideas, and attempts at being liked 
by others provide the data for a factorial analysis of 
variance design with sources of variance for: “prob- 
lems, group types, between groups, between individ- 
uals, and for a number of interactions among these.” 
Scores on the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey were used to form homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous groups. Problem-by-group interaction and 
between-individual variances were more often sig- 
nificant in homogeneous groups. Each problem had 
its own configuration of behaviors apparently de- 
termined by the requirements of the problem.—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1727. Hudgins, Bryce B. Effects of group ex- 
perience on individual problem solving. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1960, 51, 37-42.—This study was designed 
to find an explanation of the superiority of the group 
over individual problem solving activity. It was 
hypothesized that this superiority grows out of inter- 
action of group members. 128 5th-grade girls and 
boys were divided so that half worked as group 
members, half as individuals. Group members solved 
significantly more problems in the Ist phase of the 
experiment than Ss who worked alone. However, 
when, after the Ist phase, all Ss worked individually 
on problems, no differences in scores were found as 
a result of the Ist experience—W. E. Hall. 


1728. Koppenaal, R. J. Repetition of errors in 
human multiple-choice learning. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 269-286. (Monogr. Suppl., 1960, No. 2-V7. 
$1.00)—“Literature relevant to the repetition of 
errors in human multiple-choice learning has been 
summarized critically. Interpretations of the findings 
are shown to be deficient and the need for systematic 
experimentation is emphasized.”—C. H. Ammons. 

1729. Kuttner, R. Primitive color perception. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 220—Several lan- 
guages are examined for use of terms for colors and 
“it is suggested . . . that psychological traits associ- 
ated with primitivity contributed to the earlier con- 
ceptualization and naming of ‘redness.’”"—C. H. 
Ammons. 


1730. Levine, Marvin. A model of hypothesis 
behavior in discrimination learning set. Psychol. 
Rev., 1959, 66, 353-366.—The model is based upon 9 
hypotheses (Hs). It permits the evaluation of the 
strength of different Hs. It explains almost all the 
variance of the frequencies of response sequences oc- 
curring in a block of problems. Evaluation of H 
strength at successive stages of learning shows that 
Hs follow regular functions. Predictions from the 
model agree well with experimental data. Some dis- 
crepancies indicate that some H may be still missing 
in the model or that assumptions must be changed. 
The central property of the model is the use of H 
as dependent variable unit which is defined as a pat- 
tern of responses to selected stimuli. This pattern 
is susceptible to reinforcement and extinction. The 
empirical data indicate that different Hs may not 
extinguish at the same time. (15 ref.)—W. J. 
Koppits. 

1731. Spiegel, J. (Columbia U.) The quality of 
solution of a tactical field problem as a function 
of the amount of information elicited by groups 
and individuals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4709. 
—Abstract. 

(See also Abstracts 2561, 2700) 
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Concept Formation 


1732. Mansfield, Lucile D. H. (U. Pittsburgh) 
The learning of abstract, functional, and concrete 
relations between words. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 683.—Abstract. 

1733. Mednick, Sarnoff, A., & Freedman, Jona- 
than L. (Harvard U.) Facilitation of concept 
formation through mediated generalization. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 278-283.—“Thirty Ss learned 
one of two paired-associate lists of 12 pairs and were 
then presented with a list of 12 nouns and were in- 
structed to discover into what three groups the nouns 
could be divided and what adjectives could describe 
each group. The paired-associate lists were each 
designed by a method based on mediated generaliza- 
tion to facilitate a concept in the concept-formation 
list. The facilitated concepts were attained more 
quickly and with fewer errors than the nonfacilitated 
concepts. An explanation of the process of facilita- 
tion is offered and is supported by an analysis of the 
results.”—J. Arbit. 

1734. Richardson, Jack. (Harpur Coll.) As- 
sociation among stimuli and the learning of verbal 
concept lists. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 290-298.— 
Paired-associate lists were constructed so that 4 
words were paired with the same nonsense syllable 
response. The differences in learning the lists were 
not related to the ratings of association between the 
stimuli. Found that differential difficulty was due to 
differential intragroup transfer between stimuli. Con- 
cluded that the difficulty in learning the lists was re- 
lated to the difficulty in learning a mediating response 
for each group of stimuli, and this was not predictable 
from association ratings.—J. Arbit. 


1735. Sax, Gilbert. Concept acquisition as a 
function of differing schedules and delays of rein- 
forcement. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 32-35.—A 
task of learning abstract roots from complex Chinese 
characters was presented to 120 Ss who were high 
school students. These Ss were divided into 8 
equated groups on IQ, CA, and sex in order to study 
the effect of different schedules and delays of rein- 
forcement. Habit strength was measured as a func- 
tion of the number of trials needed to reach a cri- 
terion of learning and number of correct responses 
on a retention check. As latency in presentation of a 
reinforcement is increased, there is a significant in- 
crease in the number of trials needed to reach a learn- 
ing criterion. When retention was employed as the 
dependent variable or when differing schedules of 
reinforcement were used with acquisition trials as 
the dependent variable, the null hypothesis was not 
refuted —W. E. Hall. 


1736. Silverstein, A. B. Relations between in- 
telligence and conceptual levels in active and pas- 
sive concept formation. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
202.—Full Scale W-B IQs for 54 randomly selected 
members of the Kansas Highway Patrol were in- 
significantly related to some variables on Part 1 of 
the Goldstein-Scheerer Object Sorting Test, but posi- 
tively correlated with number of abstract definitions 
and negatively with number of concrete definitions. 
—C. H. Ammons. 


1737. Wason, P. C. (University Coll., U. Lon- 
don, England) On the failure to eliminate hy- 
potheses in a conceptual task. Quart. J. erp. Psy- 
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chol., 1960, 12, 129-140.—A study of the “extent to 
which intelligent young adults seek . . . confirming 
evidence alone . . . or confirming and disconfirming 
evidence . . . in order to draw conclusions in a simple 
conceptual task. The results showed that these sub- 
jects, who reached two or more incorrect conclusions, 
were unable, or unwilling to test their hypotheses.” — 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1738. White, B. J. (U. Oklahoma) The rela- 
tionship of concept availability to contrast effects 
in judgment. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 250.— 
Abstract. 

1739. Wright, Benjamin, & Gardner, Burleigh. 
(U. Chicago) Effect of color on black and white 
pictures. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 301-304.— 
The effects of several colors on the meaning of black 
and white pictures were determined using Osgood’s 
semantic differential. The results are interpreted 
viewing the conceptual organization embodied by the 
picture as modifying a threatening color stimulus so 
that it becomes safe, while the stimulus value of the 
color increases the liveliness of the conceptual or- 
ganization represented by the picture so that it be- 
comes more pleasurable—W. B. Essman. 


(See also Abstract 2284) 


Decision & Information Theory 


1740. Coombs, C. H., & Pruitt, D. G. 
gan ) 


(U. Michi- 
Components of risk in decision making: 


Probability and variance preferences. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 265—277.—Suggests an alternative to 
the maximization of expected utility model. 


Using 
college Ss, a “study was carried out on bets which 
were constant in expectation but which varied in 
skewness or variance with the other variable held 
constant. Replicated pair comparisons permitted 
measurement of inconsistency of choice behavior, 
testing stochastic transitivity, construction of the 
stochastically dominant preference ordering, and an 
unfolding analysis of these preference orderings.”— 
J. Arbit. 

1741. Dale, H. C. A. (Medical Research Council, 
London, England) A study of subjective proba- 
bility. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 19-29.— 
“Adult subjects predicted the way a small number of 
items would be selected by chance from a long list of 
items. The frequencies of their predictions were 
then compared with the objective probabilities. The 
results suggest that the subjects avoided what they 
thought to be unlikely configurations, but that, in 
doing so, they considered certain aspects of a selec- 
tion only, and in these appeared to be guided by one 
or two simple rules which showed only a limited ac- 
cord with the laws of chance.”—H. P. Kelley. 

1742. Lacey, Oliver, & Pate, James L. (U. 
Alabama) An empirical study of game theory. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 527-530.—Ss with no knowl- 
edge of game theory played a simple matrix game. 
Ss learn when playing against a machine utilizing a 
nonoptimum strategy. Playing against a human op- 
ponent the plays are made in relation to previous 
plays and E’s anticipated plays —W. B. Essman. 

1743. Lieberman, Bernhardt. (Harvard U.) 
Human behavior in a strictly determined 3 x 3 
matrix game. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 317-322.—The 
matrix game played was symmetric, and for each 
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player the game had an optimal strategy that did not 
dominate other alternate strategies. Also, the game 
contained 1 nonoptimal strategy with a higher aver- 
age value than the optimal strategy. The results ob- 
tained appear to be a mixture of 2 types of behavior. 
One type present in approximately half the Ss was 
conformity to the minimax model. While the other 
half deviated from this solution, their behavior con- 
tinued to show changes to the end of the game, and 
many of their choices were of optimal strategy. — 


J. Arbit. 


1744. Morin, Robert E. (U. Texas) Strategies 
in games with saddle-points. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 479-485.—Game matrices with saddle-points, which 
could be solved by examining dominance relations 
among the strategies were presented. Ss chose a 
nonoptimum strategy most frequently when average 
strategy-related entry was higher than average sad- 
dle-point strategy. A relationship between a profita- 
ble nonoptimum strategy and number of decision 
errors was shown. Many Ss did not use an obvious 
technique for preventing errors —W. B. Essman 


1745. Myers, Jerome L., & Sadler, Ernest. (U. 
Massachusetts) Effects of range of payoffs as a 
variable in risk taking. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
306-309.—““Human Ss were required to choose be- 
tween a known payoff and an unknown payoff (the 
risk) on each of 100 trials. As the range of unknown 
payoffs increased, Ss deviated more irom an optimal 
strategy which required that they always gamble 
when the known payoff was negative, and never 
when it was positive. All Ss did gamble more when 
the known payoff was negative.”—/. Arbit. 


1746. Siegel, Sidney, & Fouraker, Lawrence E. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Bargaining and group 
decision making: Experiments in bilateral mo- 
nopoly. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 132 p. 
$4.90.—Most economic models about bilateral mo- 
nopoly (1 seller sells 1 product to 1 buyer) predict 
that the amount sold will be determinate at the 
amount which maximizes joint payoff, but that the 
price will be indeterminate. Pairs of Ss bargained 
over prices and quantities of a hypothetical com- 
modity with real payoffs contingent on success in bar- 
gaining. The theoretical prediction was confirmed. 
In spite of severe restrictions on communication, most 
Ss arrived at prices which produced a 50-50 division 
of the maximum joint payoff. Variance of prices 
was reduced as information increased. The member 
of a bargaining pair with more information was at a 
disadvantage, because he arrived more quickly at the 
equitable offer and so was handicapped in subsequent 
bargaining —W. Edwards. 


1747. Staniland, Alan. (U. Exeter, England) 
Redundancy as an experimental variable. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 149-161.—This paper deals 
with “the measure of redundancy derived from In- 
formation theory, as an ‘objective’ specification of 
material used in perceptual experiments. As ex- 
amples for discussion it cites especially experiments 
by Fitts and his associates (1965), on redundancy 
in visual patterns, and by Miller (1958) on recall of 
redundant strings of letters."—M. /. Wayner, Jr. 


1748. Summerfield, Arthur, & Legge, David. 
(University Coll., U. London, England) Perception 
and information theory. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 
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1960, No. 42, 23-28.—One of a series of papers de- 
scribing modern trends, this summarizes the con- 
tribution of information theory to perception. After 
considering a number of experiments, the authors 
conclude that “information theory has given a new 
impetus to studies of perception. It has provided a 
new way of analyzing relations between stimuli and 
responses to supplement, rather than supplant, older 
methods. In doing so it emphasizes the notion of 
perception as a coding process and so directs attention 
in a new way upon an old idea: when there are no 
responses into which inputs can be coded, there is no 
perceptual organization.”—P. F. C. Castle. 


1749. Zinnes, J. L. (U. Michigan) A probabi- 
listic theory of preferential choice. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 365.—Abstract. 


(See Abstracts 1550, 1586, 1593, 1731, 2267) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1750. Beach, Frank A., Hebb, Donald O., Mor- 
gan, Clifford T., & Nissen, Henry W. (Eds.) The 
neuropsychology of Lashley. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960. xx, 564 p. $9.50.—A collection of 31 
articles, prepared as a tribute to the late Karl S. 
Lashley, drawn from various phases of his work. 
Included are representative selections from the series 
of papers entitled “Studies of Cerebral Function in 
Learning” and “The Mechanism of Vision,” as well 
as selections from his more general theoretical work. 


The book is introduced by E. O. Boring and Stanley 


Cobb. It contains a complete bibliography of Lash- 
ley’s publications exclusive of book reviews.—J/. S. 
Schwartzbaum 

1751. Eames, Thomas H. (Boston U.) Some 
neural and glandular bases of learning. /. Educ., 
1960, 142(4), 36 p—Emphasizing the need for teach- 
ers to understand something of the physiology of 
learning and the possible effects of undiscovered 
handicaps, Eames discusses some neurological and 
some glandular bases of learning. Included is a dis- 
cussion of the location in the brain of areas of spe- 
cific function, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, 
speech. Also cited are some recent studies with 
learning implications. The material is well docu- 
mented with research references. Suggestions for 
further reading are included, as well as a selected 
bibliography of Eames’ previous reports in the neuro- 
endocrine field —G. F. Wooster 

1752. Johnson, Gilbert E., Serrano, Jose, Jr., & 
Levy, Edwin Z. (Aerospace Medical Lab., Wright- 
Patterson AFB, O.) Application of skin resistance 
in psychophysiological studies. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-688. 17 p—The usefulness 
of measuring changes in skin resistance as a device 
to detect the impairment of consciousness in person- 
nel whose work requires maximum alertness was in- 
vestigated during isolation, in flight, under accelera- 
tion, under influence of drugs, and other conditions. 
The use of skin resistance measures for monitoring 
of consciousness is promising; however, further 
studies are necessary before this method may be used 
as an operational tool. The effects of temperature 
and environmental changes must be eliminated. Pat- 
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terns of skin resistance require quantification.—G. E. 
Rowland. 


1753. Krech, David; Rosenzweig, Mark R., & 
Bennett, Edward L. (U. California, Berkeley) In- 
terhemispheric effects of cortical lesions on brain 
biochemistry. Science, 1960, 132, 352-353.—“Uni- 
lateral lesions in the visual and somesthetic cortex of 
rat brain cause a slight but significant increase in the 
cortical cholinesterase activity in the contralateral 
hemisphere. There is some indication of strain dif- 
ferences in this effect. No change in cholinesterase 
activity is found in the subcortical brain. These find- 
ings may be helpful in understanding mechanisms of 
interdependence among brain areas.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1754. Malmo, Robert B. Activation: A neuro- 
psychological dimension. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 
367-386.—Activation is a function of cortical ex- 
citation from the ascending reticular activating sys- 
tem (ARAS). Up to an optimum the correlated 
performance level increases, further activation re- 
duces the performance level. Activation, a quanti- 
fiable dimension, is a product of internal and external 
conditions. Compared with emotion it is broader, a 
phenomenon of slow changes and drifts. It lacks a 
directing influence upon behavior. More research 
is needed since it appears that activation has wide 
application to clinical phenomena. (47 ref.)—W. J. 
Koppits. 

1755. Motokawa, Koiti, & Akita, Munehira. 
(Tohoku U., Japan) Electrophysiological studies 
of the field of retinal induction. Psychologia, 1957, 
1, 10-16—The experiments of Motokawa and his 
colleagues on effects of electrical stimulation on retinal 
induction are reviewed. (21 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


1756. Reiss, Richard F. (General Precision, Inc.) 
The digital simulation of neuro-muscular organ- 
isms. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 343-358.—A discussion 
of computer simulations of neural networks and their 
function. Discusses a simulation model and presents 
a simulator program. (26 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


1757. Wistar, R., Jr.. & Hildemann, W. H. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Effect of stress on skin 
transplantation immunity in Mice. Science, 1960, 
131, 159-160.—Diverse types of systemic stress have 
long been known to modify the immunological re- 
sponses of mammals. “Chronic avoidance-learning 
stress was found to depress the immune reaction re- 
sponsible for skin homograft rejection to a modest 
but significant degree. This effect was observed in 
a genetically uniform as well as a heterogeneous line 
of mice.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1577, 1656, 1854, 1899, 1915, 
2650) 


NEUROANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY 


1758. Hamasaki, Duco I., & Marg, Elwin. (U. 
California, Berkeley) An historical review of the 
accessory optic tracts. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 
53-66.—“There is very little doubt that the tractus 
peduncularis transversus (posterior accessory optic 
tract, basal optic root) exists. It has been reported 
to be present in chiropteres, insectivores, rodents, 
carnivores, ungulates and primates. . There is 
some evidence that the tractus peduncularis trans- 
versus contains both centripetal and centrifugal fibers. 
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The presence of the anterior accessory optic tract is 
more doubtful.”—Author summary. 


1759. Jabbur, S. J.. & Towe, A. L. (U. Wash- 
ington School Medicine) Effect of pyramidal tract 
activity on dorsal column nuclei. Science, 1960, 
132, 547-548.—The response of single units in cune- 
ate and gracile neuclei to cutaneous stimulation can 
be modified by prior stimulation of the motor cortex 
of the cat. Both excitation and inhibition of these 
neurons can be effected via the pyramidal tract. Both 
anatomical and functional evidence “points to a direct 
connection between the somatic motor and sensory 
systems via that phylogenetically recent system, the 
pyramidal tracts.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1582) 


BRAIN LESIONS 


1760. Hara, K. (Stanford U.) Behavioral ef- 
fects of posterior association cortical lesions in 
cats. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 968.—Abstract. 

1761. Sperry, R. W., Myers, R. E., & Schrier, A. 

(California Inst. Technology) Perceptual ca- 
pacity of the isolated visual cortex in the cat. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 65-71.—“The split- 
brain approach was utilized in 6 cats to test the de- 
gree of functional autonomy in the visual system .. . 
isolation produced severe deficits in visual perform- 
ance, although all cases retained some ability to learn 
and to recall simple pattern discriminations . . 
geniculostriate damage was not the limiting factor. 
Removal of frontoparietal cortex produced as much 
or more decrement in visual discrimination than did 


removal of temporal cortex.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1762. Wedekind, C. E. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
effects of hemicerebrectomy in rhesus monkeys: 
The acquisition and extinction of an instrumental 
avoidance response under two different avoidance 
conditioning procedures. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 684.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1815, 2512, 2522, 2543) 


3RAIN STIMULATION 


1763. Azrin, Nathan H. (Anna State Hosp., Ill.) 
Sequential effects of punishment. Science, 1960, 
131, 605-606.—“Punishment is found to produce a 
large reduction in reinforced responses when it is 
initially introduced. Continued exposure to punish- 
ment, however, results in substantial recovery within 
each hour of exposure as well as from day to day. 
A compensatory increase in responding occurs after 
the removal of punishment, even after the punish- 
ment has ceased to be effective.” Ss were White 
Carneaux pigeons maintained at 80% ad libitum 
feeding weight; reinforcement was food; punishment 
was brief electric shock delivered through implanted 
electrodes.—S. J. Lachman. 


1764. Beer, Bernard, & Valenstein, Elliot S. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, 
D.C.) Discrimination of tones during reinforcing 
brain stimulation. Science, 1960, 132, 297-298.— 
“Hungry animals were trained to press a lever for 
brain stimulation. Different tones were presented 
concurrently with the stimulation. A second lever 
delivered food only during critical tone periods. 
Animals were able to discriminate tones presented 
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concurrently with rewarded intracranial stimulation, 
and they also interrupted self-stimulation behavior 
to respond appropriately under other reinforcements.” 


—S. J. Lachman. 


1765. Delgado, José M. R. (Yale U. School 
Medicine) Emotional behavior in animals and 
humans. In explorations in the physiology of emo- 
tions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 259-266. 
—“The following types of inhibited behavior were 
evoked in monkeys by electrical stimulation of spe- 
cific areas: (1) inhibition of motor behavior, (2) 
dozing, (3) arrest reaction, (4) hypotonic reaction, 
(5) specific inhibition of aggressiveness, (6) specific 
inhibition of interest in food. Objective and sub- 
jective manifestation of friendliness, pleasure, and 
fear were evoked in conscious patients by electrical 
stimulation, proving that experiential and expressive 
aspects of emotion can be artificially induced by ex- 
citation of specific cerebral structures."—R. Kael- 
bling. 


1766. Grimm, Robert J. (U. Michigan) Feed- 
ing behavior and electrical stimulation of the brain 
of Carassius auratus. Science, 1960, 131, 162-163. 
—‘“Bipolar electrodes were implanted in large gold- 
fish in olfactory and nonolfactory areas of the central 
nervous system. Stimulation of olfactory areas 
elicited steretoyped feeding activity indistinguishable 
from normally induced behavior. It is suggested 
that the olfactory system plays the predominant role 
in the arousal of feeding activity.” A table provides 
data on electrical stimulation of the brain (crura, 
forebrain, vagal lobe, facial lobe, valvula, cerebellum) 
and on feeding behavior.—/. Lachman. 


1767. Grossman, S. P. (Yale U.) Eating or 
drinking elicited by direct adrenergic or choliner- 
gic stimulation of hypothalamus. Science, 1960, 
132, 301-302.—“A double cannula system, allowing 
repeated stimulation of central structures with crys- 
talline chemicals was developed. This technique was 
employed to study the effects of adrenergic and 
cholinergic stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus 
of rats. Drug-specific effects on the feeding and 
drinking mechanisms, respectively, were observed.”— 


S. J. Lachman. 


1768. Hodos, W. (U. Pennsylvania) Motiva- 
tional variables affecting the rate of behavior re- 
warded by intracranial stimulation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 968.—Abstract. 


1769. Olds, James. (U. Michigan) Positive 
emotional systems studied by techniques of self- 
stimulation. In Exploration in the physiology of 
emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 238- 
258.—“‘Our data suggest the presence of a motiva- 
tional system of the brain that is differentiated from 
other brain systems. It appears to be divided into 
negative and positive subsystems and the positive 
system further subdivided according to the basic 
drives. This positive system seems to bear an im- 
portant relationship to the etiology of psychoses, the 
details of which need further specification.”—R. Kael- 
bling. 

1770. Ruben, Robert J., & Sekula, Jan. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Inhibition of central auditory re- 
sponse. Science, 1960, 131, 163.—‘“Suitable electrical 
stimulation of the region of the decussation of the 
olivo-cochlear bundles, which supply efferent in- 
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nervation to the organ of Corti, was found to abol- 
ish the response of the auditory cortex to a click, 
without changing the responses (N, and No») of the 
eighth nerve in cats. At higher stimulation values 
the eighth nerve responses also were abolished, and 
at intermediate stimulus values responses at the 
medial geniculate and inferior colliculus were sup- 
pressed.” 34 adult cats anesthetized with nembutal 
were subjects. A figure indicating graphically 8 
consecutive responses at the round window and the 
auditory cortex to a click is provided.—S. J. Lach- 
man 


1771. Sekiguchi, Shigehisa. (Tokyo U. Educa- 
tion, Japan) Effects of electro-convulsive shock 
(ECS) and electroshock (ES) on the estrus cycle 
of the rat. Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 181-188.—The 
estrus cycle of the mature rat, as measured by the 
method of vaginal smears, was chosen as an indicator 
ot behavioral and endocrine activity. The result of 
both ECS and ES was to postpone the cycle sig- 
nificantly, and ECS had the additional effect of in- 
creasing the length of each cycle. The author sug- 
gests a “physiological endocrine mechanism” as me- 
diating the disturbances produced.—/. Lyons. 


1772. Ursin, Holger. (U. Oslo, Norway) The 
temporal lobe substrate of fear and anger. Acta 
psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 378-396.— 
Fear has been produced by stimulation of the tem- 
poral cortex and from a limited portion of the amyg- 
dala, anger from the amygdala only. Fear and 
anger appear to be related to 2 subdivisions of the 
amygdaloid nuclear complex. Observations in hu- 
mans are not conclusive, but are in general agree- 
ment with this conclusion. (86 ref.) —R. Kaelbling. 


1773. Williams, L. N. (U. Washington) The 
effect of electroconvulsive shock on response flexi- 
bility and retention. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 
4734.—Abstract 


ELECTRICAL RECORDING 


1774. Aschan, G. (Luthagsesplanaden 11, Upp- 
sala, Sweden) Nystagmography in vestibular 
work. Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 248-253—‘“The ad- 
vantage of objective recording of nystagmus in clini- 
cal oto-neurological work is stressed. Ocular influ- 
ences must be avoided when working with vestibular 
nystagmus . . . quantitative analyses of records are of 
great value both when dealing with spontaneous and 
positional nystagmus as well as induced vestibular 
nystagmus.” (2 fig., 13 ref., French summary)— 
M. L. Simmel. , 

1775. Aschan, G. 
sala, Sweden) 
nystagmographiques. II [Standardization of ny- 
Stagmographic recordings: Il. About nystagmus re- 
cording.} Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 276-278.—Brief 
description of a simple AC amplification and record- 
ing system. (2 fig.)—M. L. Simmel. 


1776. Franceschetti, A.. Monnier, M., Montan- 
don, A., & Dieterle, P. (Geneva, Switzerland) 
Standardisation des inscriptions nystagmographi- 
ques: I. Convention du groupe denevois d’electro- 
nystagmographie. [Standardization of nystagmo- 
graphic recordings: I. Practices of the Geneva elec- 
tro-nystagmographers.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 275- 


(Luthagsesplanaden 11, Upp- 
Standardisation des inscriptions 
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276.—Brief discussion of standard electrode place- 
ments.—M. L. Simmel. 

1777. Schoenfeld, Sidney, & Goldstein, Robert. 
(Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Electrophysi- 
ologic responsiveness and alpha rhythm in chil- 
dren. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 288-290.—A 
study of 24 normally-hearing children on response to 
auditory stimuli of 1000 cps at a 40 db. sensation 
level was presented by 8 tones without reinforce- 
ment, 5 tones reinforced with annoying electric 
shocks, and 8 tones without reinforcement. Analysis 
failed to show any significant interactions among sex, 
EEG pattern, and electrodermal responses.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 1616, 1633, 1770, 2324, 2399) 


ELECTROENCEPH ALOGRAPHY 


1778. Bell, F. R. (Royal Veterinary Coll., U. 
London, England) The electroencephalogram of 
goats during somnolence and rumination. Anim. 
Behav., 1960, 8, 39-42.—Records taken from chroni- 
cally implanted cortical electrodes showed a hyper- 
synchronous character during somnolence similar to 
that recorded in other species during deep sleep. The 
pattern during rumination was indistinguishable from 
that during somnolence.—W. J. Coppock. 


1779. Gianascol, Alfred J., & Yeager, Charles 
L. (U. California School Medicine, San Francisco) 
Simultaneous study of behavior and brain waves. 
Science, 1960, 132, 470-471.—“A technique for the 
simultaneous audiovisual recording of behavior and 
brain waves is described. The absence of muscle 
movement artifact, despite unlimited activity of the 
patient, suggests that telemetering may be adaptable 
for routine electroencephalography.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1780. Grindel’, O. M., & Spirin, B.G. (Burdenko 
Institute of Neurosurgery, Moscow, USSR) Ob 
otrazhenii v élektroéntsefalogramme tormozia- 
shchego vliianiia vtoroi signal’noi sistemy na 
konechnyi dvigatel’nyi éffekt. [On reflection in the 
electroencephalogram of the inhibitory influence of 
the second signal sytsem on final motor effect.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 180-188.—Condi- 
tioned motor reactions, formed via verbal reinforce- 
ment and preliminary instruction, were elaborated in 
12 healthy Ss and 31 patients with light internal in- 
jury of the skull. The electroencephalogram, elec- 
tromyogram, and mechanogram were recorded. Ex- 
perimental conditions were such that a positive con- 
ditioned connection was elaborated at the level of the 
lst signal system at the same time that an inhibitory 
conditioned connection was formed at the level of the 
2nd signal system. Regular changes in the EEG 
in the form of an alpha-rhythm blockade or the ap- 
pearances of delta waves in central leads were ob- 
served in cases when the final motor effect was de- 
termined by the conditioned connection formed at the 
level of the 2nd signal system and when, conse- 
quently, there was no motor reaction. When no 
such changes were recorded in electrical activity; 
connections, associated with the Ist signal system, 
were usually predominant and a motor conditioned 
reaction appeared.—/. D. London. 

1781. Holmes, J. E.. & Adey, W. R. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Electrical activity of the 
entorhinal cortex during conditioned behavior. 
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Amer, J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 741-744.—“A 4-6 eps 
wave form was observed in the entorhinal cortex of 
8 out of 10 cats studied with the implanted electrode 
technique. When the animals were trained to ap- 
proach a concealed food reward, the slow waves al- 
ways accompanied the act of walking to the goal, and 
the rhythm stabilized in the range ot 5-6 cps. When 
the habit was subjected to extinction, the rhythm 
gradually dropped out, to return promptly with re- 
training. ... A similar 46 cps rhythm was observed 
in the hippocampus during the early stages of train- 
ing in two animals. It is suggested that the en- 
torhinal slow waves are a correlate of an alert state 
of readiness to act.”—C. T. Morgan. 


1782. John, E. Roy, & Killam, Keith F. (U. 
Rochester) Electrophysiological correlates of dif- 
ferential approach-avoidance conditioning in cats. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 183-201.—Changes in 
the distribution and form of potentials from different 
brain areas of 4 adult cats were recorded and inter- 
preted under conditions of simple approach condi- 
tioning, and differential approach conditioning, and 
differential approach-avoidance conditioning. The 
results are compared and contrasted with those ob- 
tained previously during familiarization and simple 
avoidance conditioning.—N. H. Pronko. 


1783. Kennedy, John L. A possible artifact in 
electroencephalography. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 
347-352.—Alpha rhythm and the anterior temporal 
rhythm may arise from mechanical oscillation of the 
gel of the living brain, not necessarily from syn- 
chronization of neural activity directly. Tests with 
a nonalpha subject gave support to this hypothesis.— 
W. J. Koppitz 

1784. Lesse, Henry. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Rhinencephalic electrophysiological ac- 
tivity during “emotional behavior” in cats. In 
Explorations in the physiology of emotions, Psychiat. 
res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 224-237.—“In these 
experiments the effect of certain behavioral changes 
on the brain activity of unanesthetized, unrestrained 
cats was investigated. It was demonstrated that a 
distinct electrographic pattern of 40—45/second, high 
voltage rhythmic activity could be elicited repeatedly 
by a conditioning technique and by a variety of stimu- 
lus situations. This electrical response was recorded 
from the basolateral portion of the amygdala and from 
the adjacent piriform cortex. It occurred when ani- 
mals reacted with vigilance or with excited behavior 
to naturally meaningful stimuli such as the proximity 
of a mouse or dog, to food rewards, or to noxious 
stimuli.”—R. Kaelbling. 


1785. Refsum, S., Presthus, J., Skulstad, A., & 
Sstensjé, S. (Rikshospitalet, Oslo, Norway) Clini- 
cal correlates of the 14 and 6 per second positive 
spikes. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 
35, 330-344.—2.75% of 3161 sleeping tracings and 
0.15% of 1418 walking records showed 14 and 6/sec. 
positive spikes. The 72 patients with this unusual 
electroencephalographic pattern differed in their clini- 
cal symptoms from the rest by a predominance of at- 
tacks of vegetative, emotional, and behavior disord- 
ers, headaches, and dizziness.—R. Kaelbling. 


1786. Steiner, W. G. (U. Illinois) Electrical 
activity of rat brain as a correlate of primary 
drive. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1265.—Abstract. 
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EvoKEeD POTENTIALS 


1787. Gellhorn, E., & Ballin, H. M. (U. Min- 
nesota) Effect of spatial summation on action 
of nociceptive stimuli on the cerebral cortex. 
AMA Arch. Neurol., 1959, 1, 68-73.—Since study 
of spinal reflexes has shown that temporal and spa- 
tial summation influences the intensity and duration 
of reflex reactions resulting from nociceptive stimu- 
lation, it has been deemed desirable to study the 
effect of these summations on cerebral reactions. 
Experiments reported here on cats indicate that an 
increase in the cutaneous area of noxious stimulation 
was accompanied by an increase in the intensity of 
cortical excitation (electrocorticograms). “Similar 
effects were observed when the area and intensity of 
noxious stimulation were kept constant and the dura- 
tion of the stimulation was increased. It may there- 
fore be said that spatial and temporal summations of 
nociceptive impulses, as well as an increase in the 
intensity of the stimulus, cause increasing degrees 
of cortical excitation.” Other findings are discussed 
in reference to the literature and to the underlying 
mechanisms.—L. A. Pennington. 


ENpDOCRINE & BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


1788. Arenberg, D. L. (Duke U.) The rela- 
tions between delayed breathing at birth (apnea 
neonatorum) and subsequent intellectual, visual- 
motor, and motor development of children. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 669.—Abstract. 

1789. Berry, R. N. (Indiana U.) Changes in 
finger volume during a simple addition task. Psy- 


chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 446.—Ss given a series of digit 
addition tasks showed a significant correlation be- 
tween number of correct answers and the degree of 
vasconstriction in the finger —W. B. Essman. 

1790. Fang, H. S., Hall, A. L., & Hwang, T. F. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
Combined effect of Vitamins A and E on dark 


adaptation in man. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 93- 
97.,—“There was no improvement in rod dark adapta- 
tion after either a single dose of vitamin A (100,000, 
200,000 or 300,000 I1.U.) or of vitamin E (300 or 
500 mg.), indicating that greater than normal amounts 
of vitamin A or E alone do not improve dark adapta- 
tion. There was some improvement in rod dark 
adaptation after oral administration of vitamin A 
together with vitamin E. The possible mechanism of 
such a peculiar phenomenon is suggested.” Measure- 
ments on 2 Ss.—E. G. Heinemann. 


1791. Kishimoto, Suehiko; Nakanishi, Shige- 
yoshi, & Nishio, Shinichi. (Osaka U., Japan) 
Mouse no homeostasis karamita stress to sanka 
kangen busshitsu no yakuwari ni tsuite. II. [Of 
the mouse’s stress from the homeostatic point of view 
and the role of oxidizing and reducing substances. 
II.] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 31-41. 
—162 NA2 mice were used. Following the injection 
of oxidizing and reducing substances or coenzymes, 
adrenalin or acetylcholine was administered after 
varying time intervals. The level of activity was 
measured for 15’ with revolving wheel. The effect 
of coenzymes varied with the time interval between 
the Ist and the 2nd adrenalin and cetylcholine injec- 
tions. Hypothetical activities of these substances 
were proposed. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 
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1792. Nakanishi, Shigeyoshi, & Hanyu, Taka- 
hide. (Osaka U., Japan) Mouse no homeostasis 
kara mita tekié hann6é katei no ichi jikkenteki 
kent6: Jyokéso no yakuwari. [An experimental 
study of the mouse’s adaptative response process 
from the stand-point of homeostasis.] Annu. anim. 
Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 23-30.—54 mice were in- 
jected with 1 c. of Vitamin B,, taurin, or hypo in 1 
of 3 concentration levels. 2 hours later adrenalin and 
achetylcholine were injected. The amount of ac- 
tivity was measured with the activity wheel for 15. 
In the 2nd experiment, a mixture of Vitamin B,, 
taurin, and hypo was injected. Under Vitamin B, 
(20 mg. injection) no stress was observed, and adap- 
tive response appeared quickly. No functional rela- 
tion was found between the density of the coenzymes 
used and adaptive response. The activity of these 
coenzymes is not independent but depends upon the 
relative balance among them. (English summary)— 
S. Ohwaki. 


1793. Steinschneider, Alfred. (Cornell U.) 
Audiogenic seizures: Insulin and high blood 
sugar. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 109-117.—1- 
month-old albino mice of a seizure-susceptable strain 
were placed individually in a semi-soundproof box 
and exposed to an auditory stimulus at 9000 cps 
for 60 seconds. In the Ist experiment alloxan was 
used to destroy insulin production in the pancreas 
and thus to increase levels of blood sugar. Controls 
were administered physiological saline. Alloxan 
treated mice showed a significant decrease in seizure 
susceptibility. In a 2nd experiment, blood sugar level 


was raised by injection of dextrose, but without sig- 


nificant effect on seizure behavior. Conclusion: “a 
decrease in insulin content of the pancreas, inde- 
pendent of the concomitant increase in the blood 
sugar level, decreases the sensitivity of mice to audio- 
genic seizures.”—M. Phillips. 


1794. Vandenberg, John G. (Ohio U.) Eosino- 
phil response to aggressive behaviour in CFW 
albino mice. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 13-18.—Eosino- 
phil counts were taken during the interval from 4 
hours to 3 weeks after previously isolated mice were 
placed 4 to a cage and also in a control group which 
remained isolated. All-male cages and cages of male- 
female pairs were observed to vary intensity of agres- 
sion for constant population density. The intensely 
aggressive all-male groups showed depressed counts 
for 1 week. The mildly aggressive groups contain- 
ing females showed depressed counts only at 4 hours 
after grouping —W. J. Coppock. 


1795. Warren, Roslyn P., & Hinde, R.A. (Cam- 
bridge U., England) The effect of oestrogen and 
progesterone on the nest-building of domesticated 
canaries. Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 209-213.—Birds 
were paired during the nonbreeding season in cages 
supplied with a standard nest-pan. Injections were 
given 3 times a week for 3-4 weeks. The amount of 
carrying or placing of the nesting material during 
12-minute watches was recorded. Estrogen doses of 
0.1 to 0.3 mg. had no effect but 0.5 mg., while toxic 
to some, produced active nesting in others including 
some males. Progesterone, neither enhanced nor in- 
hibited the effect—W. J. Coppock. 


(See also Abstract 1821) 
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PsYCHOPH ARMACOLOGY 


1796. Abramson, Harold A. (Ed.) Neuro- 
pharmacology: Transactions of the fifth confer- 
ence. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
1960. 251 p. $6.00.—Consists of 4 main presenta- 
tions, each followed by group interchange from 20 
invited participants working in the field of neuro- 
pharmacology: S. Udenfriend, “Amine Metabolism 
and its Pharmacological Implications,” summation by 
J. H. Quastel; K. F. and Eva K. Killam, “The Cen- 
tral Action of Chlorpromazine and Reserpine”; W. 
P. Koella, “Physiological Fractionation of the Effect 
of Serotonin on Evoked Potentials”; and B. B. 
Brodie, “Biochemical Sites of Action of Psychotropic 
Drugs,” summation by C. C. Pfeiffer —M. E. Jarvik. 


1797. Aiba, Satoru. (U. London, England) The 
effects of stimulant and depressant drugs on the 
Bidwell phenomenon. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
311-318.—5 normal Ss were given dexedrine, sodium 
amytal, and placebo in random order over 3 days of 
testing, at least a week apart. Using as the depend- 
ent variable in the Bidwell phenomenon the intensity 
threshold of a red colored stimulus necessary to 
render it just visible when followed by a fixed white 
stimulus, it was found that amytal raised this thresh- 
old whereas dexedrine lowered it, the amytal acting 
more slowly than the dexedrine. These findings are 
discussed in terms of possible physiological mecha- 
nisms and related experimental data—C. M. Franks. 


1798. Beecher, Henry K. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Increased stress and effectiveness 
of placebos and “active” drugs. Science, 1960, 132, 
91-92.—“ Evidence is presented to indicate that place- 
bos are far more effective in producing carefully 
defined relief of pathological pain than they are in 
the case of experimental pain. This is construed as 
further support for the view that placebos are more 
effective when stress is great than they are when 
stress is not so great. A similar situation holds for 
morphine. Certain drugs are effective in relieving 
visceral sensations only if an essential psychological 
state is present. This is, in effect, a new principle 
of drug action.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1799. Clark, Robert, & Polish, Edwin. (Walter 
Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, D.C.) 
Avoidance conditioning and alcohol consumption 
in rhesus monkeys. Science, 1960, 132, 223-224.— 
“Measures of intake of water and of a solution of 
20-percent alcohol in water were determined in rhesus 
monkeys before, during, and after avoidance train- 
ing. Alcohol consumption increased during, and de- 
creased after, avoidance sessions. Water intake re- 
mained the same or decreased during avoidance ses- 
sions and stayed at this level after the sessions.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 


1800. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Nicolas-Charles, P., 
& Perse, J. (Hosp. Ste.-Anne, Paris, France) 
Etude psychometrique des effets de l’amobarbital 
(amytal) et de la chlorpromazine sur des sujets 
normaux. [Psychometric study of effects of amytal 
and of chlorpromazine on normal subjects.] Psy- 
chopharmacologia, 1959, 1(1), 48-58.—“Using 18 
normal voluntary subjects . . . the authors experi- 
mentally compared the effects of . . . a dose of 100 
mg of chlorpromazine (neuroleptic), a dose of 300 
mg of amobarbital (hypnotic) and a placebo. The 
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psychophysiological measures and intelligence tests 
showed that with the 2 drugs there was a particu- 
larly noticeable deficit in the most elementary of 
sensori-motor functions but only a negligible deficit 
of intellectual functions. On the other hand with the 
personality test used (MMPI) . . . chlorpromazine 
had practically no effect whereas amobarbital brought 
about limited but distinct changes in the profile and 
particularly on the Ma, Sc and Mf scales.” (26 ref.) 
—C.T. Morgan. 

1801. Denenberg, Victor H., Ross, Sherman, & 
Ellsworth, Joanne. (Purdue U.) Effects of chlor- 
promazine on acquisition and extinction of a con- 
ditioned response in mice. Psychopharmacologia, 
1959, 1(1), 59-64.—Mice acquired a tone-shock as- 
sociation under conditions of saline injections, or an 
injection of 1.5 mgm/kgm or 4.5 mgm/kgm of chlor- 
promazine. 5 days later the Ss were tested for re- 
tention of the response by being given extinction 
trials. Each of the 3 groups were divided and re- 
ceived either a saline injection or an injection of 
1.5 mgm/kgm chlorpromazine just prior to extinc- 
tion testing. A significant linear dose response func- 
tion was obtained between amount of chlorpromazine 
injected during acquisition and performance under 
extinction, with the saline group requiring the great- 
est number of trials to extinguish. The presence or 
absence of chlorpromazine during extinction did not 
affect performance, nor was there any interaction be- 
tween drug levels during acquisition and drug levels 
during extinction.—Author abstract. 

1802. Fang, H. S., Hall, A. L., & Hwang, T. F. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
A study of the effects of certain drugs on altera- 
tions of foveal dark adaptability. Amer. J. Optom., 
1960, 37, 27-31.—“Dark adaptation of the cone por- 
tion would not be improved by vitamin A (100,000- 
200,000 I.U.) or riboflavin (40-100 mg.). .. . Three 
to 5 gm. of methionine and 2-3 gm. of choline 
brought about an improvement in foveal dark adapta- 
tion, the duration of which varied directly with the 
dosage used. . . . Five gm. of creatine intake resulted 
in an opposite, namely slight depressed effect with a 
rise in threshold.”—Author summary. 

1803. Goldstein, Avram; Searle, Barbara W., & 
Schimke, Robert T. (Stanford U. School Medicine) 
Effects of secobarbital and d-amphetamine on psy- 
chomotor performance of normal subjects. J. 
pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1960, 130, 55-58.—57 medical 
students received either secobarbital (200 mg.), d- 
amphetamine (10 mg.), or placebo in a double-blind 
classroom experiment. Pre- and postmedication per- 
formance were compared on 7 psychomotor tests: 
simple reaction time, contingent reaction time, com- 
putation, tachistoscopic digit recognition, repetitive 
coordination, hand steadiness, and repetitive move- 
ment. The experiment “revealed a number of clear- 
cut effects of secobarbital upon psychomotor perform- 
ance and other aspects of behavior. d-amphetamine, 
at a dose well within the usual therapeutic range, 
had no detectable effects whatsoever.”—G. A. Heise. 

1804. Gore, Edward M., Hadley, Frazer V., Tis- 
low, Richard, & Seifter, Joseph. (Wyeth Inst. 
Medical Research, Radnor, Pa.) Neurolathyrism in 
the Rhesus monkey induced by 8,8’ iminodipro- 
pionitrile. In Recent advances in Neuro-Physiologi- 
cal Research, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1959, No. 11. Pp. 
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115-118.—"*IDPN administered subcutaneously to 19 
Rhesus monkeys did not produce the excitement or 
stimulant activity that had been observed by others 
in mice and rats. Instead, symptoms closely re- 
sembling the lathyrism described by Stockman in man 
were observed. This syndrome, once produced, was 
generally permanent. Occasionally a recession of 
some or all symptoms was observed.”—R. Kaelbling. 


1805. Idestrém, Carl-Magnus. (Karolinska sjuk- 
huset, Stockholm, Sweden) Experimental psycho- 
logic methods applied in psychopharmacology. 
Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 302- 
313.—Reaction time, tapping speed, perception, flicker 
fusion, and “standing steadiness” (= Romberg’s test) 
were measured in 15 Ss before and after 0.1, 0.2, and 
0.3 g of amobarbital, after 10, 20, and 30 mg. of 
prochlorperazine, and after placebos. Comparison 
of the test results showed significant differences be- 
tween test profiles after prochlorperazine and after 
amobarbital, while no training or fatigue effects were 
found.—R. Kaelbling. 

1806. Isbell, Harris. (Addiction Research Center, 
Lexington, Ky.) Comparison of the reactions in- 
duced by psilocybin and LSD-25 in man. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1959, 1(1), 29-38—‘“The reaction 
induced by oral administration of 57 to 114 mcgm 
kg of O-Phosphoryl-4-hydroxy-N -dimethyltryptamine 
(psilocybin) has been compared with that induced by 
a placebo and LSD-25 (1.0 to 1.5 mcmg/kg) in 9 
subjects. ... After both drugs, abnormal mental states 
characterized by feelings of strangeness, difficulty in 
thinking, anxiety, altered sensory perception (par- 
ticularly visual), elementary and true visual hallu- 
cinations, and alterations of body image were re- 
ported by the subjects. The effects of psilocybin did 
not persist as long as those of LSD. LSD is 100 to 
150 times as potent as psilocybin.”—C. T. Morgan. 


1807. Isbell, Harris; Miner, E. J., & Logan, C. 
R. (Addiction Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) 
Relationships of psychotomimetic to anti-sero- 
tonin potencies of congeners of lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide (LSD-25). Psychopharmacologia, 1959, 
1(1), 20-28—‘The psychotomimetic potency of 13 
congeners of LSD-25 has been approximately de- 
termined in man. With the exception of actylation of 
the indole nitrogen, all the changes made in the LSD 
molecule reduced psychotomimetic potency. Bromi- 
nation at carbon 2 caused the greatest inactivation. 
High potency as a serotonin antagonist in isolated 
smooth muscle preparations was not correlated with 
high potency as a psychotomimetic. The data do not 
support but do not disprove the ‘serotonin deficiency’ 
hypothesis of the LSD psychosis.” (22 ref.)—C. T. 
Morgan. 

1808. Janke, W. Uber die Abhangigkeit der 
Wirkung psychotroper Substanzen von Persén- 
lichkeitsmerkmalen. [Interrelations of psycho- 
tropic substances and personality characteristics. ] 
Psychol. u. Praxis, 1960, 3, 128-129.—The problem 
of pharmaceutic factors on personality is complicated 
by environmental factors.—S. Kavruck. 

1809. Kenyon, G. Y., & Pronko, N. H. (U. 
Wichita) Dexedrine (D-Amphetamine Sulfate) 
and laboratory-induced anxiety. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 415-433.—In a controlled administration of 
a 10 mg. dose of dexedrine to Ss reading aloud with 
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delayed auditory feedback in order to make dial ad- 
justments, several behavioral and physiological meas- 
ures were recorded. No differences in the behavioral 
or physiological measures were observed—W. B. 
Essman. 


1810. Klerman, Gerald L., Dimascio, Alberto; 
Havens, Leston L., Snell, John E. (Harvard Medi- 
cal School) Sedation and tranquilization. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 4-13.—"Data were presented 
to indicate that sedation and tranquilization are simi- 
lar states. It was concluded that the special proper- 
ties of so-called ‘tranquilizer’ drugs do not lie in their 
ability to induce a unique psychic state different from 
sedation, but, rather, lie in the dosage margins be- 
tween their sedative effects and their effects upon 
psychomotor performance consciousness, and physio- 
logical functions.”—C. T. Morgan. 

1811. Korman, M., Knopf, I. J., & Austin, R. B. 
Effects of alcohol on serial learning under stress 
conditions. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 217-220—‘The 
present study investigates an exception to Jellinek 
and McFarland’s dictum that ‘alcohol has a depress- 
ing effect on all psychological functions.’ It was 
hypothesized that under conditions of stress alcohol 
should facilitate learning of 12 nonsense syllables by 
69 Ss by virtue of a ‘checking’ effect upon distracting 
emotional concomitants, in contrast to its known in- 
hibitory effect upon learning under non-stress condi- 
tions. The predicted interaction occurred (p < .03) 
during the last third of the learning process when 
both stress and alcohol effects were maximally oper- 
ative.”—C. H, Ammons. 


1812. Krugman, A. D., Ross, S., Vicino, F. L., 
& Clyde, D. J. (VA Hosp., Martinsburg, W. Va.) 
A research note: Effects of dexto-amphetamine 
and meprobamate on problem-solving and mood 
of aged subjects. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 419-420.— 
No significant drug effects were found with respect 
to problem solving and 5 of the 6 factors of mood.— 
J. Botwinick. 

1813. Niki, Hiroaki. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Differ- 
ential effects of two kinds of tranquilizers upon 
avoidance learning and fear-motivated discrimina- 
tion learning. Jap. psychol., Res., 1960, 1(9), 1-13. 
—In Experiment I, male albino rats were trained to 
avoid an electric shock in a grid box and the effects 
of chlorpromazine and meprobamate on its acquisition 
and extinction were examined. Nembutal was added 
as a control to check the sedative effect of tran- 
quilizers. It was found that chlorpromazine retarded 
acquisition and facilitated extinction but the other 2 
showed these effects only slightly or not at all. In 
Experiment II, the effects of the same 3 medicines 
on fear-motivated stripe-discrimination learning were 
investigated. Only meprobamate was found to re- 
tard discrimination learning. It was concluded that 
chlorpromazine acts on hypothalamus and autonomic 
nervous system but meprobamate on the cerebral 
cortex.—S. /wahara. 


1814. Owen, John E., Jr. (Lilly Research Labs.) 
The influence of dl-, d-, and l-amphetamine and 
d-methamphetamine on a fixed-ratio schedule. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 293-309.—“Four sym- 
pathomimetic amines altered the fixed-ratio perform- 
ance of rats reinforced with food by: a) slowing 
the response rate; b) increasing the frequency and 
duration of pauses between and following reinforce- 
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ment; and c) inducing temporary cessation of lever 
pressing following drug administration. The drug 
curves are compared with curves for normal control, 
saline control, and satiation.”—Author summary. 


1815. Pautler, E. L. (U. Buffalo) The effect of 
chlorpromazine on the discrimination between in- 
termittent photic stimulation and a steady light in 
normal and brain-damaged cats. Drssertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4731.—Abstract. 

1816. Philip, A. F. (New York U.) The effect 
of lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) on pri- 
mary process thought manifestations. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 961.—Abstract. 


1817. Ruttiger, Katherine F. (Rutgers U.) In- 
dividual differences in reaction to meprobamate: 
A study in visual perception. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 1264.—Abstract. 

1818. Shagass, C., & Kerenyi, A. B. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Canada) “Sleep” threshold techniques. 
In Recent advances in Neuro-Physiological Research, 
Psychiat. res., Rep., 1959, No. 11. Pp. 59-65.—The 
authors attempted to put patients to sleep under the 
same conditions used for determining the sedation 
threshold. They found a correlation of 0.66 between 
sleep and sedation threshold in 91 cases. As previ- 
ously reported for sedation threshold the authors 
now found a critical sleep threshold level of 6, 5-7 
mgm/kg of sodium amytal, which allowed them to 
ditferentiate between an acute psychotic or hysterical 
disorder (= favorable for ECT) and chronic psy- 
chosis with high anxiety (= unfavorable prognosis 
with ECT).—R. Kaelbling. 

1819. Sidman, Murray. (Walter 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C.) 
pharmacology. Psychopharmacologia, 1959, 1(1), 
1-19.—**. . . a review of experimental data on drug- 
behavior relationships obtained largely by means of 
operant conditioning techniques with animal sub- 
jects.” (37 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

1820. Stern, Muriel H. (McGill U., Canada) 
Behavioral retardation following barbituate an- 
aesthesia. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 96-100.— 
Changes in behavior following surgery under an- 
esthesia may be the result of the anesthetic, rather 
than of the intended procedure. Nembutal affected 
conditioned avoidance behavior of rats 4 and 22 days 
after the drug was given, with a significant increase 
in the number of trials to criterion and a decrease in 
retention of the response. Anesthetic coma of the 
same duration produced with ether, however, had no 
significant effects under similar conditions—R. S. 
Davidon. 

1821. Stockhamer, N. N. (Columbia U.) The 
effect of hexamethonium chloride and insulin hy- 
poglycemia on the extinction of an anxiety-moti- 
vated locomotor avoidance response. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 973.—Abstract. 

1822. Verzar, F.. & Farner, D. (Inst. Experi- 
mentelle Gerontology, Basel, Switzerland) Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Wirkung von Pharmaka auf 
Tiere verschiedenen Alters. [Investigation of the 
effect of drugs on animals of different age.] Geron- 
tologia, 1960, 4, 143-161.—The action of amphetamin 
(benzedrin) and hexobarbital (evipan) on rats of 
4%, 19, and 29-32 months was tested. In young ani- 
mals amphetamin 1 mg/kg caused an increase of 
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spontaneous motility, whereas in old animals it gave 
only a small increase of motility. The narcotic doses 
of hexobarbital for old animals were 60% of those 
for young ones. The antagonistic effect of hexo- 
barbital against amphetamin was smaller than for 
young animals. The findings emphasized the im- 
portance of age for dosage, and demonstrated the 
decreased excitability of the central nervous system 
in old age.—L. Shatin. 


1823. Weiner, H. (U. Maryland) The effects 
of “unwanted” signals and dextro-amphetamine 
sulfate on observer responses. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 685.—Abstract. 

1824. Weintraub, Walter; Silverstein, Arthur 
B., Klee, Gerald D. (U. Maryland Medical School) 
The “correction” of deviant responses on a word 
association test. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 17- 
20.—‘Nineteen ‘normal’ volunteers were given a 
word association test twice, with an interval of one 
week between test and retest. The analysis of their 
performance showed that the subjects were able to 
reproduce exactly the great majority of adequate re- 
sponses and to ‘correct’ most of the pathological re- 
actions on the retest. Six subjects who were given 
2ug. of LSD per kilogram of body weight one and 
a half hours prior to the retest were significantly less 
able to ‘correct’ deviant responses than were the con- 
trol subjects, though they showed no impairment of 
the ability to reproduce exactly previous adequate 
responses.”—Author summary. 


(See also Abstracts 1656, 2517) 


ENVIRON MENTAL EFFECTS 

1825. Berney, J. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) Les 
relations vestibulo-végétatives et leur rdle dans les 
cinétoses. [Vestibular-vegetative relations and their 
role in motion sickness.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 
219-225.—Studies of 46 rabbits during rotation. 
Findings: A fall in blood pressure was observed on 
sudden stop of rotation in normal animals and after 
removal of brain cortex; it disappeared after bilateral 
destruction of labyrinths or after mesencephalic tran- 
section; it was at times decreased, but never sup- 
pressed by bilateral vagus transection. “It seems that 
these autonomic reactions, which are the physiologi- 
cal background of motion sickness must be integrated 
at the diencephalic and limbic level.” Nystagmus, 
electrocardiogram and breathing were also recorded. 
(2 fig., 10 ref., English summary)—M. L. Simmel. 


1826. Hupp, E. W., Pace, H. B., Furchtgott, E., 
& Murphree, R. L. Effect of fetal irradiation on 
mating activity in male rats. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 289-294.—“Mating activity of male albino rats 
irradiated between the 17th and 22nd day of gestation 
was measured 12 times during 4-min. tests in observa- 
tion cages, and also for a 20-day period in the ani- 
mal’s home cages. In the 4-min. testing situation, 
minimal mating activity occurred in the 18-, 19-, and 
20-day animals while testes weights were the lowest 
in 19-, 20-, 21-, and 22-day groups. Over-all fre- 
quency of copulation plugs in the irradiated groups 
was not less than for the controls but the initial 
appearance of copulation plugs paralleled the fre- 
quency of mating activity in the 4-min. test. A 
previously proposed hypothesis which assumed that 
‘fearfulness’ contributed to the decreased mating ac- 


tivity in fetally irradiated rats is supported.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

1827. Newton, Grant, & Heimstra, Norman. 
(U. Rochester) Effects of early experience on the 
response to whole-body X-irradiation. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 14, 111-120.—Prior to exposure to 
X-irradiation at 45 days of age, 1 group of rats was 
given early handling and another exposed to cold 
stress. Following irradiation, control group males 
lost significantly more weight than did either of the 
experimental groups. There was no significant dif- 
ference between experimental groups in ambulatory 
activity, or in mortality or time of death—R. S. 
Davidon. 


1828. Stahl, Walter R. (Oregon State Coll.) 
Recent soviet work on reactions of the central 
nervous system to ionizing radiation. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 213-233.—Reviews of 50 Soviet 
publications appearing between 1958 and 1960 and 
mostly untranslated are reviewed for evidence on 
CNS effects of radiation. Lack of unanimity in the 
findings, in appropriateness of the analytic techniques 
employed (such as Pavlovian conditioning), and in 
the conclusiveness of the data are discussed —N. H. 
Pronko. 


1829. Upton, A. C. (Oak Ridge National Lab., 
Tenn.) Ionizing radiation and aging. Geron- 
tologia, 1960, 4, 162-176.—The life span of rodents 
is reduced by whole-body irradiation. Reduction 
varies with the amount of radiation absorbed and the 
dose rate. The reduction in longevity is not attribu- 


table to any one cause of death but is correlated with 


premature onset of neoplastic and nonneoplastic dis- 
eases otherwise associated with senescence. Further 
study is required to disclose whether external re- 
semblances between certain effects of radiation and 
those of aging imply common biologic mechanisms. 
(72 ref.) —L. Shatin. 


1830. Velasquez, Tulio. (Inst. Andean Biology, 
Lima, Peru) Correlation between altitude and 
consciousness time in _ high-altitude natives. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1959, No. 60-8. 10 p. 
—‘‘The consciousness time was determined, after 
withdrawal of oxygen supply at 32,000, 34,000, 36,- 
000, 38,000, and 40,000 feet of simulated altitude, in 
high-altitude natives, residents of Morococha, located 
at 14,900 feet. A correlation curve, between level of 
altitude and consciousness time has been derived.” 
Consciousness time was determined by handwriting 
and ability to follow simple instructions. “The cor- 
relation curve between altitude level and conscious- 
ness time found in the high-altitude native residents 
shows that, by comparison with sea-level people, they 
have a greater tolerance to acute and severe anoxia. 
The curve appears to be asymptotic.”—C. T. Morgan. 


NUTRITION 

1831. Vaes, Gilbert. (Harvard Medical School) 
L’influence des malnutritions sur le comporte- 
ment: Revue. [The influence of malnutrition on be- 
havior: A review.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 30-73.— 
General review of malnutritional effects on general 
behavior, learning, motivation, and personality. Loss 
of vitality, decrease of capacity and efficacy of work, 
disequilibrium of needs and motives, sexual disturb- 
ances, neurotic and even psychotic behavior, have 
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been observed. B-avitaminosis (especially thiamin) 
seems to parallel neurotic symptomatology. Modi- 
cations in learning appear to be secondary to motiva- 
tional and personality modifications. Behavioral 
modifications are paralleled by morphological, physio- 
logical, and biochemical changes in the nervous sys- 
tem. (277 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 


Genetics & INHERITANCE 


1832. Brozek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) Estudios ex- 
perimentales sobre los efectos de la dieta deficiente 
sobre la conducta humana. [Experimental studies 
on the effects of deficient diet on human behavior. ] 
Ciencia, Mex., 1960, 20, 57-67.—Translation, with 
some modifications, of a paper published in English 
in Borden’s Review of Nutrition Research (see 35: 
517) —J. Brogek. 


1833. Freire-Maia, A., & Quelce-Salgado, A. 
(U. Parana, Brasil) Taste sensitivity to P.T.C. 
in samples from three Brazilian populations. Ann. 
hum. Genet., 1960, 24, 97-102.—“The frequencies of 
non-tasters to P.T.C. were determined in samples 
from three Brazilian populations: Salvador, Ba 
(38%), Curitiba, Pr (26%), and Presidente Pru- 
dente, SP (8%). The frequency of non-tasters in 
the white Brazilian general population is calculated 
to be about 30%, giving the frequency of the non- 
taster gene equal to 0.55. . . . Using the Harris & 
Kalmus method, the existence of variations within 
single individuals in taste sensitivity to P.T.C. was 
shown, thus confirming previous information obtained 
with a different and less precise method. . . . The 
frequencies of non-tasters among smokers and non- 


smokers were found to be statistically not signifi- 


cantly different. . . . The frequencies of non-tasters 
obtained by other authors in adults from a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium in Curitiba are statistically lower 
than those we obtained in normal individuals from 
the same city. This finding could be interpreted in 
favor of the hypothesis that the non-taster genotype 
shows a higher susceptibility to tuberculosis.—Au- 
thor summary 


1834. Giordano, A., & Guli, E. Contributo allo 
studio dell’ ereditarieta dell’ attitudine alla musica. 
‘Contribution to the study of hereditarian factors in 
musical aptitude.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1960, 21, 271-286.—Statistical data obtained from 
genealogies of 6 families with a large number of 
musically talented members support the position that 


the genetic transmission of musical aptitude is due 


to a monomeric autosomic dominating characteristic. 


L. L’ Abate. 


1835. Goy, Robert W., & Jakaway, Jacqueline S. 
(U. Kansas) The inheritance of patterns of sex- 
ual behaviour in female guinea pigs. Anim. Be- 
hav., 1959, 7, 142-149.—Inheritance of lordosis and 
male-like mounting behavior was investigated in 
spayed females given replacement therapy with es- 
trogens. Inbred strains, F, and Fy, hybrids, and 
backcrosses were represented. 3 independent genetic 
factors were apparent. One set, reflected in latency 
and duration of heat, may involve responsiveness to 
estrogen. A single factor without dominance ac- 
counts for the duration of lordosis. Male-like mount- 
ing inheritance apparently involves several factors 
with a possibility of modifiers—W. J. Coppock. 
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1836. Jakaway, Jacqueline S. (U. Kansas) In- 
heritance of patterns of mating behaviour in the 
male guinea pig. Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 150-162.— 
Behavior and morphology were measured in 2 in- 
bred strains, F, and F, hybrids, and backcrosses to 
both inbred strains. Lethargic Strain 13-type be- 
havior was dominant in mounting, circling, and nuz- 
zling, while dominance of Strain 2-type behavior was 
suggested for rate of intromission and number of 
ejaculations. Inheritance of testis weight appeared 
similar to that of body weight. The heavy Strain 
2-type adrenal appeared dominant.—W. J. Coppock. 


1837. King, F. J.. & Bowman, Barbara H. 
Phenylketonuria: Five affected members in one 
sibship. J. Hered., 1960, 51, 86-90.—5 phenylketo- 
nuric and 6 nonafflicted children appear in a sibship 
of 11. The mother and father, in 2 separate lines, 
descended from a twice-married great-great-grand- 
father. This suggests a common ancestor hetero- 
zygous for the gene pair and that he transmitted the 
recessive gene to at least 1 child in each marriage, 
who in turn became ancestors of the afflicted children 
6 generations later. The afflicted children tested on 
S-B tests at 2-4 years MA while their normal sibs 
finished at high school levels. Fainting and epilepsy 
are reported for some of the phenylketonurics. Die- 
tary regime and carrier detection appear to be suc- 
cessful—G. C. Schwesinger. 

1838. Nolan, E.G. (Princeton U.) Uniqueness 
in monozygotic twins. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 247.—Abstract. 


1839. Pons, Jose. (U. Barcelona, Spain) A con- 
tribution to the heredity of the PTC taste char- 
acter. Ann. hum. Genet. 1960, 24, 71-76—Taste 
sensitivity to PTC has been determined by the sort- 
ing technique of Harris and Kalmus in 177 sib pairs, 
inhabitants of Barcelona. The data are in satisfac- 
tory agreement with the genetic hypothesis that non- 
tasting is a simple recessive character. The original 
data for 159 individuals in 69 sibships are presented 
in an appendix.—S. G. Vandenberg. 


1840. Siegel, I. M. (Columbia U.) Inheritance 
and threshold determinations of the optomotor 
turning response in drosophila melinogaster. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 972.—Abstract. 


1841. Skude, Gunnar. On sweet taste percep- 
tion for P.T.C. Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1960, 
9, 99-102.—“‘67 persons aged 19 to 33 were examined 
with P.T.C. [phenylthiourea] solutions by the method 
of Harris and Kalmus (1949). Two persons 
(2.99%) distinguished between distilled water and 
a P.T.C. solution which they described as sweet. 
Four persons (5.97%) distinguished distilled water 
from P.T.C. which they, however, described as ‘sweet 
and bitter.. When both these categories were re- 
garded as sweet tasters, the frequency was 8.96%. 
The observed frequency supports the hypothesis of 
an autosomal dominant mode of inheritance for 
sweet taste perception for P.T.C. (Skude 1959) .”— 
Author summary. 


1842. Wood-Gush, D. G. M. (Poultry Research 
Centre, Edinburgh, Scotland) A study of sex drive 
of two strains of cockerels through three genera- 
tions. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 43-53.—Selective 
breeding for high vs. low mating frequency produced 
additionally, in high scorers, more rapid adaptation 
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to females, smaller head appendages, and worse 
semen donors than in low scorers. No differences 
were found in tests sensitive to large endocrine differ- 
ences or tests of several other behavioral traits.— 


W. J. Coppock. 


1843. Ziv, Benjamin. (243 Charles St., Boston, 
Mass.) The electroretinogram (ERG) in human 
twins. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 243-245.— 
7 pairs of identical and 7 pairs of fraternal twins 
were used to study b-wave response with various 
color filters. Analysis of variance revealed under 
all conditions: (a) mean squares between pairs are 
larger than between twins, (b) there were no sig- 
nificant differences in variability of response between 
twins versus between eyes of twins, and (c) fraternal 
twins were less impressively similar than were iden- 
ticals.—R. L. Sulzer. 


(See also Abstracts 1874, 2179, 2199) 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


1844. Bermann, F., Lachmann, J., & Monnier, 
M. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Central nys- 
tagmus and its relation to the mechanism of 
vestibular nystagmus. Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 
214-218.—“Unilateral electrical stimulation of a cir- 
cumscribed area in the mesodiencephalon of the rab- 
bit, at frequencies of 15-50 c./s., produces conjugate 
eye movements, with the rapid phase towards the 
contralateral side. This central nystagmus shows 


latency and after nystagmus, characteristic for laby- 
rinthine—rotary or caloric—stimulation, and inter- 
acts with vestibular nystagmus by simple addition or 


subtraction. This interaction probably takes place 
at a nucleus in the reticular formation, as shown by 
transections at different levels. Transverse cuts can 
abolish central or vestibular nystagmus selective. In 
the latter case, the response to electrical stimulation 
changes its character: Latency and after-nystagmus 
disappear; the eye movements become so frequent 
(up to 300/min.) as to allow no distinction between 
slow and rapid component. The complete circuit for 
central nystagmus thus includes the vestibular nuclei. 
Longitudinal cuts at or near the midline, when reach- 
ing the level of the Sylvian aqueduct, produce a spon- 
taneous disconjugate nystagmus: during the rapid 
phase, the left eye moves to the left and vice versa.” 
(4 ref., French summary)—Author summary. 


1845. Brown, K. T., & Wiesel, T. N. (Johns 
Hopkins Medical School) Intraretinal recording 
with micropipette electrodes in the intact cat eye. 
J. Physiol., 1959, 149, 537-562.—Techniques for in- 
traretinal recording are described and physiological 
criteria are given for locating the electrode tip dur- 
ing penetration in terms of certain major landmarks. 
Electrical phenomena associated with different retinal 
layers and locations when stimulated with light and 
under dark conditions are described.—D. R. Peryam. 


1846. Dohlman, G. (National Inst. Health, Be- 
thesda, Md.) Some aspects of the mechanism of 
vestibular haircell stimulation. Conf. neurol., 
1960, 20, 169-180.—“The results of studies of the 
endolymph secretions and excretion in birds by means 
of radioisotopes are presented. This investigation 
shows the secretional areas in the vestibular laby- 
rinth and the cochlea and the excretion through the 
ductus endolymphaticus. The substances secreted are 
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sulphomuco-polysaccharides. The significance of 
these substances for the function of the sense organs 
is discussed. Reasons for a chemico-electrical in- 
fluence on the hair cells, instead of a bending of the 
hairs, are given to explain the transformation of 
mechanical movements into neuroactivity. The pres- 
ence of cholinergic nerve fibers and nerve endings in 
the vestibular endorgans is discussed in reference to 
the efferent fibre system to these organs.” (5 fig., 
French summary)—M. L. Simmel. 


1847. Donner, K. O. (U. Cambridge, England) 
The effect of a coloured adapting field on the 
spectral sensitivity of frog retinal elements. /. 
Physiol., 1959, 149, 318-326.—Using discharge from 
single ganglion cells in the excised frog’s eye as 
index, increment threshold curves were obtained 
when a small field was flashed upon a larger back- 
ground. When flash and background were of differ- 
ent colors, the threshold-intensity curves had 2 
branches meeting at a kink, similar to the results 
with the human eye. “The results indicate that the 
method can be used to determine the spectral sensi- 
tivity of the receptors of the frog’s retina.”—-D. R. 
Peryam. 

1848. Donnor, K. O., & Rushton, W. A. H. (U. 
Cambridge, England) Retinal stimulation by light 
substitution. J. Physiol., 1959, 149, 288-302.—An 
apparatus is described which allows light of one in- 
tensity and wave length to be suddenly substituted for 
light of another intensity and wavelength. Applied 
to human scotopic vision the intensity-wave length 
relation for the change to be undetected (silent sub- 
stitution) corresponds to the scotopic visibility func- 
tion. Silent substitution can be obtained from gan- 
glion cells in the frog’s eye. In full dark adaptation 
its sensitivity curve corresponds to the rhodopsin ab- 
sorption curve or the scotopic visibility curve; in full 
light adaptation its sensitivity curve corresponds to 
the photopic dominator curve; at mesopic levels the 
curve in the green and blue is more sensitive than is 
rhodopsin. Transition from mesopic to photopic 
states passes through a condition where silent sub- 
stitution is impossible-—D. R. Peryam 

1849. Donner, K. O., & Rushton, W. A. H. (U. 
Cambridge, England) Rod-cone interaction in the 
frog’s retina analyzed by the Stiles-Crawford ef- 
fect and by dark adaptation. J. Physiol., 1959, 149, 
303-317.—This effect (cones are sensitive to the 
direction of incident light but rods are not) was ex- 
amined in the excised frog eye with lens removed, 
using single ganglion discharge as the index. The 
green hump of excitability in the mesopic spectral 
sensitivity curve was found to be direction-sensitive 
and therefore involves cones; the blue hump is in- 
sensitive, hence does not. Dark-adaptation curves 
show 2 regions of sensitvity, one corresponding to 
the photopic dominator, the other to the mesopic 
state and involving rhodopsin rods, green rods, and 
some cones.—D. R. Peryam. 

1850. Echols, M. (U. Tennessee) The uptake 
of sodium ions by the tongue. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 363.—Abstract. 

1851. Gouras, P. (U. Cambridge, England) 
Graded potentials of bream retina. J. Physiol., 
1960, 152, 487-505.—Studies on excised retinas and 
on ERG’s of anesthetized animals gave evidence sup- 
porting the hypothesis that the graded intraretinal 
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potentials originate near the horizontal cell layer. 
2 components of opposite polarity and different tem- 
poral sequence sum to varying degrees in the re- 
sponse. With total illumination above 350 lm/m* 
the potentials are negative; at lower intensities slower 
developing maintained positive potentials are found, 
which are seen only as “off” responses at higher in- 
tensities. The resistance of the structure across 
which these potentials are generated ranges from 10 
to 200 kn.—D. R. Peryam 

1852. Gramberg-Danielsen, B. (Hallerstrasse 25, 
Hamburg, Germany) Deutung des Argyll-Robert- 
son-Phanomens durch das Reafferenzprinzip. [In- 
terpretation of the Argyll-Robertson phenomenon in 
terms of the theory of reafferent stimulation.] Conf. 
neurol., 1950, 20, 315-321.—‘‘The essentials of the 
reafference theory are briefly outline, and the Argyll- 
Robertson pupil is explained according to its prin- 
ciples. Instead of an anatomic-pathologic explana- 
tion, a disturbed function of the ‘regulatory circuit’ 
is assumed. As interruption between the receptor 
and the regulatory center acting upon the effectors 
(Wagner) induces ataxia in the skeletal muscles 
since they can be voluntarily innervated; in the pupil 
it induces immobility because the intensity of the 
light stimulating the retina cannot be voluntarily 
regulated. From this point of view, the immobility 
of the pupil is considered an analagon of peripheral 
ataxia.” (22 ref.; French, English summaries)— 
Author summary. 


1853. Hensel, H., & Witt, Ingrid. (U. Marburg, 


Germany) Spatial temperature gradient and 
thermoceptor stimulation. J/. Physiol:, 1959, 148, 


180-187.—Action potentials recorded from single cold 
fibers supplying the upper surface of the cat’s tongue 
showed that cooling the upper as well as the lower 
surface led to an uninterrupted acceleration of the 


steady discharge. This indicates that cold fibers are 
stimulated simply by cooling and not by the slope or 
direction of any intracutaneous spatial temperature 
gradient—D. R. Peryam., 


1854. Hugelin, A., Dumont, S., & Paillas, N. 
(Iiopital Henri Rousselle, Paris, France) Tym- 
panic muscles and control of auditory input dur- 
ing arousal. Science, 1960, 131, 1371-1372—‘“A 
reticular stimulation producing a powerful arousal 
reaction decreases the potential in the cochlear nu- 
cleus evoked by a click. This reduction results from 
the contraction of the middle ear muscles, which 
lessens the pressure transmitted to the cochlea, and is 
not due to a direct neural inhibitory effect at the 
level of the first synapse of the auditory pathway.” 
2 figures, one indicating microphonic potential re- 
corded on the round window and the other indicating 
dorsal cochlear nucleus potential evoked by juxta- 
liminal clicks each second are presented.—S. J. Lach- 
nan. 


1855. Iggo, A. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Cu- 
taneous mechanoreceptors with afferent C fibres. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 152, 337-353.—Electrical activity 
was recorded in single afferent fibers (conduction 
rates 0.55-1.25 m/sec) dissected from cats’ saphenous 
nerves. Cutaneous receptors were excited by me- 
chanical pressure, were insensitive to heat, and dis- 
charged briefly when the skin was cooled. Peak 
frequencies of 100/sec were reached; rates of 50/sec 
lasted 1 sec. An initial quick phase of adaptation 


(1 sec) was followed by a phase whicl lasted as long 
as 30 sec. Receptive fields of receptors were 2-5 
mm?,—D, R. Peryam. 

1856. Ledoux, A. (U. Liége, Belgium) L/’ac- 
tivité bioélectrique du nerf du canal semi-circu- 
laire, au repos et sous l’effet des différents stimuli 
utilisés en clinique humaine. [Bioelectric activity 
of the nerve of the semicircular canals, at rest and 
upon stimulation.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 196- 
207.—“‘In the frog, the nerve of the ampulla is the 
seat of a stable, spontaneous activity at rest. The 
intensity of this activity increases in the nerve of 
the external canal during ampullopetal displacement 
of the liquid; it diminishes . . . during an ampullo- 
fugal displacement. The responses are in inverse 
direction for the vertical canals. These modifica- 
tions of activity, under the effect of appropriate 
stimuli, follow well-determined laws: The intensity 
and .. .[duration] of the response are, between cer- 
tain limits, proportional to the logarithm of the angu- 
lar acceleration. . . . The intensity of the response is 
. . . proportional to the difference existing between 
the temperature of the irrigating water and the tem- 
perature of the ear. The intensity and the duration 
of the ampullopetal and ampullofugal responses are 

equal for equivalent rotatory and thermic 
stimuli.” (9 fig., 25 ref., English summary)—M. L. 
Simmel. 

1857. Legouix, J. P., & Tarab, S. (Coll. France, 
Paris) Experimental study of bone conduction in 
ears with mechanical impairments of the ossicles. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1453-1457.—The 
cochlear-microphonic potential of guinea pigs was 
recorded during stimulation by bone-conducted 
sounds. The amplitude and the phase of the re- 
sponse were measured while the ossicles were al- 
tered in various ways. The results are interpreted as 
indicating that at low frequencies a translational 
mechanism involves 2 components: one related to the 
motion of the ossicular chain and the other related 
to the motion of the perilymphatic fluid. At higher 
frequencies a compressional mode of bone conduction, 
independent of the motion of the ossicles, is responsi- 
ble for the stimulation. These findings agree with 
the alteration of bone conduction observed in clinical 
cases and provide an explanation for the lateraliza- 
tion of the sound source in an ear affected by con- 
duction deafness. (17 ref.) —A. M. Small, Jr. 


1858. Paintal, A. S. (U. Utah) Functional 
analysis of Group III afferent fibres of mamma- 
lian muscles. J. Physiol., 1960, 152, 250-270.—Im- 
pulses were recorded in fibers of known conduction 
velocity in the adult cat. Most Group III sensory 
fibers in lateral gastrocnemius, soleus and tibialis 
anterior muscles terminate in pressure receptors, very 
few in stretch receptors, and in some no impulses 
could be aroused by mechanical stimuli. Thresholds 
of pressure receptors varied considerably and most 
adapted rapidly. Some responded to injection of 6% 
NaCl solution. Location of receptors in discussed.— 
D. R. Peryam. 

1859. Pritchard, R. M., & Heron, W. (McGill 
U., Canada) Small eye movements of the cat. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 131-137—Eye move- 
ments of cats during fixation were recorded by an 
optical lever method with a moving film strip. Drifts, 
tremor, and flicks were observed. Flick movements 
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occurred very rarely. Differences in the control 
retina of the cat and of the human eye may account 
for differences in frequency of flick movements.— 
R. S. Davidon. 

1860. Rushton, W. A. H. (U. Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Excitation pools in the frog’s retina. J. 
Physiol., 1959, 149, 327-345.—The idea of an excita- 
tion pool whose level depends upon excitation from 
many kinds of receptors, but which only excites the 
ganglion cell through a chance in level of the pool, 
is advanced to account for the observation that in the 
mesopic state rods and cones both contribute excita- 
tion yet it is possible to substitute colors without 
discharge. A set of rigid properties is postulated 
determining the way light influences the pool’s level. 
Where rhodopsin rods and cones are well above 
threshold the hypothesis fits observations, but, near 
threshold, the “grass-green” rods do not fit will. 
Phenomena at the transition from mesopic to photopic 
states require that a ganglion be connected to more 
than one pool. A quantitative formulation of the 
theory is given —D. R. Peryam. 

1861. Studebaker, G. A. (Syracuse U.) In- 
vestigation of two aspects of bone conduction 
testing: Placement of the vibrator on the head 
and presentation of the masking sound. VDisserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 369.—Abstract. 

1862. Trincker, D. (U. Erlangen, Germany) 
L’électrophysiologie de l'appareil vestibulaire et le 
probléme de la transformation du stimulus mé- 
canique en l’excitation nerveuse. [Electrophysi- 


ology of the vestibular apparatus and the problem 


of the transformation of the mechanical stimulus into 
nervous excitation.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 187- 
195.—The adequate stimulus for all the sensory cells 
of the labyrinthine organs is the bending of the hair- 
like process. Bending in one direction causes de- 
polarization of the cell-membrane, bending in the 
other direction hyperpolarization. . . . The DC rest- 
ing potential of the membrane is maintained by the 
cell metabolism. Stretching of the lipo-proteinic 
membrane structures produces the mentioned poten- 
tial changes which act as ‘generator potentials’: They 
excite or inhibit the nerve impulse generator mecha- 
nism, increasing or decreasing its frequency.” (2 
fig., English summary )—M. L. Simmel. 

1863. Vallancien, B., & Burgeat, M. (16 rue 
Spontini, Paris, France) Valeur fonctionnelle des 
microphoniques du vestibule. [Functional value of 
vestibular microphonics.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 
180-186.—Electrical recording from the common 
trunk of the sacular nerve and the ampullar nerve in 
the frog “shows a superposition of microphonic po- 
tentials and spontaneous action potentials.” The lat- 
ter are masked by vibratory stimulation. Recordings 
from the ampulla of the merione showed microphonic 
potentials which apparently result from the electrical 
activity of the ampullary sensory organs when stimu- 
lated by sound. Various technical problems are dis- 
cussed. (8 ref., English summary)—M. L. Simmel. 

1864. von Békésy, Georg. (Harvard U.) Neural 
funneling along the skin and between the inner 
and outer hair cells of the cochlea. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 1236-1249—An attempt was made 
to show that rotating tones in hearing, rotating vibra- 
tions on the skin, difference limen for the smallest 
perceptible distance on the skin, and Mach’s law of 
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contrast are all a consequence of the same funneling 
action of the nervous system. It was suggested that 
along the organ of Corti there is a longitudinal dis- 
placement produced by variations in frequency and a 
radial displacement between outer and inner hair cells 
produced by variations in sound pressure.—A. M. 
Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstract 1594) 
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1865. Beach, Frank A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Experimental investigations of species-specific be- 
havior. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 1-18.—‘“I 
have come to question the logical defensibility of any 
concept of a comparative psychology. My doubts 
stem in part from the conviction that Homo sapiens 
is, in some ways, a truly unique species.” A highly 
developed learning capacity is a distinctive charac- 
teristic of the human species. 2 desiderata seem 
obvious to build a “comparative science of behavior” : 
(a) behavior selected for examination should be 
“natural” to the species and (b) the kinds of be- 
havior chosen for analysis should be as _ widely 
distributed as possible, phylogenetically speaking. 
Major headings are: Species-Specific Behavior, Plan 
of Attack, Determinants of Behavior (Historical De- 
terminants, Indirect Environmental Determinants, 
Direct Environmental Determinants, Organismic De- 
terminants), and Conclusions. The proposed “broad- 
ening of our orientation would facilitate and encour- 
age rich interspecific comparisons and thus give rise 
to a truly comparative body of knowledge pertaining 
to behavior.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1866. Cresswell, E. (Massey Coll., New Zealand) 
Ranging behaviour studies with Romney Marsh 
and Cheviot sheep in New Zealand. Anim. Behav., 
1960, 8, 32-38.—Equipment is described which re- 
cords distance travelled by an animal. Data on 2 
breeds on hill and flat lands are reported.—W. J. 
Coppock. 

1867. Fabry, P., & Hruza, Z. (Inst. Human 
Nutrition, Prague, Czechoslovakia) The effect of 
age on the ability of rats to adapt to mechanical 
trauma. Gerontologia, 1960, 4, 32-37—The effect 
of aging on the adaptability of female albino rats to 
mechanical trauma in the Noble-Collip drum was 
studied. No significant difference in mortality was 
found between young (3-month-old) and old (18- 
month-old) animals exposed to trauma for the first 
time. After an adaptation period of 14 days, young 
animals could stand nearly double the trauma dose 
which killed old rats. Thus in the older rats re- 
sistance to first trauma exposure is still preserved but 
adaptability to this trauma is considerably decreased. 


—L. Shatin. 


1868. Gilbert, Perry W., & Kritzler, Henry. 
(Cornell U.) Experimental shark pens at the 
Lerner Marine Laboratory. Science, 1960, 132, 
424.—“A new facility has recently been added at the 
Lerner Marine Laboratory, Bimini, Bahamas, which 
make it possible for the first time to work experimen- 
tally with large elasmobranchs up to 15 feet in 
length.” 2 pens (holding and observation pens) 
measure approximately 40 by 80 feet and are 7 feet 
deep at mean high tide; a smaller operating pen is 
16 by 40 by 7 feet—S. J. Lachman. 
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1869. Imanishi, Kinji. (Kyoto U., Japan) So- 
cial behavior in Japanese monkeys, Macaca Fu- 
scata. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 47-54.—The behavior 
of groups of monkeys in the forest and at feeding 
places is described. (127 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

1870. Mezei, Tara C., & Rosen, Joseph. (On- 
tario Hospital, New Toronto, Canada) Dominance 
behavior as a function of infantile stimulation in 
the rat. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 53-56.—‘“Rats 
receiving tactual stimulation in the form of sys- 
tematic gentling during infancy were significantly 
more dominant than a control group of ungentled 
animals .. . [and] the differences in dominance-sub- 
mission behavior persisted into the adult life of the 
rat.”"—-C. T. Morgan. 


1871. Sobel, Harry; Mondon, Carl E., & Means, 
Charles V. (U. Southern California) Pigmy mar- 
moset as an experimental animal. Science, 1960, 
132, 415-416.—The pigmy marmoset is a New World 
monkey which grows to about 4 inches in length 
(exclusive of the tail) and a maximum weight of less 
than 200 grams. It comprises 2 subspecies, one of 
which is found in the forests of Ecuador, Colombia, 
and Peru; the other in Brazil. A longevity of 6-8 
years is suggested which is “considerably less than 
the average life span of other primates for which 
adequate data are available. . .. The pigmy marmoset 
has been maintained under laboratory conditions for 
approximately 14% years. . . . We are firmly con- 
vinced that this species will become a useful labora- 
tory animal.”—S. J. Lachman. 


Evo_utTion & DEVELOPMENT 

1872 (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Mother-young relations and the 
maturation of pup behavior in the Alaska fur seal. 
Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 163-171—A rookery in the 
Pribilof Islands yielded detailed information on par- 
turition, pup behavior, and parent-pup recognition.— 
W. J. Coppock. 

1873. Carthy, John Dennis. (U. London, Eng- 
land) An introduction to the behaviour of in- 
vertebrates. New York: Macmillan, 1958. xii, 380 
p. $8.00.—This text emphasizes the adaptive ability 
of invertebrates and shows how this behavior ex- 
plains invertebrate ecology. From protozoa to chor- 
data the author reviews the following topics: sense 
organs; light senses; color perception; perception of 
the plane of vibration of light waves; perception of 
form and movement; reactions to heat; position 
senses; perception of vibration; tactile senses; chemi- 
cal senses; the contact chemical sense; humidity 
sensitivity; and whole patterns of behavior, which 
includes a discussion of the variability of invertebrate 
behavior and the factors contributing to such varia- 
bility. (591 ref.)—J. E. Wilson, Jr. 

1874. Lindzey, G., Lykken, D. T., & Winston, 
H. D. (U. Minnesota) Infantile trauma, genetic 
factors, and adult temperament. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 7-14.—“This investigation was 
concerned with the effects of infantile trauma upon 
adult temperament, the influence of genetic factors 
upon temperament, and the possibility of an interac- 
tion between early experience and gene structure in 
their influence upon adult behavior.” With mice as 
the Ss, evidence was obtained which indicated that: 
genetic factors influence emotionality, timidity, and 
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motility in mice; infantile trauma influences emo- 
tionality ; and there is an interaction effect of genetic 
and traumatic factors on timidity. The results are 
related to Freudian theory. (20 ref.)—G. Frank. 


1875. Rubinstein, J. (U. Michigan) The effects 
of early experience on stress responsivity in the 
adult albino rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4732. 
—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1582, 1912, 1913) 


ReFL_exes & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


1876. Alexander, Richard D. (U. Michigan) 
Communicative mandible-snapping in Acrididae 
(Orthoptera). Science, 1960, 132, 152-153.—Para- 
tylotropidia brunneri Scudder is the first insect 
known to possess a long-range mandibular sound sig- 
nal. This signal probably evolved through a stage in 
which feeding noises were significant; it is believed 
to be a functional analog of other insect calling 
sounds. “The mandible snapping of Paratylotropidia 
brunneri is a simple sound, resembling a low-intensity 
abbreviated version of the ticking song of the katydid. 
... It is audible from a distance of several yards.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 

1877. Allen, M. Delia. (North Scotland Coll. of 
Agriculture, Scotland) The “shaking” of worker 
honeybees by other workers. Anim. Behav., 1959, 
7, 233-240.—Shaking, a distinctive vibration while 
in contact with other bees, occurs throughout the 
year but more frequently in the summer, during day- 
light, and in 3-week-old workers. Flight activity and 
shaking are correlated but apparently shaking of 
other workers is more complicated than shaking of 
queens and may depend on “a number of factors, 
such as weather conditions and events inside the 
hive.”—W. J. Coppock. 

1878. Bliss, Dorothy E. (American Museum of 
Natural History, NYC) Locomotor activity of 
land crabs during the premolt period. Science, 
1960, 132, 145-147.—“‘When maintained in darkness, 
premolt specimens of Grecarcinus lateralis, with or 
without eyestalks, show variations in level of activity 
according to six distinct stages. Furthermore, in 
darkness the rhythmic pattern of premolt crabs with 
eyestalks resembles that of eyestalkless premolt crabs, 
the intervals between principal bursts of activity 
being generally shorter than in nonpremolt crabs.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 


1879. Braddock, James C., & Braddock, Zora I. 
(Michigan State U.) The development of nesting 
behaviour in the Siamese Fighting Fish Betta 
splendiens. Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 222-232.—The 
size, shape, and location of the bubble nests of 154 
fish were measured over a year. Nest making is 
practically universal in both sexes but males nest 
earlier and their activity accelerates more rapidly than 
females. Visual isolation does not prevent nesting in 
young males. Mated females do not participate in 
nesting —W. J. Coppock. 

1880. Brown, F. A., Jr., Bennett, M. F., & Webb, 
H. M. (Northwestern U.) A magnetic compass 
response of an organism. Biol. Bull., 1960, 119, 
65-74.—Snails, Nassarius obsoleta, emerging from 
an exit directed magnetic-south into a symmetrically 
illuminated field, were found to veer from the south- 
ward path to an increased degree when the magnetic 
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flux was increased by a bar-magnet providing a hori- 
zontal field of 1.5 gausses. The relative effectiveness 
of 2 horizontal magnetic-force orientations one at 
right angles and the other parallel to the long axis of 
the snail body, were found to vary in manners cor- 
related with hour angles of the sun and moon, and 
with angle of elongation of the moon. Other factors 
equal, the parallel field was more effective near either 
solar or lunar “noon” and the right-angle field the 
more so when sun or moon was below the horizon. 
The 2 fields were equal near sun or moon rise or set. 
There was also a semimonthly fluctuation in the rela- 
tive significance of the 2 field orientations. Possible 
biological significances of this response phenomenon 
are discussed.—Biological Abstracts. 


1881. Davis, David E. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Territorial rank in starlings. Anim. Behav., 1959, 
7, 214—221.—Birds were observed both under natural 
conditions and in cages. The various calls and ag- 
gressive behaviors employed are described. No con- 


ventional territoriality appeared. Since males were . 


driven from nest holes in the same manner as that 
used to establish rank in the cages, “it is suggested 
that territory is really a special case of social rank.” 
—W. J. Coppock. 


1882. De Vos, A. (Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada) Behavior of barren-ground cari- 
bou on their calving grounds. J. Wildlife Mgmt., 
1960, 24, 250-258.—Studies were made of barren- 
ground caribou to obtain data on the behavior of 
cows and calves. An absence of leadership was 
noticeable. Bands ranging in size from 2 to 5 were 
The majority of calves 
were born in “calving bands.” As calving pro- 
gressed, migratory behavior was gradually replaced 
by a drifting movement. The attachment between a 
cow and her calf gradually lessened after birth. 
Calves 4 days old and older moved widely through a 
band. Daily activity reached morning and afternoon 
peaks. An undisturbed band seemed to have a pat- 
tern of activity of resting periods during the calving 
season. Calves bedded more than cows. Vocal ac- 
tivity increased with the state of excitation and in- 
decision.—Biological Abstracts. 


1883. Graue, L. C., & Pratt, J. G. (Coe Coll.) 
Directional differences in pigeon homing in Sacra- 
mento, California and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Anim. 
Behav., 1959, 7, 201-208.—Vanishing directions and 
homing speeds from several simultaneous releases 
from the same distance but different directions are 
analyzed. Significant directional differences appeared 
for 3-mile and longer distances. Topographic and 
cultural features accounted for some of the effects, 
but “we are still not able to provide a complete ex- 
planation of their occurrence.”"—W. J. Coppock. 


1884. Haskell, P. T. (Anti-Locust Research Cen- 
tre, London, England) Stridulation and associ- 
ated behaviour in certain orthoptera: III. The 
influence of the gonads. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 
76-81.—Extirpation of the gonads of male grasshop- 
pers “produced no very apparent effect” on their 
spontaneous singing and mating behavior. Extirpa- 
tion in responsive females resulted in a disappear- 
ance of responsiveness in 1-2 days. Responsiveness 
was reestablished in several by transfusions of blood 
from responsive females. Experiments on cutting the 


most frequently observed. 
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ventral nerve cord support the idea of hormonal con- 
trol of female responsiveness.—W. J. Coppock. 
1885. Kilham, L. (7815 Aberdeen Rd., Bethesda, 
Md.) Courtship and territorial behavior of hairy 
woodpeckers. Auk, 1960, 77, 259-270.—The pro- 
longed courtship and pair formation of a pair of 
hairy woodpeckers (Dendrocopus villosus), in which 
the female on many days attracted the male from his 
territory to hers by her loud drumming, was observed 
from September until the time of nest excavation in 
the following April. The courtship activities of the 
female were most intense in the late fall, as indicated 
by frequent drumming and display flights. The ex- 
tent of her territory was clearly indicated by the 
round of her principal drumming trees and the sites 
of her conflicts with rivals. This fall-winter terri- 
tory was 450 yards long. The male and female might 
engage in duets of drumming, duet flights above the 
tree tops, or in the exchange of a jeek-jeek vocaliza- 
tion when they met. The pair became increasingly 
quiet in spring. A nest hole was excavated by the 
female in late April within a short distance of where 
hairy woodpeckers had nested in 2 previous years. 
Observations in both America and Europe indicate 
that in several species of Dendrocopus the females 
may take the lead in courtship and in the establish- 
ment of a nesting territory.—Biological Abstracts. 
1886. Mewaldt, L. Richard, & Rose, Richard G. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Orientation of migratory 
restlessness in the white-crowned sparrow. Sci- 
ence, 1960, 131, 105—106.—“Individuals of two migra- 
tory races of white-crowned sparrows (Zonotrichia 
leucophrys) caged under an open sky showed a pro- 
nounced orientation in their night restlessness during 
normal periods of migration for the species. In 
August and September 1958 most birds showed a 
southerly orientation at night; daytime activity was 
random to somewhat northerly. In April and May 
1959 most birds showed a strong northerly ori- 
entation at night; daytime activity was random to 
somewhat southerly.” A photograph of the activity- 
orientation cage is presented and a table of direc- 
tional perches used by a caged white-crowned spar- 
row on 9 successive days is provided.—S. J. Lachman. 


1887. Nonaka, Miya. (Kagawa U., Japan) 
Jiishimatsu osu no dai niji seikéd6 ni tsuiteno 
ichni ni no jikken. [Some experiments on mating 
behavior in male bengalees (Uroloncha Striata 
variety domestica flower).] Annu. anim. Psychol, 
Tokyo, 1960, 10, 77-82.—Mating behavior of 5 male 
bengalees to female bengalees and to 2 kinds of 
model bird was analyzed. Dancing, following, and 
mounting were observed; the main behavior se- 
quence being dancing-mounting. The frequency of 
mating behavior was higest to the female. Except 
for following behavior, movement was not the stimu- 
lus for mating; rather horizontal posture of the 
stimulus elicited mating behavior —S. Ohwaki. 

1888. Raspet, August. (Mississippi State U.) 
Biophysics of bird flight. Science, 1960, 132, 191- 
200.—Major sections are: Wind-Tunnel Experi- 
ments, Comparison-Flight Studies, Bird and Air- 
plane, and Soaring. ‘The very low drag of nature’s 
aircraft, birds, sets a goal for man in his striving for 
efficient aircraft... . The actual power required for 
flapping flight and propulsive efficiency of the bird 
have not yet been measured.”—S. J. Lachman. 
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1889. Salzen, E. A., & Sluckin, W. (U. Durham) 
The incidence of the following response and the 
duration of responsiveness in domestic fowl. 
Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 172-179.—Day-old chicks ex- 
perienced either 1 minute beside a stationary box 
or 10 or 50 movements of the box in an enclosed 
alley. Both 10 and 50 movements produced responses 
in 50% and 80%, respectively, of the chicks. Fol- 
lowing responses 1 to 6 days later were inversely re- 
lated to the interval since first exposure, with the 
stationary-box group showing the least—W. J. Cop- 
pock. 

1890. Schein, M. W., & Hale, E. B. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) The effect of early social experi- 
ence on male sexual behaviour of androgen in- 
jected turkeys. Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 189-200.— 
Birds reared either in groups, in groups then in iso- 
lation, or continuously in isolation for 5-8 weeks 
received daily androgen injections to induce pre- 
cocious male sexual behavior. 7 of the 8 isolation- 
reared birds showed organized copulatory movements 
on the first test. Group-reared birds reacted pre- 
dominantly to a model of a head, but isolation-reared 
birds gave sexual responses predominantly to the 
observer's hand. It is argued that early social ex- 
experience modifies the releasing value of sexual 


stimuli —W. J. Coppock. 


1891. Snyder, L. L., & Shortt, T. M. (Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto, Canada) The drum- 
ming of the ruffed grouse. Canad. field Naturalist, 
1960, 74, 164.—-A critical examination of photographs 
of Bonasa umbellus in the act of drumming, and a 
consideration of the inclination toward disarray in 


the imbrication of the primaries in specimens of this 
species, support a new theory concerning sound pro- 


duction by means of wing beating. It is postulated 
that the thumping sound is produced by the primaries 
sliding off one another, under tension, into reverse 
imbrication, the mechanics and sound effect being not 
unlike thumbing and releasing stiff cardboard.— 
Biological Abstracts. 


1892. Sudd, J. H. (University Coll., Ibadan, Ni- 
geria) The foraging method of Pharaoh’s ant, 
Monomorium pharaonis (L.). Anim. Behav., 1960, 
8, 67-75.—Observations in a baited room indicated 
that successful foragers laid down scent trails while 
returning to the nest where they activated others who 
used and reinforced the trail to the food. Recruits 
were not informed about the nature of the food or its 
distance.—W. J. Coppock 


1893. Winn, Howard E., & Stout, John F. (U. 
Maryland) Sound production by the satinfin 
shiner, Notropis analostanus, and related fishes. 
Science, 1960, 132, 222-223.—‘“Several sounds are 
produced by minnows. Only one is not of purely me- 
chanical origin, and it is classed as a ‘biological’ 
sound. This sound is variously produced by males 
when fighting and chasing as well as during court- 
ship. Females emit a similar sound. Testosterone 
injections and elevated temperatures result in an in- 
creased rate of biological sound emission.” Their 
ease of handling and the fact that their behavior 
appears to undergo no unusual change in the labo- 
ratory “make these fish excellent subjects for the 
study of sound.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 1897) 
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Motivation & EmMoTION 


1894. Bevan, William; Daves, Walter F., & 
Levy, Girard W. (Emory U.) The relation of 
castration, androgen therapy and pre-test fighting 
experience to competitive aggression in male C57 
BL/10 mice. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 6-12.—Cas- 
tration, castration-with-therapy, and nonoperated nor- 
mal groups were each split in terms of training in 
winning, training in losing, or no training in a com- 
petitive shock escape situation. The castrated groups 
were additionally divided into pre- and posttraining 
groups. Winning during the training experience was 
associated with the most intense aggression during 
the subsequent test period. Androgen status effects 
disappeared when body-weight differences were con- 
sidered. Time of castration was insignificant—W. 
J. Coppock. 

1895. Carpenter, Charles C. (U. Oklahoma) 
Aggressive behaviour and social dominance in the 
six-lined racerunner (Cnemidophorus sexlineatus). 
Anim, Behav., 1960, 8, 61-66.—In encounters between 
2 lizards under simulated natural conditions, the 
pursuer and pursued were assigned dominant and 
subordinate ranks, respectively. Dominance was seen 
more frequently in males who were large and more 
active. There was no evidence of territoriality. — 
W. J. Coppock. 

1896. Claus, Hans-Jérg, & Bindra, Dalbir. (Mc- 
Gill U., Canada) Reactions to novelty and stimu- 
lus-change induced response decrement. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 101-110.—The rate of a trained 
drinking response and of novelty reactions (e.g., 
walking and rearing) were measured in situations 
which differed in their novelty value for 3 groups of 
rats. The more similar were the pretraining ex- 
posure conditions to the final test situation the fewer 
were the locomotory reactions and the less the decre- 
ment in the drinking response. “Novelty reactions 
are an important determinant of stimulus-change in- 
duced response decrement.”—R. S$. Davidon. 


1897. De Coursey, Patricia J. (U. Wisconsin) 
Daily light sensitivity rhythm in a rodent. Sci- 
ence, 1960, 131, 33-35.—Flying squirrels, Glaucomys 
voulans, were housed individually in recording wheel 
cages. 24-hour records showed that a squirrel al- 
ternated approximately 12 hours of inactivity with 12 
hours of intense running in the wheel. “By measur- 
ing the time between successive daily onsets of run- 
ning in the wheel, it was possible to determine the 
slope of the onset of activity and thus to predict the 
start of activity on a particular day.” “Single 10- 
minute light periods can cause a phase shift in the 
rhythm of the daily locomotor activity of flying 
squirrels otherwise maintained in constant darkness. 
A daily rhythm of sensitivity to these standard light 
periods was found.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1898. Eells, Janet F. (Northwestern U.) In- 
consistency of early handling and its effect upon 
emotionality in the rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1259.—Abstract. 

1899. Epstein, Alan N. (U. Pennsylvania) Waz- 
ter intake without the act of drinking. Science, 
1960, 131, 497-498.—“"A method is described that 
allows a rat to ingest fluid through a chronic gastric 
tube that bypasses the oropharyngeal cavity. In this 
situation long-term regulation of water intake occurs 
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in normal rats and in the rat with diabetes insipidus. 
Under special circumstances, a remarkable degree of 
excess intake can be produced.” Oropharyngeal sen- 
sations and feedback from consummatory responses 
are not essential for the day-to-day regulation of in- 
take in the normal and diabetic rat and such regula- 
tion can occur without the performance of the con- 
summatory acts of licking and swallowing. The 
“bar-pressing response used . . . is sensitive to an 
increased need for water produced by a major al- 
teration in internal fluid balance.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1900. Foreman, Darahl, & Allee, W. C. (U. 
Chicago) A correlation between posture stance 
and outcome in paired contests of domestic hens. 
Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 180-188.—6 postures observed 
in staged pair contests are described. Certain pos- 
tures are associated with winning and dominance in 
organized flocks, others with losing and submissive 
status. Early posturing is taken as an indication that 
most contests are decided soon after the birds are in 
the ring —W. J. Coppock. 


1901. Fex, SS. (U. Michigan) Sensory depri- 
vation and maintained sensory input in monkeys: 
A behavioral and neuropharmacological study. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 370.—Abstract. 

1902. Hinde, R. A. (Cambridge U., England) 
Unitary drives. Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 130-141.— 
Current drive concepts are critically reviewed. It is 
argued that they become unanlyzed entities and are 
invoked to explain diverse behaviors which very 
likely depend on different underlying mechanisms. 
“Finally, since . . . the nervous system is continu- 
ously active, there may be no need to invoke a drive 


which energizes behaviour.”—W’. J. Coppock. 


1903. Hoffman, Howard S. 


(Pennsylvania State 
U.) A flexible connector for delivering shock to 
pigeons. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 330.—De- 
scribes a method for administering shock to pigeons 
through a pair of permanently fastened wing bands. 
—J. Arbit. 


1904. Komai, T., & Guhl, A. M. (Kansas State 
U.) Tameness and its relation to aggressiveness 
and productivity of the domestic chicken. Poultry 
Sci., 1960, 39, 817-823.—Some differences in tame- 
ness, as measured by approaches to an observer, were 
found among 6 strains including 4 breeds. Mean 
tameness scores, by strains, varied from week to 
week but strain differences tended to be maintained. 
There was an indication that the observer ceased to 
be an adequate stimulus for measurement of tame- 
ness. Tameness tended to be correlated with aggres- 
siveness on an interstrain basis in intermingled flocks, 
but not so apparent on an individual basis within 
pure-strain flocks. Some tendency toward a rela- 
tionship between tameness and egg-production was 
found for 3 strains of White Leghorns.—Biological 
Abstracts. 


1905. Maslow, A. H., Rand, H., & Newman, S. 
(Brandeis U.) Some parallels between sexual and 
dominance behavior of infra-human primates and 
the fantasies of patients in psychotherapy. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 202-212—Parallels between 
human and infra-human primates in patterns of domi- 
nance-subordination and of male and female sexuality 
and character are drawn and discussed. One of the 
inferences derived from the observed parallels sug- 
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gests that “the dominance-sexual fusion is a lower 
evolutionary development than the differentiation of 
sex from dominance and parallels our suspicion that 
such a differentiation in the human being may be a 
correlate or epiphenomenon of greater psychological 
maturity or development.”—N. H. Pronko. 


1906. Mead, A. P. (University Coll. Ghana) A 
quantitative method for the analysis of explora- 
tory behaviour in the rat. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 
19-31.—3 stimulus variables (floor texture, illumina- 
tion, barriers) were evaluated with 4 measures of 
exploratory behavior (squares visited, time per visit, 
exploration time, defecation) taken while exploring a 
checkerboard. More exploratory movement occurred 
in shadow and along walls. Variety of stimulation 
increased defecation. Sawdust versus hardboard 
floors had no effect—IW. J. Coppock. 


1907. Pliskoff, Stanley, & Tolliver, Gerald. 
(Army Chemical Center, Edgewood, Md.) Water- 
deprivation-produced sign reversal of a condi- 
tioned reinforcer based upon dry food. /. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 323-329.—“Rats deprived of 
water showed an increase in the frequency of time 
outs from dry-food-reinforced ration behavior. The 
data indicate that water deprivation changed from 
positive to negative the conditioned-reinforcing sign 
of the time-in stimulus complex.”—Author summary. 


1908. Ross, Sherman; Scott, J. P., Cherner, 
Maria, & Denenberg, Victor H. (Roscoe B. Jack- 
son Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Effects of 
restraint and isolation on yelping in puppies. 
Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 1-5.—Yelping was measured 
under 4 conditions: restrained alone, restrained with 
a littermate, nonrestrained alone, nonrestrained with 
a littermate. Both restraint and isolation increased 
yelping. Yelping decreased over the 10-day testing 
period. The authors reject a simple innate releasing 
mechanism interpretation of yelping—W. J. Cop- 
pock. 

1909. Schmit, P. W. (U. Washington) An 
analysis of the stimulus pattern in the fear situa- 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4733.—Abstract. 


1910. Siegel, P. B. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) 
A method for evaluating aggressiveness in 
chickens. Poultry Sci., 1960, 39, 1046-1048—A 
modification of an existing method is proposed for 
measuring relative aggressiveness. Evidence is pre- 
sented to show that a reliable estimate of a chicken’s 
relative aggressiveness may be obtained from this 
method, utilizing a minimum of time and facilities. 
It eliminates the necessity of conducting numerous 
initial encounters or the determination of peck-orders 
when large numbers of individuals are used. A 
genetic application is given for the method.—Bio- 
logical Abstracts. 

1911. Takenaka, Haruji, & Iwamoto, Takashige. 
(Hokkaido U., Japan) Shironezumi no kyiji-ji ni 
okeru gaibu shigeki henka to katsuddry6 no heny6. 
[The effects of external stimulation at feeding on the 
amount of activity in the white rat.] Annu. anim. 
Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 1-10.—32 white rats were 
used. The procedure during a 9-day training period 
was 10’-flickering light, 60’-feeding, and 30’-no stimu- 
lus for the experimental group and 10’-no stimulus, 
60’-feeding, 10’-light, and 10’-no stimulus for the 
control group. Procedure during a testing period 
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was 10’-light and 20’-feeding for both groups. The 
activity level in a revolving wheel was higher in the 
experimental group in the prefeeding time during 
training and for the first 2 days of the testing period. 
Sheffield’s hypothesis was supported. (English sum- 
mary )—S. Ohwaki 

1912. Tedeschi, J. T., Jr. (U. Michigan) In- 
fantile stimulation in rats and the genesis of the 
disposition to emotionality. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4733.—Abstract. 


1913. Warriner,C.C., Jr. (U. Oklahoma) Early 
experience as a variable in mate selection among 
pigeons. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 672.—Ab- 
stract. 

1914. Wase, Arthur W., & Christensen, Jens. 
(Hahnemann Medical Coll.) Stimulus deprivation 
and phospholipid metabolism in cerebral tissue. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 171-173.—“The 
phospholipid turnover in the brain of single-isolated 
mice was significantly lower than that found in iso- 
lated-grouped and non-isolated-grouped mice.”— 
Author summary. 


1915. Wilhoft, Daniel C., & Anderson, James D. 
(U. California) Effect of acclimation on the pre- 
ferred body temperature of the lizard, Sceloporus 
occidentalis. Science, 1960, 131, 610-611.—‘“The 
preferred body temperature was determined for sev- 
eral groups of Sceloporus occidentalis previously ac- 
climated to several constant temperature levels. Ac- 


climation to a high temperature (35° C) resulted in 
the selection of a lowered mean preferred body tem- 
perature, whereas acclimation to lower temperatures 
(12°C and 25°C) produced no change in the pre- 


ferred body temperature. . . . Our results indicate a 
behavioral thermoregulatory response that probably 
accompanies, and perhaps is responsible for, the re- 
duced rate of oxygen consumption.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1766, 1835, 1842) 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


1916. Duncan, C. J. (U. Liverpool, England) 
Preference tests and the sense of taste in the feral 
pigeon (Columba livia var Gmelin). Anim. Behav., 
1960, 8, 54-60.—Acceptance measurements with vari- 
ous concentrations of solutions showed marked rejec- 
tion of acids and quinine, small but significant pref- 
erence for 3% glucose, a large preference at 14% 
sucrose, and preference at lower concentrations of 
salts followed by rejection when more concentrated 
solutions were offered—W. J. Coppock. 


1917. Eayrs, J. T.. & Moulton, D.G. (U. Birm- 
ingham, England) Studies in olfactory acuity: I. 
Measurement of olfactory thresholds in the rat. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 90-98.—“The ca- 
pacity of the rat to respond to olfactory cues has 
been studied in three experimental situations: (i) an 
elevated Y-maze, (ii) a rectangular choice apparatus 
in which extraneous environmental cues were present, 
and (iii) a circular choice apparatus from which such 
cues were either excluded or randomized. . . . Differ- 
ences in the behaviour of rats on these three types of 
apparatus suggest first, that the formation of learned 
habits based on olfaction depends on the close con- 
tiguity of stimulus and reward, and second that the 
sense of smell possesses weak orientating properties 
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by comparison with those exerted by other modiali- 
ties."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1918. Moulton, D. G., & Eayrs, J. T. (U. Birm- 
ingham, England) Studies in olfactory acuity: 
Il. Relative detectability of n-aliphatic alcohols 
by the rat. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 99- 
109.—“The ability of albino and black rats to detect 
n-aliphatic alcohols in the vapour phase has been 
investigated and probit analysis used to evaluate the 
results."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also Abstract 1764) 


LEARNING 


1919. Clark, R. B. (Bristol U., England) Ha- 
bituation of the polychaete Nereis to sudden 
stimuli: I. General properties of the habituation 
process. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 82-91.—Groups of 
N. pelagica were exposed to moving shadows, vibra- 
tions, and illumination changes. Habituation was 
slowest for increases in illumination of 30% duty- 
cycle and 5 minute intertrial interval. Worms ha- 
bituated to moving shadow require more trials to 
habituate to sudden decreases in illumination. Re- 
peated exposure to weak stimuli which cause no re- 
sponse accelerates subsequent habituation to similar 
stronger stimuli—W. J. Coppock. 


1920. Clark, R. B. (Bristol U., England) Ha- 
bituation of the polychaete Nereis to sudden 
stimuli: II. Biological significance of habituation. 
Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 92-103.—Differences in rate 
of habituation of groups of N. pelagica and N. dever- 
sicolor to various cumbinations of light and mechani- 
cal stimuli are considered in light of their habitats. 
Additional evidence on previous experience, alterna- 
tion of habituating stimuli, and recovery from habitu- 
ation leads to the conclusion “that N. pelagica does 
not recognize the approach of a predator by a simple 
token stimulus as some sabellids may do.”—lV. J. 


Coppock. 


1921. James, H. (Queen’s U., Canada) Im- 
printing with visual flicker: Evidence for a critical 
period. Canad.,J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 13-20.—Chicks 
first exposed to a flashing light 1 day after hatching 
approached it more consistently than chicks first ex- 
posed when 7 days old.. Chicks were more attracted 
by a high on/off rate (0.2/0.2 sec.) than by a low 
one (5.0/0.2 sec.), and were more likely to follow an 
object which had previously been associated with 
the higher rate of flicker —R. S. Davidon. 


1922. Pick, H. L., Jr. (Cornell U.) A com- 
parative study of probability learning. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 20, 4732.—Abstract. 


1923. Rohles, F. H., & Coy, R. A miniaturized 
operant conditioning chamber for behavioral re- 
search in the upper atmosphere. USAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-261. 7 p—‘“A miniaturized 
operant conditioning chamber for a mouse was de- 
signed for behavioral research in the upper atmos- 
phere. It requires the animal to press a lever on a 
fixed ratio schedule of 25:1 for 20 minutes out of 
every 6 hours for food reward. The chamber utilizes 
mechanical power, and response recording is com- 
patible with telemetry systems. The unit is 3.5 inches 
in diameter, 6.5 inches long, and weighs approx:- 
mately 2.25 pounds.”—Author abstract. 
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1924. Schoenfeld, W. N., Cumming, W. W., 
Snapper, A. G., & Haas, P. (Columbia U.) Some 
electronic control units for operant behavior stud- 
ies: III. A timer and counter with print-out. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 331-338.—“A system is 
described which permits, among other applications, 
the measurement of response durations and inter- 
response times, the counting of response or other 
events in specified time segments, and the printing 
out of these data sequentially.”"—Author summary. 

1925. Thompson, Merrell E. (New Mexico State 
U.) A two-factor theory of inhibition. Psychol. 
Rev., 1960, 67, 200—206.—* Because both the reactive 
inhibition and stimulus satiation explanations of spon- 
taneous alternation seem inadequate, a two-factor 
theory of inhibition, in the form of three postulates, 
is presented. Deductions for the simple two-alterna- 
tive situation, as well as extinction, reminiscence, and 
spontaneous recovery phenomena are listed, together 
with available supporting evidence.” (41 ref.)— 
C. T. Morgan. 


Conditioning 


1926. Boguslavsky, George W. (Cornell U.) 
Adaptive responses and the contiguity principle. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 83-88.—Polygraphs of 
the flexion of the foreleg showed successive changes 
in the behavior of 9 goats used in a conditioning ex- 
periment. A progressive, stable, and uniform se- 
quence of adaptation leading to the terminal CR 
was interpreted as supporting the contiguity view- 
point—M. Phillips. 

1927. Howarth, E. (U. Melbourne, Australia) 
The effect of temporal separation and prior ha- 
bituation upon preconditioning. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 12,:117-120.—30 hooded rats were 
used to study the effect of temporal separation and 
prior habituation on response transfer in a shuttle 
box. concurrent stimulation produced sig- 
nificantly greater response transfer than in controls, 
whereas preconditioning with spaced stimuli did not. 
Prior habituation produced no significant effect on 
the amount of response transfer.”—W. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1928. Shigehisa, Tsuyoshi. (Waseda U., Tokyo, 
Japan) Rat no fuan jydkenzuke ni okeru shik6é 
kaisi to US kyddo no koka no ichi jikken. [The 
effect of the number of trials and the US intensity on 
fear conditioning in the rat.] Annu. anim. Psychol., 
Tokyo, 1960, 10, 71-75.—84 rats were trained on bar 
pressing in a Skinner box; then a buzzer was pre- 
sented together with 3 intensities of electric shock. 
The amount of bar pressing decreased ‘to a greater 
extent following intense shock and repeated condi- 
tioning than after weak shock and 1 or 3 condition- 
ings. The number of bar-press reinforcements af- 
fected the amount of bar pressing after fear condi- 
tioning. Fear conditioning was seen even following 
1 conditioning —S. Ohwaki. 


(See also Abstract 2723) 


Discrimination 


1929. Davenport, Richard K., Jr., & Menzel, 
Emil W., Jr. (Yerkes Lab. Primate Biology, Orange 
Park, Fla.) Oddity preference in the chimpanzee. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 523-526.—206 sets of 3 ob- 


* 


jects each were presented to 3 young chimpanzees. 
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1 object of the 3 was unique and 2 were identical. 
When permitted a single choice in each presentation, 
a definite preference for the oddity item occurred. 
The attention-arousing property of a discrepancy 
relationship between temporally contiguous stimuli 
is discussed.—W. B. Essman. 


1930. Notterman, J. M., & Block, A.H. (Prince- 
ton U.) Note on response differentiation during a 
simple discrimination. /. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 
3, 289-291.—“Force measures of bar-pressing re- 
sponses were obtained during the formation of simple 
light-dark discrimination. ‘The data obtained reveal 
that force emission during the ‘dark’ (unreinforced) 
cycle is consistently higher than that for the ‘light’ 
(reinforced), even though bar pressing is less fre- 
quent during the dark cycle. An attempt is made 
to account for these higher forces by means of a 
process termed ‘incidental directional reinforcement.’ ”’ 
J. Arbit. 


1931. Pierrel, Rosemary, & Sherman, J. Gilmour. 
(Barnard Coll., Columbia U.) Generalization of 
auditory intensity following discrimination train- 
ing. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 313-322.—‘Fol- 
lowing 4 weeks of discrimination training using two 
sound intensities with a separation of 20 decibels, 
generalization gradients were obtained over a range 
of 40 decibels [by] using nine stimulus intensities. 
Similar gradients were obtained regardless of the 
absolute intensity of S? and S4. The gradients 
gradually change shape with continued exposure to 
the multi-S4-valued discrimination.”"—Author sum- 
mary. 

(Keio U., 


1932. Sato, Masaya. Den- 


Japan ) 
shobato no operant jékenzuke: Tanitsu shigeki ni 


jOkenzuke rareta shikik6 shigeki hanka. | Stimu- 
lus generalization along spectral continuum after 
operant training on a single stimulus in the pigeon. | 
Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 43-54.—71 
pigeons were trained to a single monochromatic light 
stimulus in a modified Skinner box. Following a 2- 
day continuous and 2-day fixed interval reinforce- 
ment schedule, generalization was tested on 1 stimu- 
lus for each S. Pigeons tended to respond per- 
sistently to longer wave lengths. In the extinction 
period, response was made to all test stimuli. ‘There 
was no difference between extinction processes under 
original stimulus and that under a generalized one.” 
The difference of the present results from those by 
other investigators was accounted for by the differ- 
ence in the experimental procedure. (17 ref., Eng- 
lish summary )—S. Ohwaki. 


1933. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) Pigeons in 
a pelican. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 28-37.— 
“This is the history of a crackpot idea, born on the 
wrong side of the tracks intellectually speaking, but 
eventually vindicated in a sort of middle class respec- 
tability. It is the story of a proposal to use living 
organisms to guide missiles—of a research program 
during World War II called ‘Project Pigeon’ and a 
peace-time continuation at the Naval Research Labo- 
ratory called ‘ORCON,’ from the words ‘organic 
Control.’” Major sections are: Project Pelican, 
Orcon, and The Crackpot Idea. Wide-ranging specu- 
lation about human affairs, “supported by studies 
of compensating rigor, will make a substantial con- 
tribution toward that world of the future in which 
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"—S. J. 


. there will be no need for guided missiles.’ 
Lachman. 

1934. Takemura, Ken’ichi. (Tokyo U., Japan) 
Saru ni okeru benbetsu gakushi no kamae no 
jigenkan iché. ([Intercategorical transfer of dis- 
crimination learning sets in monkeys.] Annu. anim. 
Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 55-63.—2 Japanese mon- 
keys and 1 Formosa monkey were presented with 
a modified Wisconsin General Test Apparatus | 
(WGTA) for pair discrimination. 8 stimulus boards 
were provided for color, form, and size categories. 
Tasks were in the order of 168 color, 112 form, 56 
color, 56 form, and 56 size discrimination problems. 
The formation of the form set started at chance level 
but developed faster than the preceding color set. 
The color set did not transfer to the form set. The 
size set started at a higher level but its development 
was not fast. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

1935. Takeuchi, Terumune, & Saito, Shigeru. 
(Hirosaki U., Japan) Gakushii ni oyobosu den- 
geki no kéka: II. Shironezumi no shiro-kuro ben- 
betsu ni okeru seihanné dengeki no kyddo kébaisa 
ni yoru kenté6. [The effect of electric shock on 
learning: II. An analysis of the variously increased 
intensity of shock for correct responses in a black- 
white discrimination in the white rat.| Annu. anim. 
Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 11-21.—2 levels of dif- 
ficulty on a discrimination task and 3 intensities of 
shock (30-100nA, 30-180ynA, & no shock) were com- 
bined. A total of 130 reinforcements was given to 
24 rats. The number of errors was significantly less 


in the easy task and in the shock groups, but was not 
different between the shock groups. 


Inadequacy of 
Muenzinger’s explanation of a shock effect was 
pointed out. (23 ref., English summary)—S. 
Ohwaki. 


Mazes & Problem Boxes 


1936. Fosmire, F. R.. & Brown, W. L. (U. 
Texas) A study of — learning in a linear 
maze. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 33-57.—“‘These 
experiments demonstrate that the albino rat does not 
have to be ‘forced’ to respond differentially at a 
choice-point in an elevated open maze but will learn 
to turn correctly at the bifurcation associated with 
reward even if the original pathway continues for- 
ward beyond the bifurcation. The results are 
basically in agreement with the findings of Brown, 
Gentry, Hebb, Honzik, and Hunter.” (19 ref.)— 
CC. T. Morgan 

1937. House, B. J. (U. Connecticut) The rela- 
tionship of place and turn alternation to reactive 
inhibition. /. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 183-197.— 
The phenomenon of alternation behavior in maze 
running was investigated with appropriately designed 
apparatus and probability formulae derived for the 
purpose with the conclusion that a 1-factor explana- 
tion is feasible. An argument is presented to iden- 
tify this as reactive inhibition —M. Phillips. 

1938. Murofushi, Kiyoko. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
The effect of cue on reversal learning after vary- 
ing periods of rest. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 37-46.— 

“After 86 male albino rats learned to form position 
discrimination on an elevated maze, they were given 
the reversal learning with varying rest periods from 
zero time interval to 28 or 49 days interval. One 
group learned with the cue added in order to differ- 
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entiate runways and goal-boxes, while the other 
group was not given any such cues, {The re- 
sults were:] (a) in the original and reversal learn- 
ing, the animals which learned with the added cue 
reached the learning criterion significantly faster; 
(b) resistance to extinction first decreased, and then 
increased and again decreased, as a function of differ- 
ent rest periods ... (c) in both curves (extinction 
and reversal learning) the first decreasing trend was 
shown more clearly for the added cue groups than 
for the other.” (19 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


1939. Waller, M. B. (Roscoe B. Jackson Mem- 
orial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) A manipulandum 
for use with dogs. J/. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 
311-312.—Describes, portrays, and discusses con- 
struction of a manipulandum to be operated by a 
dog’s nose.—J. Arbit. 


Avoidance Learning 


1940. Appel, J. B. (Indiana U.) 
control of an operant discrimination. 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 678.—Abstract. 

1941. Brady, Joseph V., & Polish, Edwin. (\Wal- 
ter Reed Army Inst. Res., Washington, D.C.) Per- 
formance changes during prolonged avoidance. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 554.—Behavior changes in 2 
rhesus monkeys on an avoidance schedule are de- 
scribed. A progressive increase in avoidance lever- 
pressing rates are noted after the first week both 
during “shock” periods and “rest” periods. High 
acid concentrations in the gastric juice and duodenal 
erosions were noted.—W. B. Essman. 


1942. Carlson, N. J., & Black, A. H. (Western 
Reserve U.) Traumatic avoidance learning: The 
effect of preventing escape responses. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 14, 21-28.—Using a shuttle box, the 
effects of preventing reinforcement of the response by 
shock termination was studied. Avoidance learning 
was better for dogs that could escape shock as well 
as avoid it than it was for those who could avoid it 
but could not escape once the US occurred.—R. S. 
Davidon. 


1943. Denenberg, V. H., & Karas, G. G. In- 
teractive effects of age and duration of infantile 
experience on adult learning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 313-322.—“Three experiments are reported in 
which rats were handled in infancy on Days 1 to 10, 
11 to 20, 1 to 20, 11 to 15, 16 to 20, or were non- 
handled controls. They were tested for avoidance 
learning in adulthood; in addition, some were placed 
on a terminal food and water deprivation schedule. 

. Ss handled for 10 days were significantly better 
learners than nonhandled controls and Ss handled 
for 20 days. The survival time data for Ss on the 
terminal deprivation schedule followed the same gen- 
eral pattern. The results were interpreted in terms 
of the hypothesis that infantile stimulation reduced 
S’s responsiveness to later stressing events and that 
this results in a curvilinear relationship between mag- 
nitude or duration of infantile stimulation and adult 
behavior.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1944. Denenberg, Victor H., & Bell, Robert W. 
(Purdue U.) Critical periods for the effects of 
infantile experience on adult learning. Science, 
1960, 131, 227-228.—‘‘Mice were shocked with 0.1, 
0.3, or 0.5 ma of current at 2 to 3, 8 to 9, or 15 to 


The aversive 
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16 days. Handled, nonshocked and nonhandled con- 
trols were also used. In adulthood each group was 
split into thirds and taught an avoidance response 
under shock of 0.3, 0.5, or 0.7 ma. The amount of 
shock given during infancy and adulthood, and the 
age at which shock occurred, were all found to have 
significant effects upon learning.” Young mice are 
extremely sensitive “to external environmental stimu- 
lation, especially at ages 2 to 3 days.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

1945. Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U., Canada) 
Acquisition of avoidance with a variable CS-US 
interval. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 1-6.—Rats 
given shuttle-box avoidance training with a variable 
CS-US interval (3-15 sec.) were compared with ones 
trained with comparable fixed intervals. There were 
no significant differences on 5 indices of acquisi- 
tion, “indicating that a time discrimination based on 
a regular CS-US interval is not involved in the de- 
velopment of shuttle-box avoidance responding.”— 
R. S. Davidon. 

1946. Trapold, Milton A., & Fowler, Harry. 
(State U. Iowa) Instrumental escape perform- 
ance as a function of the intensity of noxious 
stimulation. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 323-326.— 
“Five groups of rats were trained to escape shocks of 
120, 160, 240, 320, and 400 v. in a straight alley by 
running to an uncharged goalbox. Running speed 
was found to be an increasing, negatively accelerated 
function of shock intensity, but starting speed was 
nonmonotonically related to shock intensity, first in- 
creasing and then decreasing with increasing shock 
intensity. These results are discussed in relation to 
inconsistencies among the findings of several other 
studies pertaining to the empirical relationship be- 
tween shock intensity and performance in escape 
conditioning.”—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 1763, 1799, 1948) 


Reinforcement 


1947. Appel, James B. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) Some schedules involving aversive control. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 349-359.—“The dis- 
criminatory behavior of the Rhesus monkey is stud- 
ied as a function of several conditions of multiple and 
mixed schedules of aversive control.”—Author sum- 
mary. 

1948. Brown, W. L., & Halas, E.S. (U. Texas) 
Terminal extinction in a multiple-T-maze within 
a heterogeneous environment. J. genet. Psychol., 
1957, 90, 89-95.—2 groups of male rats (N = 18) 
subjected to extinction trials after training showed 
a deterioration in learning which is attributed to 
secondary reinforcing values. After extinction, the 
group for whom a visual stimulus was removed from 
the terminal area of the maze during extinction runs 
was significantly slower and made more errors than 
the controls—M. Phillips. 


1949. Brown, W. L., & Halas, E.S. (U. Texas) 
Terminal extinction in a mulitple-T-maze within 
a homogeneous environment. J. genet. Psychol, 
1957, 90, 97-101—(see 35: 1948) Differences in 
performance of 2 groups of female rats (N = 18) in 
running a maze following extinction of original train- 
ing are attributed to intra-maze visual stimuli—M. 
Phillips. 


1945-1957 


1950. Conant, R. D. (Boston U.) Gradients of 
delay of reinforcement and discriminative stimuli 
during the delay interval. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 967.—Abstract. 

1951. Goldstein, M. L. (VU. Illinois) Acquired 
drive strength as a function of shock intensity and 
number of acquisition trials. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4729.—Abstract. 

1952. Hurwitz, Harry M. B. (Birkbeck Coll., U. 
London, England) The effect of illumination con- 
ditions on the effectiveness of light-onset as a 
reinforcer: A test of the Bevan-Adamson rein- 
forcement theory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 341- 
346.—"“Two groups of hooded rats (five in each 
group) were given seven half-hour operant sessions 
in a dark and an illuminated box, respectively. A 
measure of the frequency of bar pressing and ex- 
ploration of a copper screen was taken. The groups 
were then given fourteen sessions in a dark box, 
bar pressing resulting in light-onset. The results 
showed that the bar pressing rate for the dark 
operant-tested subjects was significantly higher than 
for subjects operant-tested in an illuminated box. 
These results appear to be in accordance with the 
Bevan-Adamson theory.”—C. M. Franks. 


1953. Iwahara, S. Response fixation of the 
shocked rat in the free-choice situation. Psyciiol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 221-224.—‘“Pronounced response fixa- 
tion in. . . [an] alternation group is explained in 
terms of a strong position preference and reinforce- 
ment by shock reduction.”—C. H. Ammons. 

1954. Mabry, John. (U. Houston) An example 
of a strong conditioned reinforcer in animal-ex- 
perimenter interaction. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 
3, 288.—It was found with 1 monkey that the opening 
of the experimental cubicle could be used to maintain 
a response only weakly maintained by food.—J. Arbit. 


1955. Moyer, K. E. 


(Carnegie Inst. Technology) 
Relationship between emotional elimination and 
persistence of an anxiety motivated response. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 103-107.—No significant 
correlation is found between measures of emotionality 
(open field test) and extinction for 18 female rats 


trained to experience “anxiety.” The open field test 
as a valid indicator of emotion is questioned. Differ- 
ences in extinction may be related to differences in 
autonomic stimulation.—M. Phillips. 


1956. Polidora, V. J. (U. Illinois) Evaluation 
of reinforcing properties of visual stimulus con- 
straint. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 332.—Several 
experiments with rhesus monkeys were carried out to 
determine whether exploration of simpler visual 
stimuli reinforces stimuli that have had no oppor- 
tunity to become secondary reinforcers. The data 
indirectly support the view that visual stimuli gain 
their reinforcing properties through prior associa- 
tions —W. B. Essman. 

1957. Premack, David. Toward empirical be- 
havior laws: I. Positive reinforcement. Psychol. 
Rev., 1959, 66, 219-233.—The hypothesis that “any 
response A will reinforce any other response B, if 
and only if the independent rate of A is greater than 
that of B,” is tested in experiments with Cebus mon- 
keys and children. The relativity of reinforcement 
becomes apparent. The response with the highest 
independent rate of occurrence serves as a universal 
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reinforcer, while responses with low rates of occur- 
rence gradually fail to reinforce any other responses. 
This relationship leads to a hierarchy of reinforcers 
for an organism. (17 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

1958. Scott, E. D. (U. Kansas) The effects of 
reward schedules and drive conditions on second- 
ary reinforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1264 Abstract 

1959. Siegel, M. H. (Rutgers U.) The differ- 
ential effects on extinction of five reinforcement 
schedules. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1250.— 
Abstract 

(See also Abstract 1814) 


Motivation & Learning 


1960. Bolles, R. C., & Morlock, H. Some asym- 
metrical drive summation phenomena. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 373-378—“‘Two groups of animals 
were run in an alley, one under 24-hr. food depriva- 
tion plus various hours of irrelevant water depriva- 
tion, and one under 24-hr. water deprivation plus 
various hours of irrelevant food deprivation. The 
effect of the irrelevent drive was different in the two 
cases, sometimes facilitory in the former case and 
always decremental in the latter. In both cases it was 
found that the effects of irrelevant drive are not stable 
across trials but develop during the course of train- 
ing.” —C. H. Ammons. 

1961. Hulicka, Irene Mackintosh. (VA Hosp., 
Buffalo, N.Y Combination of drive and incen- 
tive. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 185-189.— 
“Nine groups of rats were trained to press a bar 
under three levels of food deprivation (12, 24 and 
36 hr.) and three incentive conditions (1, 2 and 3 
pellets). Response strength was estimated by count- 
ing the number of responses with a latency of 1 sec. 
or less during five 20 trial sessions” and was found 
to increase as deprivation and reward was increased. 
Results indicate that drive and habit combine multi- 
plicatively and drive and incentive additively —M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

1962. Kintsch, W. (U. Kansas) Runway per- 
formance as a function of drive strength and mag- 
nitude of reinforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1261.—Abstract. 

1963. Lachman, R. (New York U.) Drive level 
and forced choice response schedules in brightness 
discrimination. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 247.— 
Abstract 

1964. Lambert, Karel. (U. Alberta, Canada) A 
study of latent inference. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 
14, 45-50.—To establish the existence of latent in- 
ference learning, rats satiated for food were first 
given equal experience in both halves of an E-maze 
with no food present; then, still satiated, they were 
given trials with food in one distinctive end box and 
no food in the other, the end boxes now being de- 
tached from the maze. Finally, after food depriva- 
tion, they were given | test trial in the restored maze. 
21 of 28 ran to the side where they had formerly 
found food. The effect is derivable from the Mac- 
Corquodale-Meehl version of expectancy theory.— 
R. S. Davidon. 


1965. Logan, Frank A. 


(Yale U.) 
How the conditions of reinforcement affect the 


Incentive: 


performance of rats. New Haven: Yale Univer. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Press, 1960. xvi, 288 p. $6.00.—A report of 5 years 
of research concerned with the effect of various con- 
ditions of reinforcement on the performance of rats 
in a runway situation. Running speeds in successive 
sections of a straight alley, and aggregate alley 
speeds, were studied as a function of over 100 differ- 
ent conditions of reinforcement in order to “give a 
reasonably comprehensive description of the large 
number of possible ways a response can be rewarded 
. . . [and] on the theoretical side . . . to examine 
the micromolar assumption that quantitatively differ- 
ent behaviors are different responses with separate 
response tendencies.” Introductory and methodclogi- 
cal chapters are followed by: “Conditions of Constant 
Reinforcement,” “Conditions of Varied Reinforce- 
ment,” “A Micromolar Theory,” “The Problem of 
Response Definition,” “The Equilibrium Model for 
Correlated Reinforcement,” “Conditions of Corre- 
lated Reinforcement,” “Changes in the Conditions of 
Reinforcement,” “Conditions of Punishment,” “The 
Free Behavior Situation,” and “Problems for Future 
Research.”—L. E. Ross. 


1966. Shepp, B. E. (U. Maryland) Experimen- 
tal tests of Spence’s incentive motivational factor, 
K. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 248.—Abstract. 


CoMPLEX PROCESSES 


1967. Sidman, Murray. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Normal sources of 
pathological behavior. Science, 1960, 132, 61-68.— 
There is “the possibility that maladaptive behavior 
can result from quantitative and qualitative combina- 
tions of processes which are themselves intrinsically 
orderly, strictly determined, and normal in origin.” 
A number of researches beginning with the Estes- 
Skinner 1941 article are cited with discussion cen- 
tered on concepts of conditioned suppression and 
facilitation. Certain behavior which is “spuriously 
maintained as part of an avoidance pattern” may be 
regarded as “sick,” although “the processes that gen- 
erate and maintain it are healthy enough. . . . The 
experimentalist . . . would do well to cultivate an 
interest in pathology as a source of insight into nor- 
mal behavioral processes.”"—S. J. Lachman. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1968. Berlyne, D. E., & Piaget, J. Théorie du 
comportement et opérations. [Theory of behavior 
and operations.} Vol. 12. Paris, France: Presses 
Univer. France, 1960. vi, 127 p. NF 9.—Continuing 
the studies of genetic epistemology of the preceding 
volumes, Berlyne’s 2 essays are based on the stimu- 
lus-response theory. He explains the mechanisms at 
work in primary and secondary generalization, the 
chains of transformations, and the importance of the 
“habit-family-hierarchy.” He suggests that it is 
“the function of thinking to select the parts of in- 
formation received from the present stimuli and 
those of past experiences.” In the 2nd essay Berlyne 
deals with the important role of number in serial 
learning, in the study of equivalences, and above all 
in forming the relations of order. Results of experi- 
mental studies with adolescent boys and girls are 
reported. The 3rd essay, by Piaget, stresses the im- 
portance of Berlyne’s “Neo-Hullian” theories and of 
his “operative” concept of intelligence. In the trans- 
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formation-response the S actively adds the trans- 
forming operation to the given data. The internal 
processes of equilibration and of the “inner counter” 
in the relations of order must also be considered. 
The theory of learning permits us to dissociate it 
entirely from any empiristic epistemology. (29-item 
bibliogr.)—M. Haas. 

1969. Wisner, Robert J.. & Kenny, Douglas T. 
(Haverford, Pa.) An evaluation of Shock’s 
“Growth Curves.” J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 75- 
82.—A critical mathematical evaluation of Shock’s 
basic growth equations, together with a presentation 
of 4 corrected models of his general theory.—WM. 
Phillips. 

1970. Zazzo, René, & Hurtig, 
L’inclinaison de l’écriture. [The slope of writing. } 
Enfance, 1960, No. 2, 173-197.—Samples of hand- 
writing were taken from 1055 children, 2016 adoles- 
cents, 657 students ages 20-35, and 877 persons aged 
35-60. In addition, 135 Ss, ages 8, 10, and 12 were 
asked to write the same material 4 times, once each 
on large, small, ruled, and unruled paper. The re- 
sults are analyzed in considerable detail, but the 
major hypothesis that usually the slope of writing 
is to the right and that variation is an indication 
that some material or mental obstacle exists was sup- 
ported.—S. S. Marzolf. 


(See also Abstract 2059) 


Marie-Claude. 


INFANCY 


1971. Knobloch, Hilda, & Passamanick, Ben- 
jamin. (Ohio State U.) The relationship of race 
and socioeconomic status to the development of 
In Social 


motor behavior patterns in infancy. 
aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, No. 
10. Pp. 123-133.—“On the basis of the findings after 
developmental evaluation of motor behavior in 992 
infants born in Baltimore in 1952 . . . there were no 


significant Negro-white differences. . . . Previous 
differences could not be attributed to innate racial 
characteristics. . . . The differences which exist in 
motor behavior in a group of prematurely born in- 
fants can be the result of greater brain damage in the 
more premature infants and this in turn can be re- 
lated to lower socio-economic status.”—R. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstract 1788, 2283) 


CHILDHOOD 


1972. Davids, Anthony, & Oliver, Geraldine R. 
(Brown U.) Learning, performance, and reten- 
tion under stress in emotionally disturbed and 
normal children. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 368-381.—2 
groups of boys, 30 from public schools and 26 under- 
going residential psychiatric treatment for hyper- 
aggressive (but nonschizophrenic) behavior, were 
Ss in a study of verbal and motor learning and 
retention under ieutral and stressful conditions. 
Among the findings: (a) the 2 groups did not differ 
in learning neutral words, but disturbed Ss made 
significantly more errors on words with aggressive 
connotation; (b) “In the normal group, there were 
significantly fewer errors on the aggressive words 
than on the neutral words.” (c) “In motor learning, 
the disturbed Ss performed significantly faster and 
made significantly fewer errors than did the normal 
Ss under both neutral and failure conditions.” The 
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results are regarded as consistent with predictions 
based on drive theory and previous research on per- 
formance under stress.—G. T. Lodge. 


1973. Fawl, C. L. (U. Kansas) Disturbances 
experienced by children in their natural habitats: 
A study in psychological ecology. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4707.—Abstract. 

1974. Fish, Jeanne E. (U. Kansas) An ex- 
ploration of development aspects of body scheme 
and of ideas about adulthood in grade school chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, i253.—Abstract. 


1975. Garvey, Margaret J., & Popplestone, John 
A. (Kalamazoo State Hosp., Mich.) Influence of 
age and sex on Bender Gestalt associations. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 258—Associations to 
Sender Gestalt figures were obtained from 59 public 
school children. The associations were classified and 
differences analyzed, showing little difference with 
respect to age and sex.—V. B. Essman, 

1976. Getoff, L. (Columbia U.) The early 
memories of three age groups. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 957.—Abstract. 

1977. Kephart, N. C., Manas, Leo, & Simpson, 
Dorothy. (Purdue U.) Vision and achievement 
in kindergarten. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 36- 
39.—50 kindergarten children were given a battery 
of 9 visual skills tests and the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test (school achievement). A significant cor- 
relation (r=0.45) was found between visual skill 
scores and school achievement. Repetition of the 
study with a second group of 62 kindergarten chil- 
dren yielded a correlation of 0.45.—E. G. Heinemann. 


1978. Palter, G. H. (New York U.) A study 
of the relationship between the child’s pattern of 
adjustment and mother-child interaction: An in- 
vestigation of normal and acting-out behavior in 
boys as reflected in the mother-son relationship. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4723.—Abstract. 

1979. Pierce-Jones, J., & King, F. J. Perceptual 
differences between Negro and white adolescents 
of similar symbolic brightness. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 11, 191-194.—"This study tested the hypothesis 
that samples of Negro (N = 84) and white (N = 84) 
children, selected to be similar in average levels of 
symbolic (verbal-quantitative) abilities, do not differ 
significantly in certain perceptual closure factors meas- 
ured by four tests using verbal and figural stimulus 
materials. Negro-white means were significantly 
different in three of four comparisons. The pattern 
of differences on the tests using verbal stimuli tended 
to favor the hypothesis tested, but this was not true 
for the non-verbal closure measures. It was sug- 
gested that failure to use ‘performance intelligence’ 
as a control variable might account for the results 
disagreeing with the hypothesis.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1980. Skard, Aase Gruda; Inhelder, Barbel; 
Noelting, Gerald; Murphy, Lois B., & Thomae, 
Hans. (U. Oslo, Norway) Longitudinal research 
in personality development. In Henry P. David & 
J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in person- 
ality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 247-269.—A sym- 
posium on continuing. longitudinal research studies 
in personality development in 4 countries. Skard 
(Norway) describes the continuous study of 21 
families since 1951. Murphy (United States) is 
studying how children cope with emotional situa- 
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tions. Inhelder and Noelting (Switzerland) are 
studying the stages of development of reasoning. 
Thomae (Germany) is studying the correlation of 
somatic and personality development throughout the 
first 4 years. (27 ref.) —M. B. Mitchell. 

1981. Tabouret-Keller, Andrée. L’usage écrit 
des formes temporelles du verge chez les enfants. 
[The written use of temporal forms of the verb 
among children.] Enfance, 1960, No. 2, 143-171.— 
As a part of a larger study of the reasons for poor 
French usage, this study investigates the difficulties 
encountered in use of the proper tense form. The Ss 
came from a region of France where the French 
spoken in the home is little different from that taught 
in the schools. 7 groups, ages 8-14 inclusive, num- 
bering about 100 each, were asked to write a brief 
story which had been presented to them in a series 
of 4 pictures. The major conclusions are: (a) ex- 
pressing the time of an action or an event is an 
ability which develops with age, (b) instruction usu- 
ally precedes development of the comprehension of 
time differences, (c) use of temporal forms does not 
necessarily correspond to the richness of temporal 
significance of the sentences used, and (d) there is 
no apparent relationship between intelligence and 
ability to express time relations in the use of the 
verb.—S. S. Marzolf. 

1982. Witryol Sam, L., & Fischer, W. F. (U. 
Connecticut) Scaling children’s incentives by the 
method of paired comparisons. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 471-474.—The usefulness of the method of 
paired comparisons as a scaling approach to chil- 
dren’s incentives was explored. Incentive prefer- 
ences for 5 incentives reflected the relative reinforce- 
ment strengths of these items. The findings suggest 
an approach for measuring reward values of objects 
for children at various age levels —W. B. Essman. 


(See also Abstracts 1499, 2229, 2385) 
Learning 


1983. Carey, J. E.. & Goss, A. E. (U. Massa- 
chusetts) The role of mediating verbal responses 
in the conceptual sorting behavior of children. 

genet, Psychol., 1957, 90, 69-74.—"Preschool age 
children were divided into four groups of 10 Ss each 
equated for sex, age, and school. Eight blocks repre- 
senting combinations of tall or short, large or small, 
and circular or square were presented one at a time 
in the window of box-like exposure device. One 
group learned common familiar word [labels] and 
another common nonsense syllable labels for the two 
blocks within each height-size category to 7g correct 
anticipations or tor 12 trials. A third group saw and 
named the blocks for 12 trials. These groups plus 
controls then had 10 trials to learn to sort the blocks 
according to height-size. The experimental hypothe- 
sis of positive transfer from verbal learning to learn- 
ing to sort was confirmed by the familiar word but 
not by the nonsense syllable group.”—C. T. Morgan. 

1984. Gollin, Eugene S. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing) Developmental studies of visual recognition 
of incomplete objects. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 289-298.—Groups of children and adults were 
tested for recognition of line drawings of common ob- 
jects under conditions of reduced cues. The youngest 
children required greater completeness for recogni- 
tion. The amount of representation required for 
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recognition was decreased by training. Limited 
training on intermediately complete representations 
improved recognition scores, while training with 
complete pictures was less effective—W. B. Essman. 

1985. Luria, A. R. (U. Moscow, USSR) Ex- 
perimental analysis of the development of volun- 
tary action in children. In Henry P. David & J. C. 
Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in personality re- 
search (see 35: 761). Pp. 139-149.—The child first 
learns to respond to the spoken word of his parents. 
Then he may control his motor behavior by his own 
speech. Later he learns to control his own behavior 
by inner speech. (18 ref).—M. B. Mitchell, 

1986. McCullers, John C., & Stevenson, Harold 
W. (U. Texas) Effects of verbal reinforcement 
in a probability learning situation. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 439-445.—Children were tested in a 3-choice 
probability learning situation with either 33% or 
66% “physical reinforcement.” In addition, 50% of 
the Ss at each age level and condition were reinforced 
verbally. The older children showed greater varia- 
bility and were not as affected by verbal reinforce- 
ment as were the younger children—W. B. Essman. 

1987. Martin, W. E., & Blum, Abraham. (Pur- 
due U.) Effects of irrelevant cues on inter-test 
generalization in discrimination learning of nor- 
mal children. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 399-404.—In 
an attempt to determine age changes in effects of 
irrelevant cues on inter-test generalization and the 
relation of performance to sex of child and to the 
nature of discriminandum, an oddity choice situation 
was utilized. The results demonstrated an improve- 


ment in performance with age, a sex difference in per- 
formance favoring boys, and a sex-age interaction in 


sensitivity to stimulus cues —W. B. Essman. 

1988. Messick, S. J., & Solley, C. M. (VU. Illi- 
nois) Probability learning in children: Some ex- 
ploratory studies. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 23- 
32.—"Three experiments ... were conducted. In the 
first experiment . . . [with probability levels of 1.00, 
90, .75, and .60, the task] was to guess whether a 
‘big’ or ‘little’ drawing was coming up next in a 
deck of 20 cards. The results . . . [suggested that] 
children’s response output curves converge to an 
asymptote equal to the input probability level.” A 
2nd experiment gave similar results. In a 3rd ex- 
periment with candy reward added to verbal ap- 
proval, the “seven- and eight-year-olds maximized 
probability, i.e., their response probability curves 
converged to 1.00; the five-year-olds stabilized at 
90; and the three- and four-year-olds converged to 
the .75 input level for ‘big.’”—C. T. Morgan. 


1989. Ruzskaya, A. G. Rol’ neposredstvennogo 
opyta i slova obrazovanii obobshcheniya u detei 
doshkolnogo vozrasta. [The role of direct experi- 
ence and of speech in the concept formation of pre- 
school children.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1958, No. 3, 77-80.—In this study on concept forma- 
tion children of ages 3-7 were used as Ss (gumber 
of Ss is not reported). They were taught to dis- 
criminate between various geometrical figures by 
means of visual presentation and verbal designation 
of the figures. It was found that the verbal factor 
was very important particularly with older children. 
The formation of verbal connections with the objects 
depended upon the orienting-investigatory activity of 
the Ss (some proceded by trial and error, some used 
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secondary clues, some the whole outline of the fig- 
ure). It was concluded that the most important 
factor in the concept formation is “the verbal sig- 
nal.”—A. Cuk. 

1990. Takemoto, Teruko; Yatabe, Tatsuro; 
Iwakara, Shinkuro, & Ogawa, Masako. (Nara 
Women’s U., Japan) A developmertal study of 
goal and entrance gradients in a unilinear maze in 
human subjects. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 30-36.— 
“Two types of a 12-unit unilinear maze of the 
Haslerud pattern were used for a developmental study 
of entrance and goal gradients in human maze learn- 
ing. . . . Four groups of different ages from four 
through 10” were used. Some of the results were: 
“the number of trials to criterion decreased with 
age; the entrance gradient was dominant over the 
goal gradient in free units for all groups but espe- 
cially for younger groups; in the three criterion 
trials, the entrance gradient was still high in younger 
groups in comparison with older groups . . . [and] 
learning clues were more conceptual in older groups 
as compared with younger groups.”—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstract 1777) 


Abilities 


1991. Kumae, Tsukiharu. (Hiroshima U., Japan) 
Y6ji ni okeru futei sirydgo no imi no sokutei. I. 
| The measurement of meaning of indeterminate num- 
ber words in preschool children. Part I.] Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 106—-111.—30 children in each 
of 3 age groups (4, 5, and 6) were used. Their 
task was to pick up very many, many, neither many 


nor few, few, or very few marbles from a pile of 


100, 200, or 300 marbles in a container according 
to E’s instructions. The Ss did not always know 
the quantitative relation among the indeterminate 
number words used, although “many” and “few” were 
correctly understood. In general, the number of 
marbles taken by the S increased with the total num- 
ber of marbles presented in the container. The de- 
velopment of the indeterminate number concept 
seemed to be closely related to that of determinate 
number concept. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

1992. Wall, W. D. Highly intelligent children: 
I. The psychology of the gifted. Educ. Res., 1960, 
2, 101-110.—Present British practice defines high 
ability in terms of borderlines: for grammar school 
curriculum an 1Q of about 110-115; for university, 
an IQ 120-125. The able child tends to be superior 
to average in every way. The degree of superiority 
is greatest in originality, intellectual interests, and 
achievement test results. Detection of high ability 
is possible in the first junior school year and earlier. 
Gifted children tend to arouse antagonisms in adults 
with resulting withdrawal and isolative tendencies. 
The gifted in England are likely to be less lonely and 
“odd” than in United States because of their different 
educational environment. The difficulties of able 
children are most likely to be marked in the middle 
years and lessen as age and range of social movement 
increases.—P. D. Leedy. 


(See also Abstract 2705) 


Personality 


1993. Chess, Stella; Thomas, Alexander; Birch, 
Herbert G., & Hertzig, Margaret. (New York 
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Medical Coll.) Implications of a longitudinal 
study of child development for child psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 434-441.—“The pres- 
ent paper has described the considerations that led 
to the formulation of a longitudinal study of child 
development. It has indicated that such study is 
necessary for: 1. The determination of the variables 
which contribute to personality formation, 2. The 
understanding of individuality in psychological func- 
tioning, 3. The relationship of behavioral disturbance 
to psychodynamic and non-psychodynamic etiologies, 
and 4. The importance of longitudinal study of a child 
for parental guidance.”—N. H. Pronko. 


1994. Grapko, M. F. (U. Toronto, Canada) The 
significance of social expectancy and achievement 
in the development of security in school age chil- 
dren. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 1960, 22(3), 7-11.— 
“This study was designed to test the hypothesis that 
social expectancy is a factor which influences the 
degree of relationship between security and academic 
achievement. Three classes of Grade IV children 
were used. . . . The results give some evidence in 
support of the hypothesis, namely that for high social 
expectancy, a relationship between security and 
achievement was shown, while for low social ex- 
pectancy, no significant relationship between security 
and achievement was indicated.”—D. G. Applezweig. 

1995. Green, Richard, & Money, John. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Incongruous gender role: Nongeni- 
tal manifestations in prepubertal boys. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 160-168.—5 prepubertal boys 
with incongruities of their gender role and orienta- 
tion were studied in a series of interviews. Results 
showed that no single etiological factor was outstand- 
ing. A theoretical discussion of the cases is related 
to the concept of imprinting —N. H. Pronko. 

1996. Hoffman, Lois Wladis; Rosen, Sidney, & 
Lippitt, Ronald. (U. Michigan) Parental coer- 
civeness, child autonomy, and child’s role at 
school. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 15-22.—‘Parental 
coerciveness toward boys was hypothesized as arous- 
ing hostility and needs for self-assertion; and au- 
tonomy [by the boy] as softening this hostility and 
contributing to the development of social skills and 
self-confidence. Thus, autonomy was seen as facili- 
tating the effective expression in the peer group of 
needs engendered by coerciveness. The sample con- 
sisted of 217 elementary school boys. Data collection 
procedures included interviews, classroom sociomet- 
rics, and teacher ratings. To test the hypotheses, the 
boys in the upper quartile on both coerciveness and 
autonomy were compared with the remainder of the 
sample, and with those who were high on only one of 
these variables. The overall pattern of the findings 
supported the hypotheses.”—H. P. Shelley. 

1997. L’Abate, Luciano. (Washington U. School 
Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) Personality correlates 
of manifest anxiety in children. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 24, 342-348.—49 boys and 47 girls (9- 
13 years old) were tested to determine if sex differ- 
ences exist in handling anxiety and the nature of 
these differences. Differences were found between 
anxiety and daydreaming, maladjustment and inde- 
pendence, inferiority and independence. (15 ref.)— 
A. A. Kramish. 


1998. Ledwith, Nettie H. (Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center, Pa.) A Rorschach study of child 
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development. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Univer. Pittsburgh 
Press, 1960. viii, 336 p. $6.50.—A companion to an 
earlier book by Ledwith, Rorschach Responses of 
Elementary School Children (see 34: 1385). This 
supplements normative results on 291 children with 
detailed presentations of the developmental processes 
of 11 children, including periodic Rorschach records, 
results of other psychological testing, family history, 
and follow-up reports. Part I contains an overview 
of the entire project; Part II, the 11 case descriptions 
and analyses; and Part III, “technical aids to clini- 
cians and researchers.”—L. P. Lipsitt. 

1999. Lesser, Gerald S. (Hunter Coll.) The 
relationships between various forms of aggression 
and popularity among lower-class children. /. 
educ, Psychol., 1959, 50, 20-25.—A variation of the 
“Guess Who” technique was used with 5 classroom 
groups of upper lower-class preadolescent (ages 10.0- 
13.4) boys to measure 5 different forms of overt 
agression: provoked physical, outbursts, unprovoked 
physical, verbal, and indirect. Popularity was meas- 
ured through a standard sociometric technique. 
Spearman’s rho was utilized in each classroom group 
to correlate the measures. Provoked physical aggres- 
sion was relatively approved; outbursts, unprovoked 
physical aggression, and verbal aggression were pro- 
gressively more disapproved; and indirect aggression 
was strongly disapproved —W. W. Wattenberg. 

2000. Miller, Daniel R. (U. Michigan) Studies 
of denial in fantasy. In Henry P. David & J. C. 
Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in personality re- 
search (see 35: 761). Pp. 43-64.—Over 100 school 


children from different social classes were Ss in each 
of 3 studies designed to investigate the psychoanalytic 


concept of denial as a defense. There is an inverse 
relationship between denial and “verbal intelligence, 
age, liking by peers and realistic problem solving.” 
Denial is directly related to social class for the less 
intelligent (but not for the brighter half) and also 
directly related to degree of fundamentalism of the 
Ss’ churches. Denial was used as a defense most 
frequently when children had been subjected by their 
parents to arbitrary rather than explained requests 
for obedience. Both corporal and psychological dis- 
cipline were associated with denial, but a more flexi- 
ble combination of both was not. Use of denial varied 
with sex, but the trends differed in terms of social 
class. In the middle class, boys exceeded girls; this 
trend was reversed in the working class. . denial 
may be deliberately indoctrinated by parents in the 
working class and in fundamentalist churches.” (27 
ref.) —M. B. Mitchell. 

2001. Morino Abbele, Francesca. (U. Florence, 
Italy) Il disegno infantile come manifestazione 
di problemi della personalita. [Children’s draw- 
ings as an expression of personality problems.] Boll. 
Psicol, appl., 1960, No. 37-39, 71-121.—An analysis 
of spontaneous drawings by 9—14-year-old boys in 
Florence, Italy. One group of Ss from an institution 
for children had lost one or both parents; a second 
group of children lived at home with both parents. 
There were very significant differences in content and 
“style”; more stillness and inanimate objects were 
represented in the drawings of orphaned children.— 
L. V. Steinzor. 

2002. Nemovicher, J. (New York U.) A com- 
parative study of adopted boys and non-adopted 
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boys in respect to specific personality characteris- 
tics. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4722.—Abstract. 


2003. Norman, Ralph D., & Daley, Marvin F. 
(U. New Mexico) The comparative personality 
adjustment of superior and inferior readers. /. 
educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 31-36—2 groups of 6th 
grade boys from middle class schools, 42 reading 1 
SD above grade level on the California Achievement 
Test and 41 reading 1 SD below grade level, were 
also given the California Test of Mental Maturity and 
the California Test of Personality, Elementary. The 
mean Non-Language IQ of the superior group was 
106.67; of the inferior, 98.85. On the personality 
measure, although no significant difference in pat- 
terns of adjustment were found, there was a definite 
difference in total adjustment scores favoring the 
superior readers. Inspection of 67 significant test 
items suggested several clusters of “needs” and 
“presses” which differentiated between the 2 groups. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 


2004. Walters, Richard H., & Ray, Edward. 
(U. Toronto, Canada) Anxiety, social isolation, 
and reinforcer effectiveness. /. Pers., 1960, 28, 
358-367.—‘“‘Forty grade-school children were each 
assigned to one of four experimental conditions: 
isolation with anxiety, isolation without anxiety, 
satiation with anxiety, satiation without anxiety. 
. . Anxious Ss conditioned much more readily than 
nonanxious Ss. A smaller difference between iso- 
lated and nonisolated Ss also seemed explicable in 
terms of anxiety level. . . . It is suggested that [these] 
results . . . can be explained in terms of anxiety- 
arousal and without reference to the concept of a 
social drive supposedly resulting from social depriva- 
tion.” (23 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 


(See also Abstracts 2232, 2433) 


ADOLESCENCE 

2005. Angelino, Henry, & Hall Richard, L. (U. 
Oklahoma) Temperament factors in high- and 
low-achieving high school seniors. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 518—Temperament attributes of high- and 
low-achievjng bright students from Grades 7 to 12 
were compared with the S-O Rorschach Test 
(SORT). The results indicate that “low-achievers 
[show] a lack of tact [and the] presence of rigidity,” 
2 attributes not found in “high-achievers.”—W. B. 
Essman. 


2006. Breckenridge, Marian E., & Vincent, E. 
Lee. Child development: Physical and psycho- 
logic growth through adolescence. (4th ed.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1960. xiii, 648 
p. $6.50.—This revision incorporates new materials 
within the old chapter headings. Films and film- 
strips are now listed by chapters, and the bibliography 
has been increased to 1406 items.—H. Angelino. 


2007. Cook, D. L. (Purdue U.) Emotional 
emancipation in adolescence. /. Teacher Educ., 
1960, 11, 370-374.—The emancipated person is de- 
fined as one who has achieved relative independence 
from adult direction. Both males and females with 
high degrees of emancipation status ranked sig- 
nificantly higher on desirable teacher-pupil relations 
than did less emancipated male and female prospec- 
tive teachers——-E. M. Bower. 
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2008. Cooper, J. B. (San Jose State Coll.) Par- 
ent evaluation and social ideology. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 414—A Parent Evaluation scale and the 
E-F scale were given to a population of high school 
and college students. Ss giving their parents high 
evaluations are close to their parents ideologically 
and are high in scholastic achievement. Ss high on 
the E-F scale tend to accord their parents low evalua- 
tions.—_W. B. Essman. 

2009. Fonzi, Ada. Successo e insuccesso come 
schemi di riferimento nella formazione di opinioni 
e atteggiamenti in adolescenti. [Success and fail- 
ure as a frame of reference in the formation of opin- 
ions and attitudes in adolescence.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 
1959, 26, 221-233.—The author reviews the literature 
on the effect of reward and punishment, success and 
iailure, on attitude and opinion formation. He con- 
cludes that success and failure appear to be more 
constrictive, the more they are socially acknowledged. 
Success appears to determine a more stereotyped 
frame of reference, while failure develops stronger 
attitudes toward criticism. (22 ref., English sum- 
mary )—C. T. Morgan. 

2010. Franklin, R. D., Graziano, S. G., & Rem- 
mers, H. H. Report of Poll 59 of the Purdue 
Opinion Panel: Youths’ attitudes toward indus- 
trial relations. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univer., 
Division of Educational Reference, 1960. ix, 32 p. 
$1.00.—A questionnaire was administered during 
April of 1960 to a nationally representative sample 
of high school students. 589% of the students aspired 
to be professionals, even though 52% of those who 
Teenagers 
They tend to 


expect such jobs will be disappointed. 
knew little about industrial relations. 
respect both union and management leaders equally. 
On the other hand they tend to favor government 


intervention in labor disputes. In spite of some at- 
titudes to the contrary, they are generally pessi- 
mistic about the future of collective bargaining. Re- 
sults are also given on the presidentail election. A 
32-page appendix of tables shows responses for sex, 
grade, education, religion, and other variables.—W. 
A. Koppe. 

2011. Franklin, R. D., & Remmers, H. H. Re- 
port of Poll 58 of the Purdue Opinion Panel: 
Youth looks at current and future problems. 
Lafayete, Ind.: Purdue Univer., Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, 1960. vii, 22 p. $1.00—A ques- 
tionnaire was administered during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1960 to a nationally representative sample 
of high school students. Part I of the questionnaire 
covered items of current interest. At that time, over 
50% of the teenagers felt the Republicans would win 
the election, 60% felt we should give foreign aid for 
birth control research, and generally, students were 
dissatisfied with the offerings of television. Respond- 
ents estimated the year in which certain technological 
advances or social reforms would come about. A 
calendar of these events is included. 22 pages of 
tables showing responses for sex, grade, education, 
religion, and other variables—W. A. Koppe. 


2012. Franklin, R. D., & Remmers, H. H. Re- 
port of Poll 60 of the Purdue Opinion Panel: 
Youth looks at politics, college education, jobs 
and family. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univer., Di- 
vision of Educational Reference, 1960. vii, 22 p. 
$1.00.—A questionnaire was administered in May 
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of 1960 to a nationally representative sample of high 
school students. At the time of the poll, Nixon en- 
joyed more poular support than Democratic candi- 
dates. Kennedy was the most popular Democratic 
candidate. About 50% of the teenagers were satisfied 
with the age requirement of 21 years for voting, and 
75% favored some military training for all able- 
bodied men. Most students are in favor of expand- 
ing colleges, perhaps with federal funds, so that all 
young people with serious interests can attend. Teen- 
age earning, spending, and decisions are discussed. 
22-page appendix of tables showing responses for sex, 
grade, education, religion, and other variables.—W. 
A. Koppe. 

2013. Franklin, R. D., & Remmers, H. H. Re- 
port of Poll 57 of the Purdue Opinion Panel: 
Youths’ attitudes re elections, competition, dis- 
cipline, status, spare time, driving, grandparents, 
and health. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univer., Di- 
vision of Educational Reference, 1960. ix, 30 p. 
$1!.00.—A questionnaire study of 2000 boys and girls, 
Grades 10 through 12, on a variety of topics. They 
were evenly divided as to political party preference. 
70% approved Krushchev’s visit. 75% of them pre- 
ferred popularity to good grades. 80% believed that 
schools should teach driver training. About 33% of 
the teenagers have outside jobs. An equal number 
complained of too little time for leisure. Most stu- 
dents had favorable attitudes toward grandparents. 
They believed children are financially obligated to 
care for elderly parents. 30 pages of tables show 
frequencies for sex, grade, education, religion, and 
other variables —W. A. Koppe. 

2014. Freud, Anna. Probleme der Pubertat. 
[Problems of adolescence.| Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 
1—24.—Original English version in Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1958, 13, 255-278 (see 34: 7466).—E. W. Eng. 

2015. Getzels, J. W., & Jackson, P. W. (U. 
Chicago) Occupational choice and cognitive func- 
tioning: Career aspirations of highly intelligent 
and of highly creative adolescents. J. albnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 119-123.—*‘This investigation ex- 
tends an earlier series of studies of two types of 
gifted adolescents, those exceptionally high in IQ 
but not in creativity and those exceptionally high in 
creativity but not in IQ, by comparing their career 
aspirations and their cognitive functioning. It was 
found that (a) the two groups differ significantly in 
both the quantity and quality of occupational goals 

. and (b) the two groups differ significantly in 
attitudes toward adult success and toward conformity 
to teacher preferences.”—G. Frank. 


2016. Gléckel, Hans. Eine Vergleichsuntersuch- 
ung zur Frage jugendlichen Idealerlebens. [A 
comparative investigation on the question of teenage 
experience of ideals.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 1- 
20.—Schmeing’s 1935 investigation of teenage ideals 
and negative counterparts was repeated with an ex- 
tended population of Ss. The results do not vary 
significantly. The majority chooses persons of the 
immediate environment as ideals; famous personali- 
ties living or dead follow in 2nd place. Educational 
level and sex are factors leading to significant differ- 
ences in ideals.—W. J. Koppits. 

2017. Godin, André, & Marthe, S. Magic men- 
tality and sacramental life in children of 8 to 14 
years. Lumen Vitae, 1960, 15, 277-296.—Results of 
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an experimental study on 90 children and 20 adults, 
based on Piaget’s notion of “participation,” are re- 
ported. The test employed showed a gradual evolu- 
tion in sacramental thinking which does not end at 
age 14. Adolescent years are crucial in a proper 
transition from animistic to sacramental mentality. 
Implications for psychopedagogy are discussed.—W. 
W. Meissner. 


2018. Pegnato, Carl V., & Birch, Jack W. 
(Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pa.) Locating gifted 
children in junior high schools: A comparison of 
methods. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 300-304.—7 
methods of selection of gifted children were studied: 
teacher judgment, honor roll listing, creative ability 
in art or music, student council membership, superi- 
ority in mathematics, group intelligence test results, 
and group achievement test results. The most effec- 
tive method of selection, identifying approximately 
97% of the gifted children, was the combination of 
group intelligence and achievement tests. Group in- 
telligence tests have merit for gross screening, but 
actual identification is best left to individual examina- 
tion.—A. Barclay. 


2019. Rose, G., Frankel, N., & Kerr, W. (llli- 
nois Inst. Technology) Empathic and sociometric 
status among young teen-agers. J. genet. Psychol., 
1956, 89, 277—278.—Contrary to previous reports on 
adult groups, quite low Pearsonian r values (e.g., 
.05) were found (N= 112 junior high school stu- 
dents) between scores on a test of empathy and scores 
of sociometric choice. Suggestions are made re 
characteristics of growth of empathic ability—M. 
Phillips. 


2020. Scarpitti, F. R., Murray, Ellen, Dinitz, S., 
& Reckless, W. C. (Ohio State U.) The “good” 
boy in a high delinquency area: Four years later. 
Amer. sociol, Rev., 1960, 25, 555-558.—In 1955, 6th 
grade teachers in Columbus, Ohio nominated 125 
white boys “who would never, in their estimation, 
experience contact with the police or courts.” Ques- 
tionnaire answers and interviews obtained in 1955 
indicated these boys “had developed and internalized 
law-abiding norms and concepts which would 
protect them from future difficulties.” 103 of the 
original sample were restudied 4 years later, the boys 
now being approximately 16-years-old. The results 
suggest that once a favorable self-image has been de- 
veloped it is “difficult to alter as a delinquent self- 
image. In view of their relatively stable and cohesive 
families, the continued interest in and supervision of 
their activities by their parents, their school aspira- 
tions, and isolation from purveyors of deviant values, 
it may be predicted that the good boys will persist in 
their law-abiding behavior.”—L. Berkowitz. 


2021. Symonds, P. M., & Jensen, Arthur R. 
From adolescent to adult. New York: Columbia 
Univer. Press, 1961. 413 p. $8.75.—A 13-year fol- 
low-up study of 28 young men and women who were 
among the 40 originally seen as adolescents and re- 
ported in Adolescent Fantasy. Ss were given the 
Symonds Picture-Story Test and the Rorschach and 
were also interviewed in 2 mechanically recorded 
sessions. The themes in the stories of 1940 and of 
1953 were compared in both dynamic and formal 
characteristics. Each S was rated for personality 
characteristics and general adjustment. There is 
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marked persistence of themes in fantasy over the 13- 
year interval and also a high degree of consistency 
in overt personality. General adjustment ratings 
show an r of 0.54. Brief synopses of the 28 Ss, with 
one in full detail—H. B. L:nglish 


2022. Urell, Catherine. (Board Education, NYC) 
What do they want out of life? Teachers Coll. 
Rec., 1960, 61, 318-330.—Junior high school children 
in a delinquency area were compared with a control 
group in aspirations and choice of ideal person. The 
groups were alike in most items. Professional occu- 
pations were significantly more attractive to the con- 
trols, nursing to those in the experimental school. 
Those in the delinquency area chose more often as 
ideals their parents, entertainers, friends, or athletes. 


—H, K. Moore. 


2023. Zazzo, Bianka. L’image de soi comparée 
a Vimage de ses semblables chez Il’adolescent. 
|The self-concept compared with the conception of 
peers among adolescents.] Enfance, 1960, No. 2, 9- 
141.—The way in which an individual's self-concept 
differs from his conception of his peers was investi- 
gated by interviews and questionnaires obtained from 
87 men enrolled in a teacher-education program. 
The possibility that findings would differ from one 
subgroup to another is noted but was not investi- 
gated in this report. The Ss saw their peers as being 
more socially at ease, more stable, and generally more 
relaxed than they saw themselves as being. The 
conception the adolescent has of other adolescents 
serves as an incentive for self-development. The 
discordance between the adolescent’s conception of 
himself in relation to peers is a necessary stage in 


development.—S. S. Marzolf. 


(See also Abstracts 2193, 2427, 2494, 2589, 
2622 2798) 
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2024. Bloom, K. L. (Columbia U.) Some rela- 
tionships between age and self perception. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 670.—Abstract. 


2025. Cameron, D. Ewen. Certain problems of 
the psychophysiology of remembering. Acta psy- 
chother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 290-291.—Study of the 
memorial processes in 4 areas: creation of ‘behavioral 
patterns, disinhibiting agents, artificially produced 
amnesia, and biochemical agents. Aging provides an 
experimental area in which the organismal aspects 
can be studied in relation to interplay between func- 
tions. Group anticipation exerts influence upon in- 
dividual behavior in the group. Modifications of be- 
havior in the group. Modifications of behavior in 
later life should not be seen as normal and can be 
remedied; primarily they should be prevented—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


2026. Clement, F. (Centre Gérontologie Claude 
Bernard, Paris, France) Un test d’apprentissage 
psycho-moteur influence de lage et de divers 
facteurs sur ses résultats. [Influence of age and 
other factors on the results of a test of psychomotor 
learning.] Gerontologia, 1960, 4, 120-139.—424 men 
and women of widely varying ages and backgrounds 
were tested for the learning of motor responses to 
light signals supplied in arbitrary sequences. There 
were no sex differences, but intelligence and, espe- 
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cially, age were directly related to the speed of learn- 
ing. (19 ref.)—L. Shatin. 


027. Cumming, Elaine; Dean, Lois R., Newell, 
David S., & McCaffrey, Isabel. (New York State 
Dept. Mental Hygiene) Disengagement: A tenta- 
tive theory of aging. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 23-25. 
—The study reported is based on 3 successive inter- 
views 6 months apart of 211 respondents between 
the ages of 50 and 90. The sample approximates a 
stratified random sample of the healthy adults of 
metropolitan Kansas City. The theory holds that 
the “disengaging process, which may be primarily 
intrinsic, and secondarily responsive, leads to a dis- 
engaged state.” A process of mvtual withdrawal 
(not desertion by others) starts during the 6th decade 
and results in a “more self-centered and idiosyncratic 
style of behavior among the ambulatory aged.”—H. 
P. Shelley. 

2028. Dean, Lois, R. (Portland State Coll.) 
Aging and the decline of instrumentality. J. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 403-407.—Responses to 2 open- 
end questionnaire items by 200 Ss aged 50-85 years 
suggest “support for the general theory of disengage- 
ment from social obligation as the major social- 
psychological dimension along which change in the 
latter part of the life span occurs.”—J/. Botwinick. 


2029. Ehrmann, Winston. (U. Florida) Pre- 
marital dating behavior. New York: Bantam, 1960. 
xix, 396 p. $.75.—A paperback reprint of the 1959 
edition (see 34: 3393). 


2030. Gramm, H., & Ries, W. Farbpsychologi- 
sche Alternsstudien im Lichte der Statistik. 
[|Colorpsychological studies of aging in the light of 
statistics.} 2Z. Alternsforsch., 1960, 14, 112-126.— 
The Lischer color test was administered to 1000 
persons (500 males and 500 females). Age and sex 
were found to be significant factors in color prefer- 
ences. (4 tables, 13 illustrations)—R. M. Frumkin. 


2031. Guertin, W. H. Effects of sampling on 
dimensionality: A discussion of “Perceptual and 
motor speed in an extended age group: A factor 
analysis.” Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 189-190.— 
Critical comments regarding the “importance” and 
the “validity” of trait factors reported by Clark and 
King (see 35: 1643) are made—C. H. Ammons. 


2032. Hiigin, F., Norris, A. H., & Shock, N. W. 
(National Heart Inst., Baltimore, Md.) Skin re- 
flex and voluntary reaction times in young and 
old males. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 388-391—No 
significant difference in either plantar or abdominal 
reflex latency was found with age. However, volun- 
tary reaction times to touch were found to be sig- 
nificantly increased in young children and elderly 
Ss. It was concluded that the increased RT with 
increasing age “is due primarily to functional altera- 
tions in the central nervous system.”—J. Botwinick. 


2033. King, G. F.. & Campos, L. P. Note on 
age and intertrial variability for perceptual and 
motor speed tests. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 
206.—‘*Greater intertrial variability [on perceptual 
and motor speed tests of relatively short duration] 
was clearly shown by the M [40-50 yr.] group: 
more decrement on three of five tests and more in- 
crement on [2-plate tapping] than either the Y 
[20-30 yr.] or O [60 yr. +] groups. .. . There was 
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a slight trend for the least intertrial variability to be 
associated with the Y group.”—C. H. Ammons. 


2034. Kral, V. A. (McGill U., Montreal, Canada) 
Types of memory dysfunction in senescence. © In 
Recent advances in Neuro-Physiological Research, 
Psychiat. res. Rep., 1959, No. 11. Pp. 30-40.—"The 
residents of an Old People’s Home, 71 men and 91 
women, with a mean age of 79.4 years, were investi- 
gated. Roughly two-thirds of the population 
showed deficient memory . . . [on] the usual... 
tests. Two types of memory dysfunction could be 
distinguished: impaired recall of specific remote 
memories and progressive impairment of recent mem- 
ory ... leading to a senile amnestic syndrome... . 
The amnestic syndrome was significantly more fre- 
quent in women than in men. There was no sig- 
nificant relationship between memory dysiunction of 
either type and the presence or absence of functional 
psychotic signs, cerebrovascular disease, degenera- 
tive extrapyramidal disease, hypertensieu, or dia- 
betes.”—R. Kaelbling. 


2035. Perugia, Angelo. La valutazione del 
tempo di reazione a stimoli visivi. [‘ihe evaluation 
of reaction time to visual stimuli.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 138-143.—A review of 
research on reaction time and age.—L. L’ Abate. 


2036. Shanas, Ethel. (Chicago U.) Family re- 
sponsibility and the health of older people. /. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 408—411.—Based on a nation- 
wide area probability sample, it was found that about 


22% of older people do not have children. More than 


1%, of the remaining 78% live in the same household 


with at least 1 child. “The poorer the health of the 
older person, the more likely he is to be living in the 
same household as an adult child.”—J/. Botwinick. 


2037. Wapner, S., Werner, H., & Comalli, P. E. 
(Clark U.) Perception of part-whole relation- 
ships in middle and old age. /. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 
412-416.—With Ss 6-80 years old, it was found that 
the Miiller-Lyer illusion effect is least at age 20-39. 
The Titchener Circles illusion effect increases from 
6—44 years, and decreases at older ages. The data 
were “interpreted in terms of developmental concepts 
of regression.”—J. Botwinick. 


2038. Wertheimer, Michael. (U. Colorado) 
Conceptions of chronological age as a function of 
chronological age. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 450.— 
A questionnaire was administered to a diverse aca- 
demic population in order to determine the relation- 
ship between actual chronological age and “concep- 
tions of chronological age.” The data suggest that 
conceptions of chronological age change with chrono- 
logical age—W. B. Essman. 


2039. Wimer, R. E. (McGill U., Canada) A 
supplementary report on age differences in reten- 
tion over a twenty-four hour period. J. Gerontol., 
1960, 15, 417-418.—2 groups of male Ss were com- 
pared with respect to learning and retaining a list 
of 7 paired associates. 1 group comprised 17 Ss over 
65 years, and the other group 20 Ss, aged 18 to 29 
years. Learning of the nonsense list and recall after 
23-26 hours was poorer for the older group.—J/. 
Botwinick. 


(See also Abstracts 1643, 1660, 1812, 1822, 1867, 
2469, 2610) 
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2040. —. Decennial index. Brit. J. So- 
ciol., 1959, 10, 393-421.—Index of authors, articles, 
and subjects for Volumes 1-10.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2041. Curtis, J. H. Social psychology. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. x, 435 p. $7.50.—The 
author has as his goal an introductory textbook 
that maintains the standards of scientific study 
“while retaining catholic values on the nature of 
man.” The conceptual framework within which the 
author presents his subject matter is interactionism. 
Part I covers not only the customary topics, e.g., 
nature and functions of theory and scientific method, 
and scope and methods of social psychology; but, 
also, social psychology’s “long history as a social 
philosophy and short history as a social science.” 
Part II covers personality and Part III deals with 
collective behavior. A 15-page topical outline or- 
ganized by chapters follows the final chapter —H. P. 
Shelley. 

2042. Goldschmidt, Walter. Man’s Way: A 
preface to the understanding of human society. 
Cleveland, O.: World Publishing Co., 1959. 253 p. 
$4.00.—Through history man progressively masters 
his environment and solves concomitant technical 
and social problems. Chapters describe human biol- 
ogy, anthropological views on evolution, requisites 
for society, evolution as more effective technological 
production, changes on society with evolution, stages 
of social evolution, and social change as a selective 
process.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


2043. Goode, W. J. (Columbia U.) A theory of 
role strain. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 483-496.— 


“The present paper attempts to develop role theory 
by exploiting the well-known notion that societal 


structures are made up of roles. The analysis takes 
as its point of departure the manifest empirical in- 
adequacies . . . of a widely current view of social 
stability, namely, that the continuity of a social sys- 
tem is mainly a function of two major variables: (a) 
the normative, consensual commitment of the individ- 
uals of the society; and (b) the integration among 
the norms held by those individuals. . . . the paper 
develops the idea that the total role system of the 
individual is unique and over-demanding. The in- 
dividual cannot satisfy fully all demands, and must 
move through a continuous sequence of role decisions 
and bargains, by which he attempts to adjust these 
demands. These choices and the execution of the 
decisions are made somewhat easier by the existence 
of mechanisms which the individual may use to 
organize his role system, or to obtain a better bargain 
in a given role.”—L. Berkowitz. 

2044. Gross, Llewellyn. (U. Buffalo) System- 
construction in sociology. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 
281-290.—Based upon the laws of formal logic a 
systematic framework for sociological generaliza- 
tions is developed. Several systems of sociological 
generalizations are developed, and the methodological 
problems involved are noted. A final section con- 
res = rational of system-constructions. (38 ref.) 
—J. Arbit. 


2045. Taft, Ronald. (U. Western Australia) 
Judgment and judging in person cognition. In 
Henry P. David & J. C. Brengelmann ( Eds.), Per- 
ceptives in personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 
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196-209.—The judge is one of the sources of varia- 
tion in person cognition. There are 4 factors in the 
judge which influence his judgments: “(a) the 
judge’s previous experience, (b) the motivation of 
the judge, (c) the judge’s ability, and (d) interac- 
tion effects.”—M. B. Mitchell. 

2046. Veness, Thelma. (Birkbeck Coll., U. Lon- 
don, England) Social psychology. Bull. Brit. psy- 
chol. Soc., 1960, No. 42, 40-46.—This is one of a 
series of short papers describing modern trends. The 
areas of social psychology chosen for discussion are 
social interaction, attitudes, language, and body im- 
age.—P. F. C. Castle. 

2047. Word, C. E., Jr. (Boston U.) Freudian 
theories of wit and humor as applied to certain 
theories of social conflict. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 954.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 2272, 2313) 
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2048. Bagby, Philip. Culture and history: Pro- 
legomena to the comparative study of civilizations. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Univer. California Press, 1959. ix, 
249 p. $5.00.—Order in history is not to be found 
by studying events as unique phenomena, but by treat- 
ing them as regularities in a cultural sequence. Cul- 
ture has both simple and civilized forms, and the 
regularities are best discovered by comparing the 
basic values in the 9 main civilizations that have 
appeared to date—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


2049. Carson, Arnold S., & Rabin, A. I. Verbal 
comprehension and communication in Negro and 
white children. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 47-51.— 
3 groups (30 in each group) of children were 
matched for age, sex, grade placement, and level of 
verbal comprehension on 2 vocabulary tests—Full- 
Range Picture Vocabulary Test and WISC. The 3 
groups were: northern Negroes migrated to Lansing, 
Michigan; northern white; and southern Negroes. 
When these children were tested in terms of the level 
of communication based on meaning, the white chil- 
dren were superior to the northern Negro children, 
and in turn the northern Negroes superior to the 
southern Negroes. Results are discussed in relation 
to possible racial and cultural geographic factors — 
W. E. Hall. 

2050. Christensen, Harold T. (Purdue U.) Cul- 
tural relativism and premarital sex norms. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 31-39.—"*Premarital sex norms 
in Utah, Indiana, and Denmark stand in sharp con- 
trast—with Utah being very conservative or restric- 
tive, and Denmark being extremely liberal or permis- 
sive. As might be expected . . . premarital pregnancy 
rates were found to be lowest in the Utah sample 
and highest in the Danish sample. . . . Certain con- 
sequences of premarital pregnancy were found to vary 
from culture to culture. Thus permissive Denmark 

. showed the longest delay between premarital 
conception and the wedding, and the smallest divorce 
rate differential between premarital pregnancy and 
postmarital pregnancy cases. In all three cultures 
the same factors were associated with premarital 
pregnancy; young age at marriage, a civil wedding, 
and a laboring occupation.”"—L. Berkowitz. 

2051. Duker, Abraham. (Coll. Jewish Studies) 
Notes on the culture of the American Jew. /ew- 
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ish J. Sociol., 1960, 2, 98-102.—A brief but detailed 
review of contemporary changes in American Jew- 
ish cultural patterns in response to five influences: 
the American culture, Jewish religion, East-Euro- 
pean Jewish culture, German-Jewish culture, and the 
impact of the State of Israel—S. Glasner. 

2052. Field, M. J. Search for security: An 
ethnopsychiatric study of rural Ghana. Evanston, 
Ill., Northwestern Univer. Press, 1960. 478 p. $6.50. 
—Part I comprises a general ethnological survey and 
a discussion of the natives’ ordinary troubles and de- 
sires. Part II is a description of the types of mental 
illness found among native pilgrims to a shrine. 
Among the syndromes described are depression, anx- 
iety and fear reactions, obsession-compulsion, para- 
noia, schizophrenia, organic psychoses, involutional 
and post-influenzal psychoses. 1 chapter is devoted 
to mental illness in children. 146 case histories are 


included.—J/. Bucklew. 


2053. Gabriel, K. R. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Nuptiality and fertility of origin groups 
in Israel. Jewish J. Sociol., 1960, 2, 74-97—The 
diverse composition of the new State of Israel pro- 
vides a unique opportunity to study nationality differ- 
ences and the phenomena of acculturation in relation 
to various patterns of marriage and fertility rates — 
S. Glasner. 


2054. Goode, William J. (Columbia U.) Ille- 
gitimacy in the Caribbean social structure. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 21-30.—“Although Malinow- 


ski’s Principle of Legitimacy [marriage is valued for 
the legitimation of parenthood] has been called into 


question by several students of the Caribbean [where 
illegitimacy rates are often over 50%], the detailed 
descriptions of family and courtship patterns in that 
area show that it is generally valid. Derived from 
societies in which conformity to this norm was high 
[where illegitimacy rates are low], however, the prin- 
ciple requires revision.” This principle rests pri- 
marily upon the function of status placement of the 
child. Commitment to the norm of legitimacy is least 
in the least prestigeful social strata. Girls of these 
lower social strata must make the best bargains they 
can in the courtship system, including the risk of 
pregnancy.—L. Berkowitz. 

2055. Heiss, Jerold S. (U. Connecticut) Pre- 
marital characteristics of the religiously inter- 
married in an urban area. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 
25, 47-55.—“A sample of persons who married out- 
side their faith is compared with a sample of intra- 
married respondents on a series of premarital varia- 
bles. In general, the intermarried are found to re- 
port a lesser early tie to religion, greater dissatisfac- 
tion with early relationships with parents, greater 
strife in famiiy of orientation, lesser early family 
integration, and greater emancipation from parents 
at time of marriage. Each of these differences is 
interpreted as representing a way in which barriers 
to intermarriage are removed. Differences were 
also found on such variables as religion, socio-eco- 
nomic status, and ethnicity.”"—L. Berkowitz. 

2056. Herman, Simon N., & Schild, Erling. 
(Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Ethnic role con- 
flict in a cross-cultural situation. Hum. Relat., 
1960, 13, 215-228—Analysis of the reactions of 
American-Jewish students studying in Israel in- 
dicate that the relative potency of dissonant roles is 
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a function of valence and salience. Valence is seen 
as determined by rewards and by the relation of the 
role to other roles: a compromise role may gain 
valence if the potencies of conflicting roles are ap- 
proximately equal—_W. W. Meissner. 

2057. Jones, L. V., & Bock, R. D. (U. North 
Carolina) Multiple discriminant analysis applied 
to “Ways to Live” ratings from six cultural 
groups. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 162-176.—The tech- 
nique of discriminant analysis was applied to the 
data obtained from 117 Ss from each of 6 groups of 
college students: United States white, United States 
Negro, Indian, Japanese, Chinese, and Norwegian in 
response to Morris’ “Ways to Live” schedule. The 
purpose of the study was “(a) to test the equality of 
mean ratings of the six samples for the ‘Ways to 
Live,’ (b) to determine the number of independent 
canonical variates necessary to account for the de- 
parture of the mean ratings from equality, and (c) 
to specify extent, pattern, and kind of inter-group 
mean differences in terms of those canonical vari- 
ates.” Variates include: moderation and eclecticism 
vs. receptivity and self-containment; dignity, refine- 
ment, and self-control; social action vs. quiet recep- 
tivity to nature—H. P. Shelley. 

2058. LeVine, Robert A. (U. Chicago) The 
role of the family in authority systems: A cross- 
cultural application of stimulus-generalization 
theory. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 291-296.—“My pur- 
pose in this paper has been to demonstrate that social- 
psychological theory, when applied to the materials of 
political anthropology, can yield propositions which 
are worthy of cross-cultural investigation and which 
may advance our understanding of political behavior.” 
—J. Arbit. 

2059. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Tradi- 
tional Jewish cultural values and performance on 
the Wechsler tests. /. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 177- 
181.—Statistically significant differences in verbal 
and performance IQs tend to increase through the 
childhood and adolescent years for individuals reared 
in traditional Jewish backgrounds. The cumulative 
effect of Jewish backgrounds. The cumulative effect 
of Jewish traditional cultural values is to emphasize 
verbal abilities. For this reason Jews with such back- 
grounds do significantly better on verbal as com- 
pared to performance Wechsler tests. (19 ref.)— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

2060. Litt, Edgar. (Amherst Coll.) Status, 
ethnicity, and patterns of Jewish voting behavior 
in Baltimore.” Jewish soc. Stud., 1960, 22, 159- 
164.—A comparison of votes in 5 presidential elec- 
tions in matched pairs of predominantly Jewish and 
predominantly non-Jewish voting precincts in Balti- 
more. Distinctive differences ir voting were found 
between Jewish and non-Jewish precincts of similar 
socioeconomic status, confirming the hypothesis of 
an ethno-political factor. However, the upper-mid- 
dle class vote among Jews differs markedly from 
both the upper class vote and the lower-middle class 
vote. The author suggests certain differences in 
political perception which account for the modifica- 
tion of the ethno-political factor by the socioeconomic. 
—S. Glasner. 

2061. Moss, James Allen. (Union Coll.) Cur- 
rents of change in American race relations. Brit. 
J. Sociol., 1960, 11, 232-243.—There has been an 
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uneven pace of change in race relations in the United 
States. Thus, in the army and in professional base- 
ball integration has been very rapid. However, in 
other areas, such as public school desegration and 
housing, progress is slow and erratic, and in still 
other areas such as college teaching, change is oc- 
curring so slowly as to be almost nonexistent. While 
edicts and laws appear to be related to the speed and 
efficiency of change in areas involving large num- 
bers of people, extralegal means can, do, and have 
served as initiating and accelerating forces for 
change, as indicated by successful integration experi- 
ences in professional baseball and in college teach- 
ing.—R. M. Frumkin. 

2062. O’Doherty, E. F. Taboo, ritual, and re- 
ligion. Studies, 1960, 49, 131—-143.—Psychological 
aspects of moral prohibitions and religious practices 
are discussed. Freud’s views involve the fallacy of 
“psychomechanistic parallelism” (Zilboorg). 3 dif- 
ferences between taboo and ritual and true religion 
are indicated: taboos are irrational and moral pre- 
cepts are “ordinances of reason”; taboo operates 
through emotion, morals through conscious judg- 
ment; and “ritual” is incapable of efficacious result, 
while sacramental rites are efficacious by divine in- 
stitution —W. W. Meissner. 

2063. Omari, T. Peter. (University Coll. Ghana, 
Legon) Changing attitudes of students in West 
African society toward marriage and family rela- 
tionship. Brit. J. Sociol., 1960, 11, 197-210.— 


Ghanaian students in secondary schools reject many 
traditional values on the family, e.g., in relation to 
betrothal and marriage, polygyny, romantic love, and 


the avunculate. It was found that the attitudes of 
educated women and girls seem to be more anti- 
traditional than those of educated men. (6 tables )— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

2064. Turner, R. H. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Preoccupation with competitiveness and 
social acceptance among American and English 
students. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 307-325.—Com- 
mentaries on American and English cultures suggest 
cultural differences in preoccupation with competi- 
tiveness and a resultant exaggerated seeking for love 
(Horney). 2 8-item Guttman-type scales devised to 
measure these attitudes were administered to college 
students from each culture. Retest stability and re- 
producibility are generally satisfactory. The 2 scales 
have low but significant positive intercorrelations. 
“In general, the results suggest that the scales are 
useful, and that English and American students are 
similar with respect to these preoccupations in spite 
of surface cultural differences.” Both scales are 
given in an appendix.—H. P. Shelley 

2065. Williams, John S. Maori achievement 
motivation. (Monographs on Maori Social Life and 
Personality, No. 5) Victoria U. Wellington Publ. 
Psychol., 1960, No. 13. 113 p—*“A sociocultural 
questionnaire was administered to . . . [Maori and 
European] groups and certain questions were de- 
signed to measure” Maoriness. The replies of Maori 
Ss “were subjected to a factor analysis and two fac- 
tors ... were found. These were then used as a 
Scale of Maoriness.” Maori Ss display levels and 
patterns of achievement motivation similar to Euro- 
peans. Appendices give questionnaires. (51 ref.)— 
C. T. Morgan. 
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(See also Abstracts 2085, 2132, 2169, 2181, 2191, 
2197, 2451, 2602, 2782) 
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2066. Berkshire, James R., & Waters, Lawrence 
K. A measure of cultural background. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. MR005.13- 
3003, Sub. 2, No. 3. iii, 5 p—A 20-item question- 
naire of “cultural level of the home” was administered 
to 350 naval air trainees. Item analysis indicated 
that 19 of the items discriminated between high and 
low scorers. Factor analysis of these items yielded a 
general factor identified as “general home cultural 
level” and 6 orthogonal group factors, each defined 
by 2- or 3-item loadings.—L. Shatin. 

2067. Bernstein, Basil. (City Day Col!., London, 
England) Language and social class. Brit. J. 
Sociol., 1960, 11, 271-276.—There are in the work- 
ing-class and middle-class 2 different ways of utiliz- 
ing speech and language. Accordingly, the normal 
linguistic environment of the working-class is one of 
relative deprivation. Therefore when it comes to 
distinguishing between potential and developed in- 
telligence, middle-class children appear better than 
working-class children. The higher developed intelli- 
gence of middle-class children is a cultural function 
of linguistic advantages over the working-class chil- 
dren and is not a function of genetic superiority.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


2068. Blau, Peter M. (U. Chicago) Structural 
effects. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 178-193.—In 
order to study effects of social structures it is neces- 
sary to examine the relationship between some cri- 
terion and the distribution of a given characteristic 
in collectivities, while this characteristic is held con- 
stant for individuals. This procedure was employed 
in analyzing data from a public assistance agency. 
60 caseworkers organized in 12 supervisory units 
were studied. 6 types of structural effects are dis- 
cussed, among which are: (a) direct effects—e.g., 
“regardless of their own attitudes, members of groups 
in which pro-client values prevailed were more apt 
to be oriented toward casework service than mem- 
bers of groups with other values”; (b) inverse effects 
—e.g., “individuals with pro-client attitudes were less 
willing than others to delegate [certain responsibili- 
ties] to the client, but the prevalence of pro-client 
values increased the willingness to delegate”; (c) 
contingency effects—e.g., “individuals who were in- 
tegrated in their work group were more prone than 
those who were not to deviate from the prevailing 
group climate in respect to [work] involvement.”— 
L. Berkowitz. 


2069. Frumkin, Robert M. (Oswego State Coll.) 
Jewish-gentile and interfaith dating on a college 
campus. Ethos, 1960, 5(4), 5-7.—A study of inter- 
faith dating among a sample of 328 upperclass 
(junior and senior) students indicated that 95% had 
one or more interfaith dates since entering college. 
The findings support the hypothesis that the rate of 
interfaith dating in a given religious group increases 
as the ratio deviates from 1.00 or equality in that 
group. (18 ref.)—Author abstract. 

2070. Kohn, M. L., & Carroll, E. E. (National 
Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Social class 
and the allocation of parental responsibilities. 
Sociometry, 1960, 23, 372-392.—On the basis of in- 
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terviews with 400 families with a 5th-grade child it 
is concluded that: “Middle-class mothers emphasize 
the father’s obligation to be as supportive as the 
mother herself; his role in imposing constraints is 
of only secondary importance.” For the working- 
class mother it is more important that the father play 
a major role in the imposition of constraints. Mid- 
dle-class fathers agree with their wives and seem to 
act accordingly. “They do not appear to be as sup- 
portive of daughters; apparently they feel this to be 
more properly the mother’s domain. Working-class 
fathers seem to . . . see child rearing [in all aspects] 
as more completely their wives’ responsibility.”—H. 
F’, Shelley. 

2071. Kuppuswamy, B., & Srinivas. (Mysore 
U., India) An analysis of some variables in- 
volved in socio-economic status. /. Educ. Psychol., 
Baroda, 1960, 18, 314-321.—The Socio-Economic 
Status Scale (SES), developed by Kuppuswamy, 
uses 3 variables: occupation, education, and income. 
Each variable is divided into 7 categories and weights 
are allocated to each of the categories. The extent 
to which each variable contributed to a general 
evaluation of high-low status was ascertained by ask- 
ing Ss to indicate persons of such status and to sup- 
ply information regarding the 3 variables for each 
person evaluated. Discriminant function analysis and 
multiple biserial correlation revealed that each of the 
variables contributed significantly to the total evalua- 
tion.—D. Lebo. 

2072. Lazerwitz, Bernard. Suburban voting 
trends: 1948 to 1956. Soc. Forces, 1960, 39, 29-36. 
—Data on the 1952 and 1956 elections were divided 
into 3 residential belt classes: (a) central city, (b) 
suburban, and (c) adjacent to suburban. Data were 
also gathered in terms of the residential belts of cen- 
tral cities with 250,000 or more population in 1950 
and of those under 250,000. In the former popula- 
tion subgroup, as well as nationally, “the suburban 
residential belts show small but steady increases in 
Democratic Party strength.”—A. R. Howard. 

2073. Litwak, Eugene. (U. Michigan) Geo- 
graphic mobility and extended family cohesion. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 385-394.—This is the 
2nd of 2 papers based on data obtained in 1952 from 
interviews with 920 white wives in the Buffalo urban 
area seeking to demonstrate, contrary to an hypothe- 
sis advanced by Parsons, that modified extended 
family relations are consistent with democratic in- 
dustrial society. Such family relations “do not re- 
quire geographical propinquity, occupational nepo- 
tism, or integration, and there are no strict authority 
relations.” The data show “that persons separated 
from their families retained their extended family 
orientation; those with close family identification 
were as likely, if not more likely, to leave their 
family for occupational reasons; those on the up- 
swing of their careers were apt to move away from 
their families and to receive family support . . . and 
that the modified extended family seems to be 
uniquely suited to provide succor during periods of 
movement.”—L. Berkowitz. 

2074. Litwak, Eugene. (U. Michigan) Occupa- 
tional mobility and extended family cohesion. 
Amer, sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 9-21.—“Parsons’ hy- 
pothesis that extended family relationships are anti- 
thetical to democratic industrial societies because 
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they are not constant occupational mobility is ques- 
tioned.” Interviews with 920 white married women 
from the Buffalo urban area indicated, contrary to 
Parsons’ hypothesis: (a) upper class people have the 
most visits from relatives residing in the same city 
and manual groups the fewest, (b) “the degree of ex- 
tended family-orientation increased as the respondents 
engaged more and more in upper class occupations,” 
(c) extended family-oriented persons are likely to 
be status-oriented. “It is hypothesized that a ‘modi- 
fied’ extended family is consonant with occupational 
mobility in the mature industrial economy.”—L. 
Berkowitz. 

2075. Mahar, Pauline M. (U. Arizona) A 
ritual pollution scale for ranking Hindu castes. 
Sociometry, 1960, 23, 292-306.—This analysis of the 
scale-pictures and rankings of castes, derived from 
the 272 responses to the Ritual Distance Interview 
by 18 persons, suggests that there are implicit in the 
cultural ideology of caste uniformities and regulari- 
ties both in criteria for ritual ranking and in the 
ritual rankings themselves as shown by the high 
degree of consensus among these informants. Both 
the ways in which the ritual hierarchy described 
here relates to caste rankings based on other criteria 
and how it relates to the context of daily interper- 
sonal relationships need investigation. However, 
if the ideal pattern of ritual relationships is well 
defined, it should be possible to study the deviations 
from the ideal more effectively.” An appendix gives 
the Ritual Distance Interview and lists the castes of 
Khalapur—H. P. Shelley. 

2076. Nowak, Stefan. (U. Warsaw, Poland) 
Egalitarian attitudes of Warsaw students. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 219-231.—Questionnaire re- 
sponses given by 732 students at all institutions of 
higher learning in Warsaw (88% of the original 
random sample) showed relationships between the 
students’ economic self-interests and their ideas of 
economic equality. Among the findings are: (a) 
Their family’s occupational stratum serves as a 
reference group and a “source of norms regarding a 
just upper limit of income. These standards, together 
with |family] income . . . determine . . . attitudes 
toward acceptable upper limits of income in Poland. 
The higher the reference group is located in the 
stratification of income, the less egalitarian these 
[economic] standards are.” (b) Their economic 
egalitarianism also is inversely related to their own 
income expectations, and the closer the students come 
in time to reaching an independent economic position 
the greater the influence of their own income expecta- 
tions.—L. Berkowitz. 

2077. Pawl, J. L. H. 


(U. Michigan) Some ego 
skills and their relation to the differences in intelli- 


gence between the middle and lower classes. Dis- 


sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 368.—Abstract. 


2078. Scheuch, Erwin K., & Ruschmeyer, Diet- 
rich. Scaling social status in Western Germany. 
Brit. J. Sociol., 1960, 11, 151-168.—Concerns the 
construction of a scale measuring social status in 
Cologne, West Germany. Significant items included 
in the scale are as follows: ratio “room-per-person,” 
occupation of main provider, income of main pro- 
vider, per capita income, possession of valued goods, 
threater attendance, attendance at concerts, reading 
level, and educational level. The validity of the scale 
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has been demonstrated in the present study as well 
as 2 subsequent studies —R. M. Frumkin. 

2079. Takala, Annika. (Centre Educational Re- 
search, Jyvaskyla, Finland) Child-rearing prac- 
tices and attitudes as measured by different tech- 
niques: II. Child-rearing practices and attitudes 
in different social environments. Acta Acad. 
Paedag. J yvaskylaensis, 1960, No. 19, 76-152.—The 
main problem was to investigate child-rearing atti- 
tudes and methods as related to: (a) socioeconomic 
status of the family and (b) the community. In 
upper classes child training is guided by more con- 
sistent principles, with greater attempt to use meth- 
ods which benefit the child’s development. A puni- 
tive-aggressive attitude was less common and demo- 
cratic interaction more common in upper than in 
lower classes. It was difficult to separate parents’ 
ideals from actual practice—F. M. Douglass. 

2080. Takala, Martti; Nummenmaa, Tapio, & 
Kauranne, Urpo. (Centre Educational Research, 
Jyvaskyla, Finland) Child-rearing practices and 
attitudes as measured by different techniques: I. 
Parental attitudes and child-rearing practices. A 
methodological study. Acta Acad. Paedag. J yvas- 
kylaensis, 1960, No. 19, 1-75.—Responses of mothers 
in different social class groups from 4 communities 
were analyzed with regard to the following prob- 
lems: primary dimensions of child-rearing attitudes, 
relationships between child-rearing attitudes and 
practices, relationships between “clusters” obtained 
by different methods. The methods used included 
oral questionnaires, projective techniques, and rat- 
ings. Factor analysis of results provided for com- 


parisons between child-rearing practices and attitudes. 
Different techniques do not yield equivalent results, 
though each may be reliable and valid to a degree.— 


F. M. Douglass 

2081. Westoff, C., Bressler, M., & Sagi, P. C. 
(New York U.) The concept of social mobility: 
An empirical inquiry. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 
375-385.—""A common use of the term ‘social mo- 
bility’ implies that there exist high intercorrelations 
among the several dimensions presumed to comprise 
the concept. A comprehensive statistical analysis of 
22 variables presumably measuring various aspects 
of social movement shows that even when the focus of 
observation is restricted to the married pair at least 
eight, and possibly nine, orthogonal dimensions can 
be isolated. Among other things, the data show that 
it is erroneous to posit interchangeabilities among or 
between objectives and subjective dimensions of mo- 
bility; of husband and wife variables; and of inter- 
generational and intragenerational mobility. Thus 
the most general implication of this paper is that 
‘social mobility’ acomplex multidimensional con- 
cept consisting of an indeterminant but considerable 
number of components.”—L. Berkowitz. 


2082. Willingham, Warren W. Methods for de- 
riving standard scores for peer nominations with 
subgroups of unequal size. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. NM 14 02 11, Sub. 1, No. 
27. ii, 8 p—When the peer nomination method is 
used among groups varying in size, variations in the 
distributions are usually adjusted by dividing the 
raw scores of each group by the size of the group. 
This constitutes over-correction. A _ corrective 
formula is presented which adjusts the standard 
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deviations of different size groups, taking into ac- 
count the average nominator reliability as well as 
group size. Raw score distributions of different size 
groups vary considerably in kurtosis, and these varia- 
tions can be controlled by varying the number of 
nominations according to a constant proportion of 
group size.—L. Shatin. 


(See also Abstracts 2000, 2054, 2084, 2099, 2121, 
2729, 2818) 


ATTITUDES 


2083. Belson, W., & Bell, C. R. (U. London, 
England) A bibliography of papers bearing on 
the adequacy of techniques used in survey re- 
search. London, England: Oakwood, 1960. 52 p. 
15s. 

2084. Burchinal, Lee G. (lowa State U.) Ru- 
rality, item bias, and the application of scientific 
methodology to human behavior. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1960, 25, 257-260.—Questionnaires given to 
students in the 10th and 12th grades from rural lowa 
schools and from a fairly large Iowa city contained 
alternate forms of 2 items embedded in questions 
about the applicability of scientific methodolgy to the 
study of human behavior. The variations in the item 
form produced considerably different response pat- 
terns. Considering all of the questions, although the 
differences were not always statistically significant, 
“most of the data support the hypothesis of greater 
rural conservatism concerning the application of sci- 
entific methods to man and his problem.”—L. Berko- 
wits, 

2085. Glenn, Jules. Circumcision and anti- 
Semitism. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 395-399.— 
“Two clinical instances are cited to illustrate that the 
anti-Semite may harbor contradictory attitudes to- 
ward Jews. Because the Jew is circumcised, he is 
held to be castrated and effeminate. For the same 
reason, he is feared and envied as being virile, ag- 
gressive, and castrative. In both patients these con- 
flicting prejudices were projections of bisexuality.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 


2086. Hall, J. Oliver. Note on relationships be- 
tween attitudes toward the scientific method and 
the background oi seminarians. Soc. Forces, 1960, 
39, 49-52.—333 Ist-year seminarians were divided 
almost evenly in their acceptance or rejection of the 
scientific method. Some representative essay re- 
sponses are given. Also cited are many background 
factors and their statististical relationship to the 
attitudes held—A. R. Howard. 

2087. Holman, P. A. (U. Southern California) 
The use of multiple objective measures in survey 
research as a means for predicting respondent fu- 
ture behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 372.— 
Abstract. 


2088. Kanungo, R., & Das, J. P. (Ravenshaw 
Coll., India) Differential learning and forgetting 
as a function of the social frame of reference. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 82-86.—“The present 
study was aimed at demonstrating how learning and 
recall become selective because of the relevant frames 
of reference. . . . Brahmins and Karana . . . were 
required to learn and recall . . . favorable and. . . 
unfavorable familiar stereotypes concerning them- 
selves.” Effectiveness of learning was seen to be de- 
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pendent upon whether the stereotypes were identified 
with a caste different from one’s own and whether 
they reflected favorable or unfavorable attitudes.—G. 
Frank. 


2089. Levy, Leon H. (Indiana U.) Weber 
fraction analogues in social perception. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 233-242.—Using a procedure in 
which Ss were asked to indicate what they felt con- 
stituted a “real” difference in magnitudes between 
majority and minority groups of varying sizes on 
particular issues, a proportional measure was ob- 
tained. A Weber fraction analogue in social percep- 
tion was verified and this was related in magnitude 
to the meaningfulness of the issue on which groups 
are divided.—W. B. Essman. 


2090. Market Research Society. Attitude scal- 
ing. London, England: Oakwood, 1960 76 p. 15s. 

Papers presented at the Market Research Society's 
second conference comprise this volume. The 9 brief 
chapters center grossly about technique, quantifica- 
tion, and application. Following an introductory 
chapter on “Attitude Research,” the contents include 
“Organization,” “Nature and Measurement of Atti- 
tudes,” “‘A General Introduction to Attitude Scaling 
ing Techniques,” “Rational and Irrational Factors 
Determining Consumer Attitudes,” “Problems and 
Opportunities in Inferring Attitudes,” “Guttman’s 
Scalogram Analysis of Attitudes,” “A Study of Brand 
Images: An experimental approach to attitude meas- 
urement,” “Problems in Interpreting Attitude Data,” 
and “The Place of Attitude Measurements in Opera- 
tions Research.”—A. R. Howard. 


2091. Perlman, S. E. (Columbia U.) Some cor- 


relates of social awareness. Dissertation Abstr., 


1960, 21, 242.—Abstract. 


2092. Secord, P. F., & Saumer, Ellen. (U. 
Nevada) Identifying Jewish names: Does preju- 
dice increase accuracy? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, €1, 144-145.—Ss with strong prejudices were 
no more capable of identifying names as being more 
or less Jewish than Ss who were not so prejudiced. 
“The present negative results . . . are consistent with 
the fact that properly controlled photographic stud- 
ies have been uniformly negative. It seems reason- 
able to conclude that the hypothesis that prejudice in- 
creases accuracy of identification of Jews may be 
safely put to rest.”—G. Frank. 


2093. Small, Donald O., & Campbell, Donald T. 
(Northwestern U.) The effect of acquiescence re- 
sponse-set upon the relationship of the F Scale 
and conformity. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 69-70.— 
“This paper reports a minor study re-evaluating the 
well established correlation between the F scale and 
suggestibility or conformity to the expressed judg- 
ment of others.” Conformity is measured by the 
effect of anonymous prior judgments upon a series 
of S’s judgments of the number of beans in a bag. 
F Scale scores were obtained from a 60-item version 
of the F Scale containing the 30 original items and 
Christie’s 30 reversed items. “Insofar as these data 
are indicative, they reassure us that the correlation 
between conformity and the F Scale is a function of 
F-type item content [rather than a tendency to ac- 
quiesce].”—H. P. Shelley. 


2094. Snyder, Aaron F., Mischel, Walter, & 
tt, Bernice Eisman. (Evansville State Hosp., 
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Ind.) Value, information, and conformity be- 
havior. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 333-341.—“This study 
tested the hypotheses that the greater the value of 
an interest area for S and the more information S 
has about that area, the less likely he will be to con- 
form in a related social influence situation. The 
social influence situation utilized here involved aes- 
thetic preferences with respect to two abstract paint- 
ings. The results obtained supported both hypothe- 
ses. Significantly fewer conformity responses were 
made by high-aesthetic-value Ss, as compared to low- 
value Ss, and by Ss who had received a lecture (in- 
formation) on modern art, as compared with Ss who 
had not heard the lecture.” (18 ref.)\—G. T. Lodge. 

2095. Staats, C. K., Staats, A. W., & Heard, W. 
G. Attitude development and ratio of reinforce- 
ment. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 338-350.—The experi- 
ment tests the hypothesis that attitudes elicited by a 
word can be conditioned to a contiguously presented 
verbal stimulus and that the intensity of the acquired 
attitude is a function of the percentage of reinforce- 
ment.”” Reinforcement conditions of 100%, 50%, and 
0% (N = 114 college students) were employed. “A 
reinforced trial consisted of a nonsense syllable paired 
with a word of positive or negative meaning; a non- 
reinforced trial consisted of a nonsense syllable paired 
with a word of no systematic meaning.” The hy- 
pothesis was confirmed, “‘i.e., attitude intensity was 
significantly greatest in the 100 percent group, in- 
termediate in the 50 percent group .. . and least in 
the 0 percent group.”—H. P. Shelley. 

2096. Triandis, H. C., & Triandis, L. M. (U. 
Illinois) Race, social class, religion, and nation- 
ality as determinants of social distance. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 110-118.—"“In a study of so- 
cial distance of college students with respect to vari- 
ous social objects, a factorial design with two levels 
of value of race, social class, religion, and nationality 
was employed and analyses of variance were com- 
puted on social distance scores. For white Ss race 
and social class were found to be more important de- 
terminants of social distance than religion or na- 
tionality. . . . The data are interpreted in terms of a 
theory of prejudice that employs conformity, cogni- 
tive dissonance, and insecurity as its main con- 
structs.” (31 ref.)—G. Frank. 

2097. Wolf, H. E. Stellungnahmen von Schiil- 
ern zu _ konfessionell-religiésen und regionalen 
Gruppen. [Attitudes of students toward confes- 
sional-religious and regional groups.] Kol. Z. Soziol. 
Soz.-psychol., 1960, 12, 473-490.—A study of the atti- 
tudes of 1230 Protestant and Catholic students from 
Cologne, Wiesbaden, and Saarbriicken toward Bud- 
dhists, Moslems, Catholics, Protestants, Bavarians, 
Berliners, Hamburgers, and Palatinates. (12 tables) 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 2010, 2011, 2012, 2013, 
2461, 2728) 


Measurement 


2098. Hays, W. L. (U. Michigan) Psychologi- 
cal dimensionality and the distribution of rank 
order agreement among judges. Svctometry, 1960, 
23, 262-272.—Available tests of agreement or con- 
cordance among judges’ rankings assume that all n! 
possible rankings are equally likely to occur. On the 
other hand, when judgments are made in terms of 
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endorsement of items, it is not 
psychologically reasonable to assume that all stimuli 
should require maximum psychological dimensionality 
(i.e., n-1 dimensions). As a result “statistical tests 
of rank order agreement between pairs or among 
several judges may be seriously biased. Several sim- 
ple instances of this are given as illustrations. The 
conclusion is that more study is needed of the psy- 
chological dimensionality of stimuli before statements 
about ‘psychological distance’ between judges may be 
made in statistical terms.”—H. P. Shelley. 


(See also Abstract 2082) 


preference for or 


Change 


Adams, John B. Effects of reference 
group and status on opinion change. Journalism 
Ouart., 1960, 37, 408-412.—An experiment was con- 
ducted to test the effects of nationality and status on 
opinion change. The experimental format was that 
of test-stimulus-test, in which the stimulus was a 
variety of “news stories” purportedly taken from a 
nationally known newspaper. Data were analyzed 
from 152 Ss involved in conflict situations where 
spokesmen of different nationality and status took 
different sides of a controversy. The influence of 
nationality on opinion change was statistically sig- 
nificant. The status effect was not—D, E. Meister. 

2100. Bernhardt, Karl S., Johnston, Frances L., 
Foster, Nan, & Brown, Marguerite. (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Attitude change in members of parent 
education courses. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 394 
399.— Using the © sort technique the investigators 
attempted the assessment of members of a parent edu- 
cation group and found evidence of a change of atti- 
tude in the desired direction, although this was not 
universally demonstrable in all cases —M. A. Seiden- 
feld 

2101. Lambert, Wallace E., Libman, Eva, & 
Poser, Earnest G. (McGill U., Canada) The ef- 
fect of increased salience of a membership group 
on pain tolerance. /. Pers., 1960, 28, 350-357.— 
“Tewish and Protestant female Ss were tested for 
their tolerance of pain first when they were asked, 
as students, to participate in a scientific study and 
then after their religious membership group was made 
salient to them by having them believe that scientific 
evidence indicated that their religious group char- 
acteristically is less able to withstand pain than 
others.” Jewish, but not Protestant, Ss then showed 
reliable increase in their mean pain-tolerance thresh- 
old. In a 2nd experiment “both Jewish and ‘Chris- 
tian’ Ss increased their pain tolerance when told 
their groups were typically inferior in regard to this 
variable."—G. T. Lodge. 

2102. Raab, Earl, & Lipset, Seymour M. Preju- 
dice and society. New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B’Nai B'rith, 1959. 48 p. $.35.—Since 
much discrimination has been eliminated without a 
matching reduction in the amount of prejudice, it 
appears that “it is the pattern of prejudiced practices 
in the community which typically gives rise to and 
sustains prejudiced behavior and attitudes.” Thus, 
prevailing prejudiced and prejudicial community be- 
havior customs are the self-renewing source of preva- 
lent individual patterns of prejudiced behavior and 
attitude and must be the target of remedial social 
action.—E. L. Gaier. 
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2103. Rosenbaum, M. E., & Franc, D. E. (State 
U. Iowa) Opinion change as a function of ex- 
ternal commitment and amount of discrepancy 
from the opinion of another. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 61, 15-20.—‘‘The present study was con- 
cerned with the effect of prior attribution of opinion 
to a person on a subsequent attempt to influence his 
opinion. It was hypothesized that an attribution con- 
gruent with the recipient’s current opinion results in 
resistance to influence while an incongruent attribu- 
tion facilitates opinion change.” The results sup- 
port the hypothesis.—G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 2009, 2063, 2104, 2150) 
Group PROCESSES 

2104. Baur, E. J. (U. Kansas) Public opinion 
and the primary group. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 
25, 208-219.—“Interaction in primary groups per- 
forms an essential function in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion. Research on small groups shows their 
significance for the generation and maintenance of 
opinions. Panel studies of elections show the im- 
portance of personal influence in opinion change. 
Opinion leadership in the community can be dis- 
tinguished from opinion initiation in primary rela- 
tions. The typical .history of a public passes 
through stages characterized by mass behavior, pub- 
lic controversy between organized factions, and in- 
stitutionalized decision-making. In each stage pri- 
mary groups perform generative and relay functions 
within larger structures. The consequence of con- 
tinued interaction is sharpening, crystallizing, and 
polarizing of opinions. Persons who are ambivalent, 
undecided, and uninformed change in the direction 
of conformance to primary group expectations. In- 
terests are redefined to accord with expectations.”— 
L. Berkowitz. 

2105. Blau, P. M. (U. Chicago) Patterns of 
deviation in work groups. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 
245-261.—“The starting point of this paper is a 
replication, in modified form, of Kelley’s experiments 
with laboratory groups in a field study of 12 work 
groups of 60 caseworkers in a public assistance 
agency.” In addition to the basic hypothesis that 
integrated group members are more likely to resist 
group pressures and to hold deviate opinions, a vari- 
ety of attitudes, judgments, and practices for which 
group standards could be established are explored. 
Variations in conformity and deviation are related 
to variations in the type of orientation in a group.— 
H. P. Shelley. 


2106. Carlson, E. R. U.) 


(Michigan State 
Clique structure and member satisfaction in 


groups. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 327-337.—Cliques in 
68 business and government conference groups (5- 
15 members) were identified by leaders, by Os, and 
by a sociometric device. Ratings by all members on 
various aspects of the group meeting were averaged 
to provide a group measure of satisfaction with the 
meeting as a whole and with the process, decisions, 
and leader of the meeting. “The observer- and 
leader-clique measures were significantly related, but 
the sociometric ratings were not related to either 
observer or leader ratings. . . . The extent of clique 
structure identified by leaders [and by observers] 
related negatively to each of the measures of mem- 
ber satisfaction.” The indices based on sociometric 
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analysis were not related to member satisfactions.— 
H. P. Shelley. 

2107. Deutsch, M. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Trust, worthiness, and the F scale. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 138-140.—“Ss 
played an interprersonal game which, in one position, 
required them to choose between being trusting or 
suspicious of another and, in a second position, re- 
quired them to choose between being trustworthy or 
untrustworthy toward another. There was a strik- 
ing tendency for Ss who were trusting to be trust- 
worthy and for Ss who were suspicious to be un- 
trustworthy. F scale scores correlated significantly 
with game behavior; Ss with Low scores tended to 
be Trusting and Trustworthy while Ss with High 
scores tended to be Suspicious and Untrustworthy in 
their game choices.”—Author summary. 


2108. Deutsch, Morton. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) The pathetic fallacy: An ob- 
server error in social perception. J. Pers., 1960, 
28, 317-332.—“The studies reported in this paper 
repeat and elaborate our first observer study [see 34: 
4179] using as Os telephone operators who were 
similar in relevant respects to the telephone opera- 
tors who were the Ss in our initial study. . . . We 
have compared how ... [an S and an QO] react to 
a teammate of S who responds (in a written note) 
either positively or negatively to the S after S has 
performed very well or very poorly on a team- 
relevant task. . . . An explanation for the discrep- 
ancy between the ratings made by the S and by the O 
was offered in terms of the pathetic fallacy 


[which it is assumed] results from: (a) the per- 
vasive success-orientation characteristic of American 


culture . . . and (b) O’s limited information about 
S which would be likely to lead O to characterize S, 
decisively, in terms of this information.”—G. T. 
Lodge. 

2109. Exline, Ralph V. (U. Delaware) Inter- 
relations among two dimensions of sociometric 
status, group congeniality and accuracy of social 
perception. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 85-101.—14 all- 
male and 14 all-female 5-member groups randomly 
assigned to high and low congeniality groups dis- 
cussed a task in which a different position was taken 
by each member. Accuracy of knowledge of others’ 
positions (task-relevant) and interpersonal prefer- 
ences (less task-relevant) was measured. Socio- 
metric status was measured by peers’ ratings of 
group members’ productivity (task-relevant) and 
popularity (less task-relevant). “The results were 
interpreted as .. . [suggesting that a] relat‘on ‘iip 
between accuracy of social perception and soc.o- 
metric status is more likely to occur when group con- 
ditions enhance the relevance of measures of ac- 
curacy and status to group goals held in common 
with others.”-—H. P. Shelley. 


2110. French, J. R. P., Jr., Morrison, W., & 
Levinger, G. (U. Michigan) Coercive power 
and forces affecting conformity. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 93-101.—“In a laboratory experi- 
ment . . . Ss worked on a card sorting task under a 
supervisor who created various conditions of coercive 
power. . .. It was hypothesized that the supervisor’s 
inductions would set up punishment forces and oppos- 
ing resisting forces both of which would determine 
S’s conformity. . . . It is concluded that punishment 
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forces and resistance forces are independent determi- 
nants of conformity to coercive power.”—G. Frank. 

2111. Friedrichs, R. W. (Drew U.) Alter ver- 
sus ego: An exploratory assessment of altruism. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 496-508.—280 male, 
white college students in 5 fraternities rated each 
other on “altruism.” The students also responded to 
questionnaire items of a demographic, social, or so- 
cial-psychological nature which had been hypothe- 
sized as being related to altruism. Factor analysis of 
the intercorrelations indicates “altruism” .. . “pos- 
sesses an identity which cannot be equated with esti- 
mates of social acceptability, popularity, degree of 
acquaintance, or sociability—at least in the under- 
graduate milieu in which the study took place.” 
Several hypotheses are suggested for further ex- 
amination.—L. Berkowitz. 

2112. Fromm, Franz G. (U. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark) Perception of human action. In Henry P. 
David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in 
personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 161-174.— 
“Human behavior cannot be described purely in the 
language of physics; it is more than a series of physi- 
cal events.” Very short movies were shown and Ss 
asked to predict the action to follow. Experience in- 
fluenced the way Ss predicted the behavior. A class- 
room experiment, having 1 of 48 students rudely in- 
terrupt the lecturer twice and then noisily leave, 
demonstrated “how rules of conduct may influence 
our perception of a series of human actions.”—M., B. 
Mitchell. 


2113. Gnagey, William J. Effects on classmates 
of a deviant student’s power and response to a 
teacher-exerted control techniques. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 1-8.—This is a study of discipline in 
a public school classroom. A sociogram was given to 
130 children in 4 classes of 5th-graders to determine 
the social power of each boy in the class. In 2 
classes a boy with high social power was selected; 
and in the other 2, boys with low social power were 
selected. These boys were secretly trained to misbe- 
have while a science film was being shown. 2 boys, 
one with high social power and the other with low 
social power, were trained to defy teacher control, 
while the other 2 were trained to submit. Classmates 
who saw deviants submit to teacher control perceived 
the teacher to be more expert, fairer, and recognized 
more film facts than the classmates who saw the 
deviants defy. These effects were more pronounced 
when deviants had high social power than when they 
had low power.—W. E. Hall. 

2114. Hilkevitch, R. R. Social interactional 
processes: A quantitative study. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 195-201.—“Analysis of social-behavioral and 
intra-personal factors (based on Rorschach and 
sociometric indices) in reciprocal peer choice by 26 
boys and 29 girls leads to the following conclusions. 
(a) There are significantly more complementary 
traits among boys than common traits. Social inter- 
action takes place between boys who complement 
each other in strength or weakness of personality, 
leadership or followership, and social acceptability in 
a specific situation other than friendship. Com- 
munality of traits may be found mainly in the in- 
tellectual sphere. (b) Reciprocal-choice behavior of 
girls, on the other hand, is based more on similarity 
than difference of attributes. The complementary 
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characteristics are in the area of adaptivity, effective 
as well as intellectual, . . . with communality in so- 
cial-behavioral traits and peer status. (c) Social in- 
teractional processes can be studied quantitatively 
and meaningfully differentiated by peer status and 
sex.”—C. H, Ammons. 


2115. Hoffman, Joyce M. (Boston U.) Mani- 
fest personality needs and triadic interaction. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 981.—Abstract. 


2116. Hollander, E. P. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Reconsidering the issue of con- 
formity in personality. In Henry P. David & J. C. 
Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in personality re- 
search (see 35: 761). Pp. 210-225.—Laboratory 
studies of conformity are criticized. Conformity 
serves to maintain or increase status; but after status 
is established greater freedom is permitted, and lead- 
ers must deviate to establish new norms for con- 
formity—M. B. Mitchell. 


2117. Izard, C. (Vanderbilt U.) Personality 
similarity and friendship. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 61, 47-51.—Using the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule, “personality similarity or similarity 
of affect needs and of ways of expressing and re- 
ceiving affect” was found to be a significant factor 
in interpersonal attraction —G. Frank. 


2118. Kelley, H. H., & Arrowood, A. J. (U. 
Minnesota) Coalitions in the triad: Critique and 
experiment. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 231-244.—Previ- 
ous studies have shown the paradoxical finding that 
with certain distributions of power in a triad the 
strongest member is actually at a disadvantage and 
may receive the smallest share of the rewards. “The 
. . the 


purpose of the present research is to state . 
conditions under which this phenomenon prevails 
and to test experimentally some of the limits of these 


conditions.” 2 experiments are reported utilizing 
135 college students and varying (a) the clarity of 
the game and (b) whether or not a player is assured 
of a certain return regardless of his joining a coali- 
tion. The results indicate that previous findings re- 
flect the operation of ambiguities in the players’ un- 
derstanding of the game and the degree to which 
coalition is the only source of reward.—H. P. Shelley. 


2119. Kleiner, Robert J. The effects of threat 
reduction upon interpersonal attractiveness. J. 
Pers., 1960, 28, 145-155.—60 groups, each consisting 
of 2 Ss and a confederate were given 2 parts of a 
test battery, “presumably for . . . comparison with 
supervisory personnel in industry in group problem- 
solving situations. After the first part the groups 
experienced one of two estimates of the probability 
of [failure]. After the second part, all groups ex- 
perienced one of two reductions in the probability of 
loss due to improved performance through the con- 
tribution of [the confederate].” Some conclusions 
are: (a) the confederate was perceived to be highly 
important to the group performance; and (b) the 
increment of perceived attraction for the confederate 
varied directly with the degree to which probability 
of loss was reduced, as well as with the initial level 
of probability of loss —G. T. Lodge. 


2120. Knutson, Andie L. (U. California) Quiet 
and vocal groups. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 36-49.— 
On the basis of prior observation 31 Master of Pub- 
lic Health candidates were assigned to 4 groups: a 
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very vocal group, a vocal group, a quiet group, and a 
very quiet group. The group’s task was a laboratory 
class problem, i.e., the pretesting of a public health 
pamphlet. Responses to a questionnaire administered 
at the end of the project confirmed the hypotheses 
that members of more vocal groups would be happier 
in their group asignments and more satisfied with 
their group experiences. The hypothesis of no differ- 
ence in quality of task performance was not accepta- 
ble; the quiet groups clearly had a higher quality 
and more useful product—H. P. Shelley. 

2121. Litwak, Eugene. (U. Michigan) Refer- 
ence group theory, bureaucratic career, and neigh- 
borhood primary group cohesion. Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 72-84.—“. . . in future reference group 
analyses it will not be sufficient to differentiate be- 
tween reference group and membership group. It 
will be necessary to determine whether the group is 
one stage of an ordered movement and to specify 
three reference group orientations—past, present, 
and future. Depending on which of these conditions 
held, one would predict high membership turnover 
to be consistent or inconsistent with group cohesion.” 
These conclusions are based on an interview study 
of persons with children under 19 years old who had 
recently moved into new homes in the Buffalo area 
during the interview period of June to October, 1952. 
—H. P. Shelley. 

2122. MacRae, D., Jr. (U. Chicago) Direct 
factor analysis of sociometric data. Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 360-371.—“Electronic computation allows 
cliques or subgroups [defined by similarity of choices 
given or received by group members] within a larger 
group to be separated by ‘direct’ factor analysis of 
sociometric choices, followed by analytic rotation. 
Information on the positions of individuals within 
subgroups is also provided by this procedure, which 
is illustrated here with a group numbering 67. Ex- 
isting computer routines permit extension to groups 
as large as 125; the principles may be extended to 
larger groups by additional programming.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 


2123. Manheim, H. L. (Arizona State U.) In- 
tergroup interaction as related to status and 
leadership differences between groups. Sociom- 
etry, 1960, 23, 415-427—“Despite the voluminous 
works subsumed under ‘intergroup interaction,’ few 
studies of relationships between actual groups, and 
even fewer experimental studies, exist. In the pres- 
ent research, an experimental laboratory investiga- 
tion of intergroup interaction between small [3-mem- 
ber] groups was conducted. The groups varied in 
status and leadership characteristics.” The number 
of interaction situations was 32; the number of dif- 
ferent groups was 12. “The interaction between 
groups was analyzed by means of Bale’s system. In- 
tergroup hostility was found to vary directly with 
the number of differences between the groups. It 
was shown that interaction between groups is capable 
of laboratory study, as is interpersonal interaction.”— 
H. P. Shelley. 

2124. March, James G., & Feigenbaum, Edward 
A. (Carnegie Inst. Technology) Latent motives, 
group discussion, and the “quality” of group de- 
cisions in a non-objective decision problem. So- 
ciometry, 1960, 23, 50-56.—Data from 10 5-man and 
7 3-man contrived groups of undergraduate students 
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support the prediction that preinteraction individual 
ratings of female “beauty” from photographs would 
be less consistent with widely shared norms than 
either group decisions or postinteraction judgments 
by the same individuals —H. P. Shelley. 


2125. Mulder, Mauk. (State U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands) Communication structure, decision struc- 
ture and group performance. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 
1-14.—“This paper reported a laboratory investiga- 
tion testing two hypotheses about group structure 
and group performance. The first hypothesis was 
that the more centralized the decision structure of 
groups, the better will be the group’s performance 
in regard to speed, quality and efficiency. The 
second hypothesis stated that more. centralized struc- 
tures are generally characterized by ‘vulnerability,’ 
which leads to negative performance results as long 
as centralized decision structures have not developed. 
These hypotheses were confirmed by the results of 
an experiment in which groups of four persons [13 
groups with a wheel structure and 13 with a circle 
structure] solved [five] so-called complex problems.” 
—H. P. Shelley. 


2126. Mulder, Mauk. (State U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands) The power variable in communication ex- 
periments. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 241-257.—80 
recruits of the Royal Dutch Navy solved 15 Leavitt- 
type problems in 4-man groups. Communication was 
by means of telephonic apparatus. Results indicate 
that power (determining the behavior of others) leads 
to satisfaction, and self-realization (completing one’s 
own task) does not. “Behaviour toward other group 
members, both more and less powerful, is explained 


in terms of a ‘power-distance’ theory. There appears 
to be a tendency . . . toward reducing distance be- 
tween oneself and the more powerful . . . [and] to 
creating distance between oneself and the less power- 


ful.” (43 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 


2127. Miiller, Ernst. (Landheim Erlenhof, Rein- 
ach BL, Switzerland) Gruppengrésse und Freiheit 
des Einzelnen. [Size of the group and freedom of 
the individual.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 24-30. 
—The freedom which can be granted to groups of 
children depends on the maturity of the individuals 
in them. Limitations of freedom are necessary in the 
beginning. It is a long road from this to the grant- 
ing of complete freedom. The small group has the 
advantage of permitting individual variations in the 
degree of freedom: (a) limited with intensive super- 
vision, (b) some independence with more flexible 
group rules, and finally (c) freedom of the individ- 
uals in the group to make their own independent de- 
cisions.—D. F. Mindlin. 


2128. Oakes, William F., Droge, Arnold E., & 
August, Barbara. (U. Wichita) Reinforcement 
effects on participation in group discussion. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 503-514.—Groups of students dis- 
cussing psychiatric case histories were either posi- 
tively or negatively reinforced for statements made 
in discussion. Differential effects of signal meaning 
were revealed in verbalization. In the absence of 
reinforcement, a reversal of the effect was observed. 
—W. B. Essman. 


2129. Ramuz-Nienhuis, Wilhelmina, & van 
Bergen, Annie. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) Re- 
lations between some components of attraction- 
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to-group. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 271-277.—A repli- 
cation of Eisman’s study (1959) was performed with 

24 groups of Dutch female students. The hypotheses 
tested were: (a) personal attraction will correlate 
with similarity in values of group members; (b) 
personal attraction will correlate with homogeneity 
of reasons for group-belongingness. No significant 
correlations were obtained. Differences between 
Dutch and American female students on the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values were obtained. (20 ref.)— 
W. W. Meissner. 

2130. Rosen, Sidney; Levinger, George, & Lip- 
pitt, Ronald. (U. Michigan) Desired change in 
self and others as a function of resource owner- 
ship. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 187-193.—Individual 
interviews with 64 boys (age 12-14) were used to 
gain material which confirmed the following hypothe- 
ses: (a) the’ more positive resources (properties 
having utility for others) that others attribute to a 
group member, the less they will desire to see him 
change; (b) the less he will desire to see changes in 
himself; and (c) the less he will desire to see changes 
in other members’ properties. Thus, in the peer 
group, the desire for change in one’s own or an- 
other’s properties is partly a function of one’s rela- 
tive lack of resources —W. W. Meissner. 


2131. Shelley, H. P. (U. Nebraska) Focused 
leadership and cohesiveness in small groups. So- 
ciometry, 1960, 23, 209-216.—“The positive relation 
between the degree of agreement among group mem- 
bers in their task rankings of group members (status 
consensus) ... and group cohesiveness and the con- 
sistent finding that the group member ranked first 
tends to be the high participator are discussed in 
terms of a focused-distributed leadership continuum. 
Hypotheses centering around the general proposition 
that the degree of . . . differentiation of the high 
status member is positively related to group cohesive- 
ness are confirmed by the data from 12 five-member 
laboratory groups. Inclusion of degree of agreement 
on rankings other than first decreases the correlation 
with cohesiveness. . . . Level of participation by the 
high status person appears to account for the com- 
mon variance between spread of participation and 
cohesiveness.” —H. P. Shelley. 

2132. Stimson, J. Some religious-ethnic differ- 
ences in interaction rates. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
345-356.—“College sophomore and juniors (N 
= 133) were divided into groups composed of Jew- 
ish, Catholic, Protestant, and No Religious Prefer- 
ence. . . .The influence of background characteristics 
on action initiated and interpersonal judgments in 
group discussion situations was examined. . . . Sig- 
nificant differences were found between the sub- 
samples in the actual amounts of different types of 
behavior initiated and in the mean rankings by self 
and peers in the Behavioral Characteristics areas.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 

2133. Stryker, S., & Psathas, G. (Indiana U.) 
Research on coalitions in the triad: Findings, 
problems and strategy. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 217- 
230.—The research reported comes from (a) Cap- 
low’s theory of coalitions in the triad, (b) research 
attempting to test Caplow’s theory, (c) and Simmel’s 
discussion of tertius gaudens. The paper attempts 
to test Caplow’s theory and to raise questions regard- 
ing the experimental procedures employed to test the 
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theory. Independent variables in the design were the 
distribution of power among the players and the de- 
gree of contention between players. Findings in- 
clude: (a) the weak member appears in coalitions 
at a chance level, (b) the weak member does not 
share equally in the rewards, (c) the weak member 
tends to increase his share of the reward as his 
power increases. The findings are also discussed in 
terms of predictions from game theory.—H. P. 
Shelley. 

2134. Tagiuri, Renato. (Harvard U.) Move- 
ment as a cue in person perception. In Henry P. 
David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in 
personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 175-195.— 
College students were shown a line and asked to 
imagine it was the path a person would take to a 
goal. Sometimes the type of goal was described as 
desirable or undesirable; sometimes the type of goal 
was not indicated. The Ss were asked to tell what 
they could about the personality and character of a 
person who would move in that particular way. The 
directness of the path was considered in relation to 
the type of goals in describing the person. For in- 
stance, a person taking the shortest path to an un- 
desirable goal might be described as determined or 
courageous, while a person taking a very round- 
about path to a desirable goal might be described as 
mentally unbalanced or disorganized. (20 ref.)— 
M. B. Mitchell 

2135. Tagiuri, Renato, & Kogan, Nathan. (Har- 
vard U.) Personal preference and the attribution 
of influence in small groups. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 
257-265.—“ four types of preference-influence 
patterns can be distinguished: Type I Ss like both 
those they feel they influence and those who influence 
them; Type II Ss like those they feel they influence; 
Type III Ss like those who influence them; Type IV 
Ss manifest a weaker relationship between preference 
and influence than do the other Types. Ss’ descrip- 
tions of most and least liked others suggest that Type 
II Ss are ‘sociopersonally oriented,’ Type III Ss are 
‘task oriented,’ while Type I and Type IV Ss com- 
bine these orientations to varying degrees.”—G. T 
Lodge. 

2136. Thibaut, John; Strickland, Lloyd H., 
Mundy, David, & Goding, Elizabeth F. (U. North 
Carolina) Communication, task demands, and 
group effectiveness. J/. Pers., 1960, 28, 156-166.— 
Group subunit size and inter-subunit communication 
were evaluated as they affect the group’s perform- 
ance on a dot counting task involving 3 degrees of 
response stability. Groups consisted of 1 or 2 
dyads. 2 levels of communication were compared: 
(a) no communication between subunits prior to re- 
cording their responses; (b) communication between 
subunits permitting preresponse coordination. Dou- 
ble dyads performed significantly better than single 
dyads; preresponse coordination resulted generally 
in better performance, this advantage being greatest 
when task demands were unstable; single dyads with 
intermember communication gave their lowest per- 
formance when task demands were stable—G. T. 
Lodge. 

2137. Trow, Donald B. (Yale U.) 
succession and team performance. Hum. Relat., 
1960, 13, 259-269.—24 teams of 5 members each were 
subjected to systematically varied rates of member 
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replacement while performing the Common-Symbol 
problem. Team performance varied with rate of 
change, performance decreasing when replacements 
were greater than usual. It is suggested that the 
effect of succession on organizational performance 
is a function of the rate of change of the succession 
rate and of the successor’s ability —W. W. Meissner. 


2138. Wilson, Ronald S. (Yale U.) Personality 
patterns, source attractiveness, and conformity. 
J. Pers., 1960, 28, 186-199.—2 groups of high school 
boys were chosen by a pencil-and-paper measure as 
representing the extremes of the processes of social 
accommodation (SA) and self-correction (SC). The 
groups were run in a conformity situation where 
pressure was applied to 2 sets of judgments, a click- 
counting task, and a series of attitude statements. 
As predicted, the SC group yielded equally to liked 
and disliked sources in both sets, while the SA group 
yielded more to liked than disliked sources in the 
attitude judgments. But, contrary to prediction, the 
SA group did not yield more to liked sources in the 
click series, nor did the SC group resist pressure 
more effectively. Maximum conformity is associated 
with indefinite status and decreases towards both the 
popular and rejected extremes of the sociometric 
scale.—G. T. Lodge. 

2139. Wishner, Julius. (U. Pennsylvania) Re- 
analysis of “impressions of personality.” Psychol. 
Rev., 1960, 67, 96-112.—Asch’s (see 20: 4654; 27: 
3409) interpretation involving: (a) a unitary, wholis- 
tic impression, underivable from a knowledge of the 
connotations of the individual elements and their 


interactions in the formation input; and (b) central 


and peripheral traits was examined. Intercorrela- 
tions of all trait-names were calculated and applied 
to Asch’s 1946 data. Also, 4 new experiments were 
reported in which the stimulus list and/or the check 
list was varied. . it was concluded that Asch’s 
central and peripheral effects can be predicted on the 
basis of knowledge of the specific intercorrelations 
involved. In general, a stimulus trait will have 
strong effects if the items to be judged are cor- 
related with it, and weak effects if they are uncor- 
related.”-—D. S. Holmes. 


2140. Zipf, Sheila G. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Resistance and conformity under reward and 
punishment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 
102-109.—“An experiment was designed to com- 
pare influence by means of rewards and punishments 
for differential effects on motivation to conform .. . 
and motivation to resist .. . and the resulting change 
in actions.” Conformity is positively related to 
measures of “increase in speed following a sanc- 
tioned induction to go faster. . . . Influence by means 
of punishment produces a greater resistance force 
than influence by means of reward.” (20 ref.)—G. 
Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 1726, 1727, 2134, 2143, 2166, 
2260, 2274, 2279, 2294, 2297, 2299, 2315, 2823) 
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2141. Adams, J. Stacy, & Romney, A. Kimball. 
A functional analysis of authority. Psychol. Rev.. 
1959, 66, 234—-251.—Authority is not static but a func- 
tional concept based on certain operationally defined 
variables, reinforcing, aversive and discriminative. 
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The reciprocal nature of authority interactions is 
emphasized. A paradigm demonstrates evolution, 
maintaining and weakening of authority—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

2142. Blatter, Alva L. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Accuracy in predicting the behavior of individ- 
uals in leaderless group discussions. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 245.—Abstract. 


2143. Harvey, O. J. (U. Colorado) Reciprocal 
influence of the group and three types of leaders 
in an unstructured situation. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 
57-68.—51 military squads and 3 control groups 
made judgments of the distance between 2 flashes of 
light. Squads were characterized as: formal leader 
—official squad leader but not sociometrically pre- 
ferred, informal leader—preferred by the members 
but not the official leader; and formal-informal leader 
—official leader and preferred leader. Compared 
to control groups all leaders conformed markedly 
to member judgments. Most conforming to the 
evaluations of group members was the formal leader 
under the most uncertain conditions. “Authoritarian- 
ism, group satisfaction and solidarity, and informal 
status in the group did not relate to influence. .. . 
However, members’ popularity in the squad did 
correlate significantly to their influence by the leader 
in the informal leader conditions.”"—H. P. Shelley. 


2144. Hutchins, E. B., & Fiedler, F. E. (U. 
Illinois) Task-oriented and quasi-therapeutic 
role functions of the leader in small military 
groups. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 393-406—‘A study 
was conducted to test whether the interpersonal at- 


titudes of a leader of 53 military units influenced the 
members’ adjustment as well as their effectiveness. 
Leader attitudes were measured by means of two 
independent Assumed Similarity scores [i.e.,] As- 
sumed Similarity between opposites (ASo) and As- 


sumed Similarity to the group (ASg).” ASo was 
found to be related to group effectiveness (defined 
by officer ratings) but not to adjustment (defined 
by 2 adjustment scales and psychophysiological dis- 
pensary visits). Further analysis indicates that the 
effective leader is “distant only from poor co-workers 
rather than from all of his co-workers.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 


2145. Showel, M. (Human Resources Research 
Office, Washington, D.C.) Interpersonal knowl- 
edge and rated leader potential. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 87-92.—“‘This study investigated 
the relationship between the possession of interper- 
sonal knowledge about others and the ratings re- 
ceived as to leader potential. . . . The data indicate 
that the more interpersonal knowledge nonleader 
trainees had, the higher were the leader potential 
ratings they received from trainee leaders and trainee 
nonleaders.”—G. Frank. 


2146. Tannenbaum, R., & Massarik, F. “Lead- 
ership”: Uno schema concettuale. [“Leadership” : 
A conceptual scheme.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 26, 
235-259.—The authors define “leadership as ‘inter- 
personal influence, exercised in situation and di- 
rected, through the communication process, toward 
the attainment of a specified goal or goals.’” They 
point out “the need to take into account the different 
characteristics of followed and situation in reference 
to their perceptual and action flexibility, to choose 
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appropriate behavior. Leadership effectiveness, in 
fact, depends on the choice of communication be- 
havior.” (English summary)—C. T. Morgan. 


COMMUNICATION 


2147. Appel, Clara T. (Brooklyn Coll.) Tele- 
vision’s impact upon middle class family life. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 61, 265-274.—Findings of 
an unpublished EdD project.—H. K Moore. 


2148. Belson, W. A. Television and the family. 
London, England: British Broadcasting Corp., 1959. 
xx, 151 p.—The effect of television on family life and 
sociability was studied by means of questionnaires 
and interviews using a stratified random sample of 
over 3000 viewers in 3 metropolitan areas of England 
during 1956. Experimental (television homes) and 
control (non-television homes) groups were matched 
with 12 criteria. The effects of television on family 
life and sociability were found to be highly sensitive 
to local and seasonal factors.—K. J. Hartman. 


2149. Biderman, A. D. (Bureau of Social Sci- 
ence Research, Washington, D.C.) Social-psycho- 
logical needs and “involuntary” behavior as illus- 
trated by compliance in interrogation. Sociome- 
try, 1960, 23, 120-147.—Social-psychological aspects 
of the interrogation situation account in part for the 
fact that almost all prisoners converse despite orders 
to the contrary (N = 235 air force personnel). The 
tendency to behave in accordance with a consistent, 
learned role and in accordance with an esteemed self- 
image rather than overt threats of violence operate 
to make silence difficult. “For the operation of both 
internal and external sanctions consistent with the 
closest approach to the norms of resistance, however, 
more accurate understandings of the compelling char- 
acter of social-psychological needs are required than 
were developed in the discussions leading to the 
[Code for Conduct for Members of the Armed 
Forces].”—H. P. Shelley. 


2150. Choo, T. (Boston U.) Communicator- 
credibility and communication-discrepancy as de- 
terminants of opinion change. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 1246.—Abstract. 


2151. Cottrell, L. S., Jr. (Russell Sage Found., 
NYC) Social research and psychological war- 
fare. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 103-119.—After briefly 
discussing the problems associated with administra- 
tion of psychological warfare in government, the 
author proceeds to a discussion of the ambiguities 
both conceptual and operational in the area loosely 
identified as psychological warfare. The proposal is 
made that the term “political communications” be 
substituted since it proposes a broader behavioral 
science for the loosely tied together functions and 
purposes of psychological warfare. Finally, there is 
a discussion of the “opportunities and responsibilities 
of non-governmental social scientists” for political 
communications.—H. P. Shelley. 


2152. Deutschmann, Paul J., & Danielson, Wayne 
A. Diffusion of knowledge of the major news 
story. Journalism Quart., 1960, 37, 345-355.—Using 
a questionnaire and telephone interviewing tech- 
nique, studies were made of the diffusion of 3 stories 
in 3 communities. Results indicate that “(1) Initial 
mass media information on important events goes 
directly to people on the whole and is not relayed to 
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any great extent; (2) People talk about important 
news they have learned from media; (3) At this 
stage, opinion leaders who have more information, 
may do some relaying of information. But this is a 
supplementary relaying.” The conclusion is reached 
that the “relay function is supplemental in nature, 
probably takes place at the same time as the rein- 
forcement function, and is hard to distinguish from 
the latter."—D. E. Meister. 


2153. Dyer, Murray. (Operations Research Of- 
fice) The weapon on the wall: Rethinking psy- 
chological warfare. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1959. xxi, 269 p. $6.00.—‘... what we 
have been thinking of as psychological warfare falls, 
more properly, into the domain of political communi- 
cation.” The latter, along with the diplomatic, mili- 
tary, and economic forms of communication is 1 to 
4 main instruments for attaining national objectives. 
Its activities cut across all lines of human endeavor. 
It is a continuous process and requires long- as well 
as short-term planning. The propagandist must be a 
part of the policy formulation process. Political 
communication must be supported at the highest level 
in the government structure. “The weapon is on the 
wall when it should be in our hands.”—G. T. Lodge. 


2154. Fishman, Joshua A. (Yeshiva U.) A 
systematization of the Whorfian hypotheses. Be- 
hav. Sci., 1960, 5, 323-339.—The Whorfian hypothe- 
sis (that the characteristics of a language have de- 
termining influences upon cognitive processes) is 
discussed in terms of 4 levels arising from a double 
dichotomy of 2 factors—one pertaining to the char- 
acteristics of a given language and the other per- 
taining to the behavior of the speakers of that lan- 
guage. (49 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


2155. Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior. Communication in organizations: Some 
new research findings. Ann Arbor, Mich.: FRHB, 
1959, 48 p. $3.00.—A summary of 4 research proj- 
ects, 1 with college student Ss (R. Zajonc & E. Burn- 
stein) and 3 with personnel in industry (C. Lawshe, 
N. Maier, & H. Triandis). Conclusions: uncertainty 
in previous information partly determines the kinds 
of distortions of new information, role playing can 
increase sensitivity to other people, and communica- 
tion barriers between persons at different levels in an 
organization are correlated with different values and 
ways of thinking.—C. T. Morgan. 


2156. Gieber, Walter. Two communicators of 
the news: A study of the roles of sources and 
reporters. Soc. Forces, 1960, 39, 76-83.—The so- 
cial-psychological forces controlling the flow of news 
into the press are discussed. The communicator 
groups examined “have what amounts to polar per- 
ceptions and behavior.” The communicator’s refer- 
ence group rather than community needs determine a 
story's fate—A. R. Howard. 


2157. Gruen, Walter, & Bierman, Ralph. (Beth 
Israel Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Determinants for 
verbal communication among strangers. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 463-469.—The authors tested a hy- 
pothesis regarding group formation through com- 
munication resulting from entropy production. 20 
groups of 4 strangers were required to solve difficult 
puzzles from which several measures of communica- 
tion behavior were obtained. None of the hypotheses 
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were directly confirmed except for a discussion situa- 
tion where communication in the entropy-producing 
problems was increased. Significant sex differences 
are discussed.—W. B. Essman. 


2158. Lee, A. McClung. (Brooklyn Coll) La 
sociologia delle comunicazioni. [The sociology of 
communication.] Torino, Italy: Taylor, 1960. 253 
p. L. 1250.—Part I, consisting of 8 chapters, covers 
such basic concepts of sociology as cultural varia- 
bility, personality, social organization, social inter- 
action, and social change. Part II, on sociological 
applications in the audiovisual area, has 3 chapters 
on content analysis, opinion measurement, and the 
clinical study of society. 6 chapters in Part III cover 
the formulation of research plans, methods and prob- 
lems, techniques of observation, and methods of sum- 
mary and analysis—C. T. Morgan. 


2159. Miron, M.S. (U. Illinois ) A cross-lin- 
guistic investigation of phonetic symbolism. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1263.—Abstract. 


2160. Pear, T. H. (U. Manchester, England) 
The accuracy of “reproduced” conversation. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 289-295.—A social psycholo- 
gist’s views of the distortions by a witness of a heard 
conversation and the treatment of conversation by 
historians, biographers, and novelists. The ethical 
and legal issues arising from the use of tape record- 
ings as evidence are discussed.—C. M. Franks. 


2161. Schein, E. H. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Interpersonal communication, group 
solidarity, and social influence. Sociometry, 1960, 
23, 148-160.—“Social and personal integration de- 
pend on interpersonal cues which confirm social 
norms and the individual's beliefs, self-image, basic 
values, and social role. When such cues are absent 
or disconfirming, the individual becomes socially 
alienated, which makes him susceptible to influence 
for three reasons: First, forces against change are 
reduced or removed; second, motives toward rein- 
tegration are induced; and third, cognitive redefini- 
tions are facilitated.” This model, developed from 
the author’s work with Chinese Communist tech- 
niques for controlling prisoners is presented as a 
“useful approach both to the comparative study of 
influence within organizations and to the study of 
those influences which have major consequences for 
the personalities of the individuals who become its 
targets.”"—H. P. Shelley. 


2162. Shelton, J. E. (Ohio State U.) A study 
of certain constructs used in communication by 
school workers and other professional mental 
health personnel. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1258.—Abstract. 


2163. Stone, LeRoy A. (U.N. Dakota) Influ- 
ence of exposure to informational media on gen- 
eralized and specific ethnocentrism. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 434.—Ss were given forms of the California 
E Scale, the California F Scale, and a rating scale 
measuring exposure to mass media and the direction 
of specific and generalized ethnocentrism.—W. B. 
Essman. 

2164. Suci, G. J. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) A comparison of semantic struc- 
tures in American Southwest culture groups. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 25-30.—‘‘The pres- 
ent study is one of a series investigating the simi- 
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larity of semantic structures for different groups of 
subjects. . . . The factor structures of a sample of 
semantic scales indicated that Zuni, Hopi, Spanish, 
and English-speaking Ss define a semantic space 
with similar evaluate and dynamism dimensions. 
Although the semantic space for a group of Navaho 
could be defined with the same dimensions, the simi- 
larity measures were consistently lower for this 
group.”—G. Frank. 

2165. Tannenbaum, Percy H., & Lynch, Mervin 
D. Sensationalism: The concept and its meas- 
urement. Journalism Quart., 1960, 37, 381-392.— 
“Definitions and analyses of what is sensational have 
varied markedly. Using an empirical approach, the 
authors (1) identified dimensions of the judgment 
of ‘sensationalism’ and (2) developed a semantic dif- 
ferential index of the sensationalism of messages. 
They describe their ‘Sendex’ technique and its use.” 
—D. E. Meister. 


2166. Triandis, Harry C. (U. Illinois) Some 
determinants of interpersonal communication. 
Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 279-287.—The hypothesis that 
cognitive similarity leads to greater communication 
effectiveness is tested by the semantic differential 
technique (Osgood) applied to 30 Ss. Effectiveness 
was measured by matching the semantic differential 
of another person to the correct word. “The more 
similar the semantic profiles of a given concept, as 
judged by 2 people, the more likely it is that they 
will be able to communicate effectively about that 
concept.”"—W. W. Meissner. 


(See also Abstracts 2049, 2125, 2136, 2202, 2274, 
2836, 2844) 


EsTHETICS 


2167. Alexander, Christopher. (Massachusetts 
Inst. Technology) A result in visual aesthetics. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 357-371.—6 Ss were asked 
to sort 8 forms in a number of ways on the basis of 
overall similarity and to state their preference orders 
among the forms. 4 tentative results pertinent to 
esthetic discrimination emerged.—C. M. Franks. 


2168. Brittain, W. Lambert, & Beittel, Kenneth 
R. (Cornell U.) Analyses of levels of creative 
performances in the visual arts. J. Aesthet. art 
Crit., 1960, 19, 83-90.—College art students were 
asked to do 3 art performance tasks. 15 tests at- 
tempting to measure creativity were then given them. 
Judges scored the performance tasks on a 9-point 
scale. The paper devotes itself primarily to a discus- 
sion of the top, middle, and lower levels of perform- 
ance. The top-level products were “more complex, 
asymmetrical, containing shapes within shapes, and 
having a lack of sameness between products. The 
artist . . . [likes] variety and change . . . seeks dis- 
order, strives to change the status quo, does not con- 
form easily to restrictions .. . [uses] negative space 
. .. transparencies.” He is more spontaneous. The 
low-level drawings show literalness of theme, reliance 
on outline, symmetry, equi-balancing areas. They 
are sparse and lack spontaneity and ideas.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 


2169. Chipp, Herschel B. 


(U. California) 
Formal and symbolic factors in the art styles of 


primitive cultures. /. Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 19, 
153-166.—Certain anthropologists and psychologists 
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have attempted to explain the motivation in the pro- 
duction of primitive art objects by hypothesizing 
either that it is a need to symbolize religious mean- 
ings or it is pleasure in form. The author suggests 
that most primitive art styles have been formed 
through the functioning of both of these motivations 
“combined in widely varying proportions.”  Iilus- 
trative material is offered from the cultures of the 
Maori and the Plains Indians of North America.— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 


2170. Ekman, Gésta, & Kiinnapas, Teodor. 
Handstilars estetiska varde: En metodstudie. 
| The aesthetic value of handwriting: A methodologi- 
cal study.] Pedag. Forsk., 1960, No. 2, 67-73.--7 
handwriting specimens were presented, 2 at a time 
in all possible combinations, to 85 Ss for aesthetic 
judgment. A comparison of 2 psychophysical scaling 
methods (Thurstone’s paired comparison and Stevens’ 
ratio estimation) revealed essential agreement be- 
tween the scales —L. Goldberger. 


2171. Frumkin, Robert M. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll., Oswego) Some factors in painting 
preferences among college students: An em- 
pirical study in the sociology of art. /. hum. Re- 
lat., 1960, 9, 107-120.—Using a rating scale composed 
of 10 color slides of paintings by Mondrian, Kroll, 
Braque, Vermeer, Modigliani, Arp, Pollock, van 
Gogh, Courbet, and Benton; the Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale, Form E; and a modification of the Hollings- 
head-Redlich Index of Social Position, it was possi- 
ble to test 5 null hypotheses concerning the relation- 
ship of social class, sex, age, dogmatism, and famili- 
arity with paintings to painting preferences among 
college students. It was found that all factors were 
significant in painting preferences. (Bibliography 
on the sociology of art)—Author abstract. 


2172. Hausman, Carl R. (Kansas State U.) 
Maritain’s interpretation of creativity in art. J. 
Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 19, 215-219.—Maritain’s 
theories are criticized on a number of grounds: the 
view of the preconscious, the treatment of the motive 
for artistic creation, the account of the initial stage 
of artistic creation including the lack of a rational 
explanation of creativity, the incomplete picture of 
the second stage of creativity, the assumed relation 
between mental process and material object, and what 
is termed the 3 levels of meaning. Hausman also 
takes issue with the treatment of the work of art as 
symbol and the use of a concept such as the Illumi- 
nating Intellect—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2173. Jessup, Bertram. (U. Oregon) Taste and 
judgment in aesthetic experience. /. Aesthet. art 
Crit., 1960, 19, 53-59.—“Good taste is not innate 

. it is informed, experienced, and cultivated. . . . 
it is discriminating, broad, tolerant, and unconfused 
. it is sincere and honest. . . . is refined but at 
the same time robust, not so over-refined that it 
loses its gusto.” It must be really aesthetic, ade- 
quately perceptive, and fall within the range of 
normality. “A judgment is basically a review and 
a comparison of acts of taste.”"—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2174. Lepore, Giuseppe. Lamisura del giudizio 
estetico mediante il test di Graves. [Measuring 
aesthetical judgments with Graves’ test.] Boll. 
Psicol. appl., 1960, No. 37-39, 145-154.—An ap- 
plication of Graves’ Design Judgment Test on Italian 
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Ss. Groups of students from different curricula in 
college, high school, and vocational school were com- 
pared and significant differences obtained. Whether 
these are to be correlated with scholastic experience 
or with socioeconomic environment is not clear.— 
L. V. Steizor. 


2175. Margolis, Joseph. (U. Cincinnati) Aes- 
thetic perception. /. Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 19, 
209-213.—Aesthetic perception is defined as a “phe- 
nomenal concept, referring to an awareness of quali- 
ties, regardless of the specific mechanisms entailed 
or the specific qualities discriminated, referring to 
whatever is ‘before the mind.’ . . . It refers to the 
achievement of seeing in the largest sense, to what- 
ever we are aware of, to whatever is the content of 
our attention.”—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2176. Offer, Daniel, & Stine, Diane. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Function of music in 
spontaneous art productions. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 3, 490-503.—12 hospitalized schizophrenics, 12 
hospitalized neurotically depressed, and 12 controls 
each drew 3 drawings to stimulating, relaxing, and 
no music. 3 judges rated the 108 pastel drawings 
on 6 point scales tor color, movement, line and form, 
and pressure and on 3 point scales for level of in- 
tegration and use of space. There were 6 sessions 
according to the possible order of the 3 conditions. 
Depressed Ss responded differentially to music, 
schizophrenics to the order, and controls to both but 
to a lesser degree than either of the experimental 
groups. (22 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


2177. Portnoy, Julius. (Brooklyn Coll.) Is the 
creative process similar in the arts? J. Aesthet. art 
Crit., 1960, 19, 191-195.—Although the methods may 
differ from art to art, the psychological mechanisms 
are similar.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2178. Zink, Sidney. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Is the music really sad? J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 
19, 197-207.—An emotion has “three grades: (1) a 
middle range as exemplified by a moderate anger or 
a moderate sorrow, and containing both definite 
bodily symptoms and an awareness of quality; (2) 
an extreme of passion, as blind rage, in which the 
person is aware of little more than the violent throb 
of his organism; (3) an extreme of quality, as in the 
aesthetic objectification of emotional experience in 
life. . . . By ‘emotion’ then we mean two contrary 
tendencies of experience. Art is the extreme de- 
velopment of one of these tendencies, ‘passion’ of the 
other.”—-P. R. Farnsworth. 


(See also Abstract 1834) 
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2179. Gottesman, I. I. (U. Minnesota) The 


psychogenetics of personality. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 957.—Abstract. 


2180. Moran, L. J., Kimble, J. P., Jr., & Mefferd, 
R. B., Jr. (Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) Repetitive 
psychometric measures: Memory-For-Faces. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 407-413.—A Memory-for-Faces 
measure, with 25 alternate forms was evaluated under 
various conditions. A positive relationship of this 
measure with speed of closure, flexibility of closure, 
intelligence, and education was found. Age was 
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negatively related to the measure. Schizophrenics 
appeared inferior on this task as compared with non- 
psychiatric controls —W. B. Essman. 


2181. Roen, S. R. (U. New Hampshire) Per- 
sonality and Negro-white intelligence. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 148-150.—‘The hypotheses 
tested were confirmed: the Negro group scored lower 
on the ACB [Army Classification Battery] than did 
the whites; the Negro group manifested a greater 
lack of self-confidence than did the whites. . . . Al- 
though statements of causality cannot be made from 
the data . . . the evidence can be seen as warranting 
further research on the proposition that Negroes as 
a group, lacking support from pride in significant 
historical achievement, and developing in an environ- 
ment of negative experiences, incorporate intellec- 
tually defeating personality traits that play a sig- 
nificant role in their ability to score on measures of 
intelligence.” —G. Frank. 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


2182. Beach, H. D., & Johnston, Carl. (Dal- 
housie U., Canada) A delayed reaction test for 
humans. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 1960, 9, 11- 
21.—A series of 25 paper-and-pencil mazes of in- 
creasing difficulty was developed in 2 forms: a closed 
maze form showing the entrance, exit, blinds, and 
pathways; and an open maze form with all possible 
exits open and barriers removed. Ss studied the 
closed maze and, after a delay, attempted to repro- 
duce the correct pathway on the open maze counter- 
part. Results on 100 school children and 24 college 
students showed a curve of increasing success with 
mental age. The test is designed for study of the 
effects of frontal lobotomy on delayed reactions in 
humans.—/. Bucklew. 


2183. Crowne, Douglas P., & Marlow, David. 
(Ohio State U.) A new scale of social desira- 
bility independent of psychopathology. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 349-354—A new social desira- 
bility scale was constructed and correlated with 
MMPI scales. Comparison was made with correla- 
tions of the Edwards Social Desirability scale. The 
new scale correlated highly with MMPI scales and 
supported the definition of social desirability. Ss 
need to respond in “culturally sanctioned ways.”— 
A. A, Kramish. 


2184. Grace, D. P. 


(U. Missouri) An experi- 
mental study of the validity of Barron’s Ego 


Strength scale. 
—Abstract. 


2185. Graham, F. K., & Kendall, B.S. Memory- 
for-Designs Test: Revised general manual. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 147-188. (Monogr. 
Suppl., 1960, No. 2-VII. $2.50)—Review of the 
literature and extensive new data show that per- 
formance on MFD significantly differentiates brain- 
disordered Ss from those without brain disorder, 
and among various subgroups of patients with brain 
disorders. Test development, scoring procedure and 
interpretation are discussed, and devised norms are 
given. —C. H. Ammons. 

2186. Kilpatrick, F. P., & Cantril, Hadley. Self- 
anchoring scaling: A measure of individuals’ 
unique reality worlds. J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 
158-173.—A measuring device which utilizes self- 
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perceptions is described and illustrated—A. R. How- 
ard. 


2187. Lynn, David B. (U. Colorado School Medi- 
cine) Structured Doll Play Test (SDP): A pro- 
jective test for use with children. Denver, Colo.: 
Test Developments, 1959. 23 p—The manual “pre- 
sents an overall description of the test, specifies its 
unique features, describes its materials and the use 
of the Recording Form and Tally Sheet, and presents 
brief illustrative material.” Directions for adminis- 
tering the test are given separately in a spiral-bound 
Structured Doll Play Test (SDP) Manual of In- 
structions.—C. T. Morgan. 


2188. Mahoney, S. C. (U. Oklahoma) The 
literature empathy test: Development of a pro- 
cedure for differentiating between “good em- 
pathizers” and “poor empathizers.” Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 674.—Abstract. 


2189. Vroom, Ann L. W. (U. Michigan) A 
validation study of the Blacky Analogies Test. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 364.—Abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


2190. Alper, A. E. (U. —— An analysis 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
with institutionalized mental defectives. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4711.—Abstract. 


2191. Anselmi, Eugenia Z. Valori differenziali 
accertati negli esami psicologici, sociologici e 
medici di tre gruppi di soggetti appartenenti a 
tre zone diverse della provincia di Padova. |[Dii- 


ferences obtained in a psychological, sociological, and 
medical study of three groups of subjects belonging 
to three different zones of the province of Padova.| 
Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 26, 267-290.—The purpose of 
the study was “to determine whether, and how much, 
social and economic conditions exercise an influence 
over interest level, intelligence development, charac- 


ter structure, and... [other] conditions. . . . It was 
found that the group of subjects who live in needy 
zones and under limited economic and social condi- 
tions have no ‘tension to knowledge.’ . . . They seldom 
attain a normal level of intelligence.” (English sum- 
mary)—C. T. Morgan. 


2192. Bardet, C., Moreigne, F., & Senecal, J. 
Application du test de Goodenough a des ecoliers 
africains de 7 a 14 ans. [Application of the Good- 
enough test to African school children ages 7 to 14.] 
Enfance, 1960, No. 2, 199-208.—Drawings were ob- 
tained from 503 children at Dakar and from 247 at 
a rural educational center “in the bush” in French 
West Africa. The age range was 6-15 inclusive. 
These children yielded quotients between 70 and 100, 
but this retardation appears to be accounted for in 
part by the relative lack of educational opportunities. 
Not only is schooling started later, but also the dis- 
cordance between the French culture of the schools 
and that of the natives is believed to retard educa- 
tional growth. The developmental sequences re- 
vealed in the drawings seem to be the same as is 
found among Europeans.—S. S. Marzolf. 


2193. Bayley, Nancy. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Data on the growth of 
intelligence between 16 and 21 years as measured 
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by the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. J/. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 90, 3-15.—Sample of 33 youths previ- 
ously tested repeatedly for intelligence since infancy 
as part of Berkeley Growth Study, was administered 
WAIS at ages 16, 18, and 21. Increases in measured 
intelligence are noted at all levels of mentality and 
education found in the group and at about equal rates 
for both sexes, with the observation that some in- 
dividuals appear to reach a peak at 16 or 18, while 
others may still be developing in intelligence at age 
21.—M., Phillips. 


2194. Braen, Bernard B., & Masling, Joseph M. 
(Onondaga County Child Guidance Center, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.) Intelligence tests used with special 
groups of children. Except. Child., 1959, 26, 42- 
45.—A questionnaire was sent to various agency 
psychologists dealing with handicapped children re- 
questing information on the frequency with which 
certain tests were used for the intellectual evaluation 
of these children. The Binet, Wechsler, and Arthur 
scales, together with the Draw-a-Person test, were 
most frequently used for physically or verbally educa- 
tionally handicapped children. For infants, the Cat- 
tell and Gesell Scales were most often used, while 
with preschool children the Stanford-Binet was most 
often used. Modification of these tests through the 
questionable procedure of introducing clinical norms 
is discussed.—A. Barclay. 


2195. Broverman, Donald M. (Clark U.) Cog- 
nitive style and intra-individual variation in abili- 
ties. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 240-256.—"This study dem- 
onstrates that abilities vary within individuals as 
functions of their cognitive styles. The intra-individ- 
ual ability variations were measured through the use 
of ipsative scores . . . which reflect deviations in per- 
formance on particular tasks from the person’s gen- 
eral level of performance on a large battery of tasks. 
. .. The implications of these findings for personality 
research and stress methodology were discussed.—C. 
T. Lodge. 

2196. Kidd, Aline H. (U. Arizona 
and item analysis of the test of G; 
and the Stanford-Binet, Form L. 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 366.—Abstract. 


2197. Knapp, Robert R. The effects of time 
limits on the intelligence test performance of 
Mexican and American subjects. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 14-20.—The purpose of this study was 
to determine the effect of a time limitation on test 
scores of 2 diverse cultural groups. The Cattell 
Culture Free Intelligence Test was given to 100 male 
Mexican citizens of Spanish descent applying for 
visas to enter the United States and to 100 Americans 
who were job applicants at an aircraft corporation. 
The tests were administered so that the scores were 
obtained from groups in a power-speed and speed- 
power sequence. The results indicate that while 
both Mexican and American Ss scored higher under 
power conditions than under speed conditions, the 
difference was significantly higher for the Mexicans. 
—W. E. Hall. 

2198. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) A com- 
parative study of the intelligence of Jewish pre- 
school boys and girls of orthodox parentage. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 17-22—In a sample of 45 
male and 44 female siblings, considered to be repre- 
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sentative of a population of 1000 children, “the 1Q’s 
of the boys (118.06) was higher than that of girls 
(114.2) [but] the difference was not statistically 
significant.” (20 ref.)—C. 7. Morgan. 

2199. Maxwell, J., & A. E. G. Pilliner. The in- 
tellectual resemblance between sibs. Ann. hum. 
Genet., 1960, 24, 23-32.—‘The younger sibs of a 
random sample of 11-year-old Scottish children were 
tested individually as they reached the age of 11 
years. The average intelligence of the younger sibs 
is found to be lower than that of the original random 
sample, and explanations of this difference are dis- 
cussed. It is shown however, that if one ‘average’ 
sib is taken for each subject, then the mean score of 
these ‘sibs’ is not significantly different from that of 
[the younger sibs]. Some implications for the selec- 
tion of samples of sibs are examined, together with 
the effect of incomplete families on the estimation of 
the relationship between intelligence, test score, and 
size of sibship. . . . the correlation for 1.Q. between 
sibs is found to be of the order of r = + 0.5.”"—Au- 
thor summary. 

2200. Piaget, J. The psychology of intelligence. 
Patterson, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams, 1960. vii, 182 p. 
$1.75.—Paperback reprint of the book first published 
in French in 1947 (see 22: 2063) and in English in 
1950 (see 25: 2897).—C. T. Morgan. 

2201. Silverstein, A. B., & Fisher, Gary M. 
(Pacific State Hosp.) Reanalysis of sex differences 
in the standardization data of the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 405-406. 
—A re-analysis of sex differences in the WAIS 
standardization data was carried out using a 2-factor 
analysis of variance and correlation methods for the 
subtests. The results were in general agreement 
with those of the original analysis—W. B. Essman. 


(See also Abstracts 1736, 2059, 2077, 2250, 2263, 
2552, 2632) 
PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 

2202. Block J. Commonality in word associa- 
tion and personality. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 332.— 
Scores on the California Psychological Inventory of 
17 high commonality and 14 low commonality males 
and 16 high commonality and 16 low commonality 
females (chosen on the basis of their scores on the 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association Test) were item- 
analyzed. For both sexes results were insignificant, 
i.e, no statements differentiating the psychological 
significance of the commonality dimension emerged. 
—C. H. Ammons. 

2203. Brengelmann, J. C. 
London, England) 
objective personality evaluation. In Henry P. 
David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in 
personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 294-315.— 
Suggestions are given for increasing the precision of 
objective personality tests. These include considera- 
tion of the actual-genetic or developmental process 
of perceiving, the effects of method of scoring tests, 
and analyzing experimentally the effect of antecedent 
conditions. (31 ref.)—M. B. Mitchell. 

2204. Corotto, Loren V., & Curnutt, Robert H. 
(Napa State Hosp., Imola, Calif.) The effective- 
ness of the Bender-Gestalt in differentiating a 
flight group from an aggressive group of adoles- 
cents. /. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 368-369.—Seg- 
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regation df groups by sex showed significant differ- 
ences. Girls utilizing flight behavior tended toward 
lower B-G scores than girls reacting with agressive- 
ness. Boys reacting with aggressiveness tended to- 
ward lower B-G scores than boys reacting by running 
away. There are implications for treatment of ado- 
lescents with behavior involving aggression and flight. 
—A. A. Kramish. 


2205. Dailey, Charles A. 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.) The life history as a 
criterion of assessment. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 20-23.—Premises of personality assessment which 
are considered to be faulty are discussed as “the 
pathologic bias,” “the abstract bias,” and “the test- 
ing bias.” The life history is presented as a more 
adequate basis for assessment, and as a means of 
overcoming bias—M. M. Reece. 


2206. Dana, Richard H., & Goocher, Buell. (U. 
Nevada) Pessimism reaffirmed: A reply to Wit- 
kin. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 243-244.—Points 
raised by Witkin regarding the authors’ research 
using the Embedded Figures Test suggest that re- 
sults reported with new personality measures should 
be complete and unambiguous.—W. B. Essman. 


207. Fiske, Donald W., Cox, John A., Jr., & 
van der Veen, Ferdinand. Consistency and varia- 
bility in peer ratings. I. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1959, No. 59-37(1). v, 13 p—*“This study is de- 
signed to test the assumptions that peer and ob- 
server ratings are consistent over tasks, over groups, 
across types of traits, and over time. An additional 
goal has been to examine the reliability and nature 
of ‘variability’ scores taken from rating data. The 
primary finding is that the group making the ratings 
(either peer or observer) has a marked effect on the 
ratings. There is little effect on ratings due to type 
of work, rater role (peer or observer), or time. 
Generalized or global traits are rated more con- 
sistently from session to session than traits specific 
to behavior in the situation.”—-M. B. Mitchell. 


2208. Gross, Cecily F. (Columbia U.) Intra- 
judge consistency in ratings of heterogeneous 
persons. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 952.—Ab- 
stract. 


2209. Kogan, N., & Shelton, F. C. Differential 
cue value of age and occupation in impression 
formation. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 203-216.—2 
studies are reported in which college student Ss made 
trait inferences about stimulus persons varying widely 
in age (33 and 65 or 74 yr.) and occupation (labor 
leader, business executive, university professor). Ss 
tended to use occupational information more than 
age in a single impression situation. In a double im- 
pression situation “results strongly indicated an age 
effect, with certain traits common to the three occu- 
pations and other traits specific to one or two of the 
occupational categories. Theoretical implications of 
the findings are discussed.” —C. H. Ammons. 


2210. Lehman, Edward. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) The monster test. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 3, 535-544.—550 youngsters between 
ages 6 and 16 were asked to explain 3 other proverbs 
and “2 heads are better than 1” and to draw the 2 
heads. 2 heads on 1 body, Siamese monsters, 2 faces 
on 1 head, and an additional head detached from a 
complete figure are drawn more frequently by psy- 
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chotic than by nonpsychotic patients. More psychotic 
boys than girls gave monster responses. Normal 
responses by psychotics occurred. Normal children 
of IQ 50-70 often cannot give a verbal response but 
produce a normal drawing and can thus be differ- 
entiated from pseudodefectives. Ability to abstract, 
reality testing, and body image are expressed by the 
drawings. Comments by the patient indicate whether 
the concept produced is ego-syntonic or ego-alien.— 
L. W. Brandt. 


2211. Messick, Samuel. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Dimensions of social 
desirability. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 279-287. 
—Ss rated desirability of items representing psycho- 
logical needs. Several dimensions of desirability 
were found suggesting that equating of items on a 
single desirability scale leaves ratings uncontrolled. 
Individual differences are important in making infer- 
ences. (25 ref.)—A. A. Kramish. 


2212. Sarbin, Theodore R., Taft, Ronald, & 
Bailey, Daniel E. (U. California) Clinical infer- 
ence and cognitive theory. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1960. x, 293 p. $5.50.—Clinical 
inference is a special case of statistical inference. 
The method of processing data, from input to con- 
clusion, is looser for clinical inference than for ac- 
tuarial inference; but the materials used in making 
predictions and the kind of predictions made are the 
same. Actuarial predictions (if they are feasible) 
are more accurate than clinical predictions. The 


clinician, however, will always be needed as a meas- 
uring instrument for input cues, as an inventor of 
new diagnostic procedures, and as a therapist.—F. 


Auld, Jr. 


2213. Throne, J. M. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Face-to-face interaction and other 
factors in the clinical prediction of anxiety level. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 676.—Abstract. 


2214. Warren, Jonathan R., & Heist, Paul A. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Personality attributes 
of gifted college students. Science, 1960, 132, 330- 
337.—The sample consisted of 659 men and 259 
women whose “estimated mean and minimum I.Q.’s 
of 150 and 130, respectively . . . clearly justify desig- 
nating these students as gifted.” The Omnibus Per- 
sonality Inventory and the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values were used, among other instruments. 
“The attribute that most sharply differentiates the 
gifted of both sexes . . . from groups of unselected 
college freshmen is a strong disposition toward in- 
tellectual activity. . . . The subjects of this study 
have a stronger esthetic orientation than is commonly 
found. . . . are independent, confident, and generally 
mature in their interactions with the external world.” 
—S. J. Lachman. 


2215. Vidulich, R. N., & Bass, B. M. Relation 
of selected personality and attitude scales to the 
Famous Sayings Test. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 259- 
260.—“Correlations of the four Famous Sayings Test 
subscales with scores of several personality and atti- 
tude questionnaires for 108 Ss ranged from — .23 
to .49, and correlations among the subscales from 
16 to .67.”—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 1702, 2093, 2130, 2139, 2184, 
2341, 2349) 


Inventories 


2216. Bhagoliwal, B. S. The personality profile 
of a sample of Indian M. Sc. students on the Six- 
teen Personality Factor Questionnaire. /. Educ. 
Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 18, 322-336.—Cattell’s ques- 
tionnaire, Form A, in English, with modification of 
a few items, was administered to 50 postgraduate 
students at the University of Allahabad. The modi- 
fied form was found to be satisfactory. Comparisons 
of the personality profile of this sample were made 
with those of Indian undergraduate students who 
took a revised Hindi version of the test, and with 
American groups consisting of college students, gen- 
eral population, and eminent scientists. (17 ref.)— 
D. Lebo. 


2217. Dahlstrom, W. G., & Welsh, G. S. (U. 
North Carolina) An MMPI handbook: A guide 
to use in clinical practice and research. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: Univer. Minnesota Press, 1960. xviii, 
559 p. $8.75.—This volume includes a bibliography 
of over 1000 MMPI references, and is designed as a 
guide to clinicians and researchers. The authors de- 
scribe each scale, how it was developed, and its spe- 
cial features. Illustrative case material is a large 
part of the text. Most of the relevant studies are 
considered.—L. V. Steinzor. 


2218. Dicken, Charles F. (Stanford U.) Simu- 
lated patterns on the California Psychological In- 
ventory. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 24-31.—‘‘Five 
college student and two psychologist groups played 
roles in experiments designed to evaluate the simula- 
bility of the California Psychological Inventory... . 
The findings were interpreted in terms of the effect 
of social desirability . . . and in terms of acquies- 
cence. ... For naive Ss, the CPI appears more subtle 
by all criteria considered than the Edwards PPS, 
which was investigated in a previous study.”—M. M. 
Reece. 


2219. Gilberstadt, Harold, & Duker, Jan. (U. 
Minnesota) Case history correlates of three 
MMPI profile types. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 
361-367.—Records were selected from files to assist 
in developing a reference source for personality de- 
scriptions. Using these descriptions tend to avoid 
dependency on personal experiences and skill of the 
clinician. A trait and symptom check list was de- 
signed for profile interpretation and for classification 
for research. (15 ref.)—A. A. Kramish. 


2220. Korman, Maurice. (U. Texas Southwest- 
ern Medical School) Ego strength and conflict 
discrimination: An experimental construct valida- 
tion of the ego strength scale. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960, 24, 294~298.—47 psychiatric inpatients were 
given the MMPI, and Barron Ego Strength (Es) 
scores obtained through Hathaway and Briggs norms. 
High Es group resolved discrimination conflict more 
rapidly than low Es group. (15 ref.)—A. A. 
Kramish. 


2221. Kuethe, James L., & Hulse, Stewart H. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Pessimism as a determinant 
of the tendency to claim undesirable symptoms on 
personality inventories. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
435-438.—Ss attempted to predict the occurrence of 
a noxious auditory stimulus. 14 Ss who over-pre- 
dicted the actual frequency scored higher on the Psy- 
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2231 
chasthenia scale of the MMPI than did 14 extreme 
inderpredictors.—W. B. Essman. 

2222. Super, Donald E. (Columbia U.) L’in- 
ventaire biographique 4 choix-multiple comme 
méthode pour la description de la personnalité 
et pour le pronostic du succés. [The biographical 
inventory as a method for describing adjustment and 
predicting success.] Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 
1960, 9(1), 18-39.—Preliminary evidence of validity, 
“developed on the basis of hypothesized underlying 
traits, is provided by the work with the Career Pat- 
terns Study form of the inventory which demon- 
strated that such scales can be made internally con- 
sistent and that the resulting ‘trait’ scores can agree 
with theoretically comparable indices obtained by the 
content analysis of interviews.” (French and Eng 
lish) —C. J. Adkins, 

. Wherry, R. J., Jr. A test of new rationale 
and methodology for the forced-choice technique. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. 
MR005.13-5001, Sub. 1, No. 21. ii, 38 p—A new 
rationale for the forced-choice technique is set forth, 
tested, and found to yield accurate prediction of re- 
sults. A method is suggested for estimating the 
validity of a forced-choice item under no-bias, selec- 
tion set, and maximum bias conditions. (30 ref.)— 
L. Shatin. 


Projective Methods 


2224. Bohm, Ewald. (Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Psychodiagnostisches Vademecum: Hilfstabellen 
fiir den Rorschach-Praktiker. [| Psychodiagnostic 
vademecum: Aides for Rorschach practitioners. ] 
Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1960. xv, 166 p. 
S. Fr. 22.80.—Designed as an “aide memoire” for 
experts and as a student training device, this hand- 
book of diagnostic and prognostic signs and syn- 
dromes is avowedly limited to the evaluation of quan- 
titative aspects when the formal Rorschach protocol 
is scored in the classic Rorschach-Zulliger-Bohm 
tradition. The reader is warned that the manual is 
inappropriate in conjunction with the revised scor- 
ing suggested by Beck, Klopfer, Piotrowski, etc. (99 
ret.)—H. P. David. 


(New Jersey State Dept. Institutions & Agencies, 
lrenton) Brief projective methods in person- 
ality assessment. In Henry P. David & J. C. Bren- 
gelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in personality research 
(see 35: 761). Pp. 316-341.—“Projective techniques 
are wide-band instruments; they elicit information 
relevant to many decisions, but the information is, in 
general, less accurate than that obtained from tests 
with a very restricted bandwidth. . . . By structuring 
the interview or the projective technique one can 
reduce the bandwidth with a corresponding gain in 
fidelity. .. . In following up the hypotheses suggested 
by other, less structured procedures, the decision 
maker needs additional, highly relevant information. 
Che information must often be obtained at fairly low 
cost, and must be related to the specific decision prob- 
lem in question. At their best, brief projective meth- 
ods hold great promise of providing information 
which meets these requirements.” (108 ref.)—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

2226. Goldstone, M. H. (Yeshiva U.) The 
relationship between certain Rorschach indicators 
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and the magnitude of kinesthetic after-effect. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1254.—Abstract. 


2227. Marui, F. (Nagoya U., Japan) A norma- 
tive study of the TAT: Chiefly on emotional tone, 
outcome, and shift. Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 83- 
92.—A Japanese version of the TAT was constructed, 
using 12 pictures chosen from 35 used by Murray. 
Male and female adults totaling 761 were tested and 
their stories analyzed, by age and sex of respondent, 
according to the following categories: degree of 
structure of story, degree of positive or negative 
emotional tone, type of outcome, and shift of plot. 
Marked differences were found between the 25-64- 
year-old Ss and those either under 25 or over 65. 
A detailed report on the stories obtained will be pub- 
lished later. (English summary)—J/. Lyons. 


2228. O’Connor, Patricia A. C. (U. Michigan) 
The representation of the motive to avoid failure 
in thematic apperception. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4708.—Abstract. 


2229. Rabin, Albert I., & Haworth, Mary R. 
(Eds.) Projective techniques with children. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. xiii, 392 p. $11.75. 
—Following an introduction by A. I. Rabin, F. Hal- 
pern and M. R. Hertz review the Rorschach. Ap- 
perceptive approaches covered include the CAT (L. 
Bellak & C. Adelman), Blacky (G. S. Blum), TAT 
(J. Kagan), MAPS (E. S. Shneidman), P-F Study 
(S. Rosenzweig), and films (M. R. Haworth). H. 
Wiirsten discusses story completions, B. R. Forer 
offers word association and sentence completion meth- 
ods, and E. Fromm discourses on projective aspects 
of intelligence tesing. Graphic and artistic proc- 
edures are presented by K. Machover (human figure 
drawing), E. F. Hammer (H-T-P), and P. Elkisch 
(free art). L. B. Murphy, V. Krall, and A. G. 
Woltmann present play materials. M. R. Haworth 
and A. I. Rabin cite a host of miscellaneous tech- 
niques. In the final section, C. H. Altman comments 
on limitations, I. Sigel deals with research aspects, 
and G. F. King summarizes recent developments.— 
H. P. David. 


2230. Rappaport, S. M. An ex- 


(Temple U.) 
perimental investigation of the effects and per- 
sistence of set directed toward increasing re- 


sponses on the color variables in Rorschach. Dis- 


sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 369.—Abstract. 


2231. Rickers-Ovsiankina, Maria A. (Ed.) Ror- 
schach psychology. New York: Wiley, 1960, xvi, 
483 p. $8.50.—‘Intended primarily as contributions 
toward a theoretical basis for the Rorschach,” in- 
dividual chapters focus on research issues. M. A. 
Rickers-Ovsiankina provides an introductory synop- 
sis of psychological premises underlying the Ror- 
schach; M. R. Hertz, L. Hemmendinger, and C. P. 
Fondo focus on location; S. J. Korchin, Z. A. Pio- 
trowski, D. Shapiro, E. Bohm, and J. L. Singer 
consider determinants; E. R. Holt and J. Havel as- 
sess content; R. Kuhn and G. Murphy and L Murphy 
discuss test patterns; and J. D. Holzberg and J. G. 
Harris, Jr. review reliability and validity. Ap- 
pended is a 24-page tabular comparison by L. C. 
Toomey and M. A. Rickers-Ovsiankina of Rorschach 
scoring systems proposed by Rorschach, Binder, 
Rapaport and Schafer, Beck, Piotrowski, Hertz, and 
Klopter—H. P. David. 
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2232. Takahashi, Shigeo. (Kagawa U., Japan) 
Toei kensa ni yoru jid6 no kégekiteki k6do no 
kenkyi. [An investigation into aggressive behavior 
of children as seen through projective tests.] Jap. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 85-91.—120 children be- 
tween 11 and 12 were given TAT and the Hostile 
Sentence Completion Test (HSCT) and wrote a 
composition on their friends. Overt aggression was 
rated by their teachers. Results (a) “There was a 
significant relationship between the ratings of ag- 
gressions expressed in the compositions and the 
teachers’ ratings.” (b) There was no significant re- 
lationship between the hostile content of TAT and 
the overt aggressions. (c) “The relationship be- 
tween the HSCT and their overt behavior was curvi- 
linear... i.e., the aggressive and very nonaggressive 
children were more aggressive in the HSCT than 
those who were rated as moderately aggressive.” 
(English summary )—S. Ohwaki. 

2233. Tobias, S. (Columbia U.) Effects of re- 
inforcement of verbal behavior on response 
changes in a nonreinforced situation. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 964.—Abstract. 


2234. Zamansky, ‘Harold §., & Goldman, Alfred 
E. A comparison of two methods of analyzing 
Rorschach data in assessing therapeutic change. 
J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 75-82.—The results suggest 
that global assessment of Rorschach protocols is more 
valid than a sign approach in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of a therapeutic program.—A. F. Green- 
wald. 


2235. Zax, Melvin, & Stricker, George. (U. 


Rochester) The effect of a structured inquiry on 
Rorschach scores. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 
328-332.—75 Ss (male and female) were adminis- 
tered the Rorschach. 2 types of inquiries were used. 
Various determinants tend to be elicited according to 
test procedure. The number of FY on the highly 
structured inquiry is clinically significant. A stand- 
ardized inquiry based on frank descriptions of de- 
terminants seems desirable-—A. A. Kramish. 


2236. Zax, Melvin; Stricker, George, & Weiss, 
Jonathan H. (U. Rochester) Some effects of 
non-personality factors on Rorschach perform- 
ance. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 83-93.—Studies deal- 
ing with the influence of nonpersonality factors on 
Rorschach performance are reviewed. Both stable 
and unstable indices were identified. The authors 
emphasize clinical interaction as a significant varia- 
ble—A. F. Greenwald. 


(See also Abstracts 1998, 2187, 2436, 2519, 2584, 
2635, 2811, 2835) 


Personality Diagnosis 


2237. Cattell, Raymond B., & McMichael, Rob- 
ert E. (U. Illinois) Clinical diagnosis by the 
IPAT Music Preference Test. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960, 24, 333-341.—7 groups—organics, sociopathic 
personalities, schizophrenics, paranoids, affectives, 
psychoneurotics, and normals—were tested. The test 
has some value in diagnosis. (15 ref.)—A. A. 
Kramish. 


2238. Chance, Erika, & Arnold, Jack. (Mt. Zion 


Hosp., San Francisco, Calif. The effect of profes- 
sional training, experience, and preference for a 
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theoretical system upon clinical case description. 
Hum, Relat., 1960, 13, 195-213.—533 psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers were given the 
transcripts of 1 psychoanalytic and 1 psychotherapy 
session and were asked to describe verbalizations 
about interpersonal experiences. Significant differ- 
ences related to professional training were confined 
to judgments of the therapy case by clinicians of 
more than 10 years experience. Comparison of the 
responses of Freudian and non-Freudian psychiatrists 
showed that, with increasing experience, analytically 
trained psychiatrists put more emphasis on positive, 
passive relationships, while the reverse was true of 
the nonanalytic group. “Factors in selective observa 
tion include order of case presentation, length of ex- 
perience, membership of clinical discipline, and 
formal training in a given theory.”—IV. lV’. Meissner. 


2239. Ferracuti, Franco, & Rizzo, G. B. (U. 
Rome, Italy) Signos sobresalientes de homosex- 
ualidad en una poblacion penitenciaria feminina, 
obtenidos mediante la aplicacion de tecnicas de 
proyeccion. [Homosexuality signs in projective 
techniques in a female prison population.] Rev. Ci. 
soc., 1958, 2, 467-479.—The Rorschach, Draw-a-Per- 
son Test, and Make-a-Picture-Story Test were ad 
ministered to 40 female convicts in a Puerto Rican 
penitentiary—20 homosexuals and 20 controls. No 
significant differences were found between the 2 
groups on the DAP or MAPS, but differences in the 
mean number of Wheeler signs on the Rorschach 
were highly significant (p < .01)—C. T. Morgan. 


2240. Foster, Arthur L. The climacteric syn- 
drome: Psychological factors. Provo Pap., 1957, 
1(1), 40-60.—Psychological factors in climacteric 
disturbances were investigated by using tests or scales 
designed to measure efficiency, observable behavior, 
self-evaluation, anxiety, and depression. The Ss 
were 22 women who had been diagnosed as climac- 
teric by a private physician—lW. F. Hill. 


2241. Giffen, Martin B., Kenny, James A., & 
Kahn, Theodore C. Psychic ingredients of vari- 
ous personality types. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 
117, 211-214.—Personality types characterized by the 
traditional psychiatric labels are specified according 
to their actual ingredients on the basis of the cate- 
gories derived from the Kahn Test of Symbol Ar- 
rangement. The symbol patterns found in various 
clinical categories are illustrated —N. H. Pronko. 


2242. Ito, K. (Kyoto U., Japan) Factorial stud- 
ies on the work curve of the Uchida-Kraepelin 
Psychodiagnostic Test. Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 
103-112.—Previous factorial studies of this test, by 
Tsujioka and Soma, are criticized on the ground that 
scores were transformed into percentages in order to 
eliminate the effect of intelligence. Using raw 
scores instead, a new factor analysis with Thur- 
stone’s complete centroid method eliminated 1 cen 
troid factor found by Tsujioka. 5 factors were then 
extracted and tentatively named numerical ability, 
mental fatigue, volitional-tension, excitation, and 
second-order mental energy level. (English sum- 
mary )—J. Lyons. 

2243. Kim, I. C. 
Gestalt Test: 


groups. 
stract. 


(U. Arizona) The Bender- 
An analysis of certain clinical 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 959.—Ab- 
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2244. Kingsley, Leonard. (VA Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Wechsler-Bellevue patterns of psycho- 
paths. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 373—W-B 
difference scores and patterns do not appear useful 
for psychopaths. Wechsler’s patterns for adoles- 
cent psychopaths do not apply to adult psychopaths.— 
A. A. Kramish. 


2245. Loftus, Thomas A. (Jefferson Medical 
Coll. Philadelphia) Meaning and methods of diag- 
nosis in clinical psychiatry. Philadelphia, Pa.: Lea 
& Febiger, 1960. 169 p. $5.00.—This textbook is 
for students of psychiatry. The diagnostic concept, 
A. Meyer’s “reaction-type,” is a syndrome based upon 
description and includes hereditary-constitutional con- 
siderations. The concept avoids the problem of spe- 
cific etiology, especially that of ascribing dynamics 
in a “mental-apparatus” approach as in Freudian 
systems. History-taking and examination are con- 
sidered at length. For all of the “reaction-types,” 
differentiating criteria which may be found in the 
history and examination are placed in tabular syn- 
optic form to facilitate comparisons. Brief case pres- 
entations are followed by questions and answers.— 
FE. deT. Kooser. 


2246. Meehl, Paul. (U. Minnesota) The cog- 
nitive activity of the clinician. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 15, 19-27—Functions performed by the 
psychodiagnostician can be trichotomized: formal 
diagnosis, prognosis, and personality assessment. 
“Quite apart from the validity of current techniques 
for performing these various cognitive functions, 
their pragmatic value is open to question.” If there 
is anything that justifies the existence of the clinical 


psychologist “it is that we think scientifically about 
human behavior and that we come from a long tradi- 
tion, going way back to the very origins of experi- 
mental psychology in the study of human error, of 
being critical of ourselves as cognizing organisms 
and of applying quantitative methods to the outcomes 
of our cognitive activity.”—S. J. Lachman. 


2247. Schein, Jerome D. (Florida State U.) 
The duration of the Archimedes spiral afterimage 
in the diagnosis of brain damage. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 24, 299-306.—No support is given to 
theories that indicate brain damage causes decreased 
cortical efficiency or increased cortical inhibition. 
Duration of afterimage does not differ between brain 
damaged and other diagnostic groups. Brain dam- 
aged patients report their perception less frequently. 
(20 ref.)—A. A. Kramish. 


2248. Schwartz, Marvin, & Shagass, Charles. 
(State U. Iowa) Note on the relation between 
autokinesis and psychiatric diagnosis. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 253-257.—The amount of auto- 
kinesis measured in 95 patients with diagnoses of 
psychotic depression, neuroses, schizophrenia, and 
personality disorder did not relate to diagnosis. Pre- 
dictions based on Voth’s study were not confirmed, 
and the discrepancy is possibly due to population dif- 
ferences.—W. B. Essman. 

2249. Schwartz, Marvin, & Shagass, Charles. 
(State U. Iowa) Responses to colored and con- 
flict-inducing stimuli in a psychiatric population. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 245-252.—The admin- 
istration of Stroop’s Color-Word Interference Task 
to 4 psychiatric and 2 nonpatient groups indicates 
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that (a) “conflict” scores were highly correlated with 
age, but not with diagnosis; (b) a greater retarda- 
tion in response time to color stimuli is shown in the 
psychiatric groups. “Rigidity” and “color shock” 
are discussed.—W. B. Essman. 

2250. Tolor, Alexander; Glass, Harvey L., & 
Mermelstein, Matthew D. Rorschach card rejec- 
tion as a correlate of intelligence in children. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 71-73.—Rorschach records and 
intellectual evaluations of 268 emotionally disturbed 
children, aged 4-18 years, were studied. ‘Results 
failed to confirm the hypothesis that Rorschach card 
rejection is a correlate of intelligence in emotionally 
disturbed children.”—A. F. Greenwald. 

2251. Yamada, Akira. (Tohoku U., Japan) 
MMPI oyobi Rorschach test ni yoru seishin 
shégaisha no ruikei shidan: Seishin bunretsubyd 
oyobi shinkeish6 ni tsuite. [A typological diag- 
nosis of mentally disturbed persons by MMPI and 
Rorschach test: On schizophrenics and neurotics. | 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 92-105.—44 schizo- 
phrenic and 25 neurotic patients were classified into 
negative and positive symptom-types. These groups 
showed differences in the profile of MMPI. The 
group difference of the schizophrenics was clear in 
Piotrowski’s prognostic percept-analytic sign of the 
Rorschach test. Combining these data, schizo- 
phrenics were classified into 4 groups from the psy- 
chodynamic point of view. In the case of the neu- 
rotics, Eichler’s anxiety index was useful to separate 
the positive and negative symptom-types with con- 
siderable accuracy. (9 tables of test scores, 27 ref., 
English summary )—S. Ohwaki. 


(See also Abstracts 2520, 2527, 2585, 2670, 2671) 
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2252. Alexander, Irving E., & Adlerstein, Arthur 
M. (National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Studies in the psychology of death. In Henry P. 
David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in 
personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 65-92.— 
Groups of male Ss, 31 Princeton undergraduates and 
108 summer campers aged 5-16, showed more affect 
on a word association test to death words than to 
basal words. Boys in the latency period, 9-12, 
showed less reaction to death than the others. Death 
words produced as much affect in 25 religious Prince- 
ton men as in 25 nonreligious Princeton men. The 
defenses against these negative feelings differed, how- 
ever. “Religious subjects tend to escape to the satis- 
fying concept of an after-life. Non-religious subjects 
are more likely to banish the topic from conscious- 
ness.” (54 ref.)—M. B. Mitchell. 


2253. Altrocchi, J., Parsons, O. A., & Dickoff, H. 
(Duke U.) Changes in self-ideal discrepancy in 
repressors and sensitizers. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 61, 67-72.—Self-ideal discrepancies were 
measured in “repressors” and “sensitizers.” That 
repressors would manifest smaller self-ideal discrep- 
ancies was confirmed; not confirmed was that self- 
ideal discrepancies would change (repressors in- 
crease, sensitizers decrease) in response to therapy. 
Results were related to other findings. (19 ref.)— 
G. Frank. 


2254. Becker, W. C. (U. Illinois) Cortical in- 
hibition and extraversion-introversion. /. abnorm. 
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soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 52-66.—“This study set out 
to examine Eysenck’s hypothesis that cortical in- 
hibition is one of the bases for individual differences 
in extraversion-introversion.” A survey disclosed 
that 3 different hypothetical variables were being 
used to mean one and the same concept: cortical in- 
hibition. The 3 factors (satiation, reactive inhibi- 
tion, and basal cortical inhibition) were not found 
to be directly related to measures of extraversion and 
introversion.—G. Frank. 


2255. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) The 
judgmental process in personality functioning. 
Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 130-142.—The studies of 
projection by Sears (see 10: 5067) and Goldings 
(see 29: 5307) are interpreted by the same judg- 
mental contrast and assimilation model used in psy- 
chophysical and social judgment experiments. This 
framework, in conjunction with psychoanalytic ideas 
and recent social psychological theorizing, forms the 
basis for a tentative theory of the dynamics of para- 
noia. Because the extremely heterosexual ideal self 
serves as the judgmental standard, the real self and 
important others are judged, partly due to contrast, 
as being relatively homosexual (“projection”). 
Other aspects of paranoia are interpreted, and evi- 
dence supporting the speculations is suggested. A 
final section discusses individual differences in cate- 
gorizing tendencies, the authoritarian personality, 
and hostility displacement. (31 ref.)—D. S. Holmes. 


2256. Bramel, D. H. (Stanford U.) Some de- 
terminants of defensive projection. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21(4), 980.—Abstract. 


2257. Brodie, C. M. (U. Illinois) The prdeic- 


tion of qualitative characteristics of behavior in 
stress situations, using test-assessed personality 


constructs. 
Abstract. 


2258. Broverman, Donald M. (Clark U.) Di- 
mensions of cognitive style. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 167- 
185.—The following hypotheses were established: 
(a) Conceptually dominant (CD) Ss will be less 
distracted than perceptual-motor dominant (PMD) 
Ss on a concentration-demanding conceptual task 
(difficult arithmetic). (b) PMD Ss will be less 
distracted than CD Ss on a concentration-demanding 
perceptual-motor task (tracing a difficult pattern). 
(c) Strong automatizer (SA) Ss will be less dis- 
tracted than weak automatizer (WA) Ss on an au- 
tomatized conceptual task (simple addition). (d) 
SA Ss will be less distracted than WA Ss on an 
automatized perceptual-motor task (tracing a straight 
line). 6 Ss with extreme Stroop Word Color Inter- 
ference Test indices were selected for each of the 
following groups: (a) CD, SA; (b) CD, WA; (c) 
PMD, SA; (d) PMD, WA. These Ss were ex- 
amined on the above tasks under control and dis- 
traction conditions. Results supported Hypotheses 
a, c, and d beyond the .05 level of confidence; Hy- 
potheses b reached the .11 level in the predicted 
direction.—G. T. Lodge. 

2259. Budner, S. (Columbia U.) An investiga- 
tion of intolerance of ambiguity. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 693.—Abstract. 

2260. Chance, June Elizabeth, & Meaders, Wil- 
son. (U. North Carolina) Needs and interper- 
sonal perception. /. Pers., 1960, 28. 20¢-209.— 


Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4712.— 
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“Differences in psychological needs as described on 
the EEPS were explored for Ss markedly accurate 
or inaccurate in predicting the responses of two dis- 
similar target figures. Differences in needs were also 
compared for groups of Ss showing evidence of per- 
vading “sets” to assume similarity or dissimilarity 
between self and others in making predictions. Dif- 
ferences were obtained on a number of need scales.” 


—G. T. Lodge. 


2261. Duff, O. Lee, & Siegel, Laurence. Bio- 
graphical factors associated with academic over- 
and underachievement. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
43-46.—A criterion of achievement was computed 
for 1454 students at Miami University. This cri- 
terion was computed by subtracting the grade point 
average decile rank from the ACE decile rank for 
each student. This decile discrepancy was correlated 
with scores from the Biographical Inventory for 
Students by Siegel. The negative values were con- 
sidered underachievement and the positive values 
overachievement. It was conceded that high ability 
students have relatively little room to demonstrate 
overachievement, and the same principle holds true 
for underachievement: for students of low ability. 
Females tend to utilize ability more effectively than 
males. High ability females who overachieve con- 
form more to societal requirements and participate 
more actively in religious activities and less actively 
in aesthetic activities than do the other subgroups.— 
W. E. Hall. 


2262. Dyckman, Louise M. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The effect of shared and unshared threat upon the 
arousal and expression of aggression. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 981.—Abstract. 


2263. Esbenshade, Ann A. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Rigidity as a function of age and intelligence. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 956.—Abstract. 


2264. Feld, Sheila C. (U. Michigan) 
the origins of achievement strivings. 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4707.—Abstract. 


2265. Fisher, Gary M. An experimental ap- 
proach to the study of “localization of self.” 
Provo Pap., 1957, 1(3), 12-36.—“Ten Ss were stud- 
ied to gather some normative data on a person’s 
reproduction of nonsense symbols that are marked 
on various parts of his body. Various body parts had 
differential difficulty for all subjects and for various 
subjects individually.”—W. F. Hill 

2266. Gardner, R. W., Holzman, P. S., Klein, 
G. S., Linton, H. P., & Spence, D. P. Cognitive 
control: A study of individual consistencies in 
cognitive behavior. Psychol. Issues, 1959, 1(4), 
1-186.—60 Ss. 6 control principles (leveling-sharp- 
ening, tolerance for unrealistic experiences, equiv- 
alence range, focusing, constricted-flexible control, 
and field dependence-independence) are defined and 
14 experimental tasks used to measure them are de- 
scribed. Factor analyses of the results are reported. 
The authors discuss the relation of leveling to re- 
pression and scanning to isolation —D. Prager. 

2267. Graves, Bernice C. (U. Texas) Inter- 
relationships between some personality and de- 
cision-making variables. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4729.—Abstract. 

2268. Hamby, R. (U. Kansas) Tachistoscopic 
identification of words as a function of category 
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set, selective verbal report, mode of psychological 
defense, and generalization of threat. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1260.—Abstract. 


2269. Haughey, D. W. (Boston U.) Need con- 
flicts of pregnancy and the learning of need re- 
lated stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 958.— 
\bstract 

2270. Hurvich, M. S. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
experimental arousal and assessment of depend- 
ency motivation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 970 

Abstract 

2271. Koltuv, M. (Columbia U.) Some social 
perceptual correlates of the valence of social be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 959.—Ab- 
stract 

0779 


2272. Levy, L. H., & Dugan, R. D. (Indiana U.) 
A constant error approach to the study of dimen- 
sions of social perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 61, 21-24.—“A method was described 
for use in the study of dimensions of social percep- 
tion which consisted of the factor analysis of inter- 
correlations between trait judgments of photographs 
where each judgment was made of a different stimu- 
lus.” 4 factors were isolated, and the findings were 
related to other research on social perception and 
personality —G. Frank. 

2273. Lynn, R. (Exeter U., England) 
version, reminiscence, and satiation effects. Brit. 
!. Psychol., 1960, 51, 319-324.—Eysenck’s theory 
that extraverts accumulate reactive inhibition quickly 
and dissipate it slowly led to the following predic- 
tions which were investigated, using 40 male students 


Extra- 


is Ss, the Maudsley Personality Inventory to meas- 


ure extraversion and neuroticism, and the Archi- 
medes Spiral and an inverted alphabet printing task 
to measure inhibition: (a) a negative correlation 
between extraversion and duration of the aftereffect ; 
(b) a tendency for extraverts to see progressively 
less of the spiral aftereffect with repeated massed 
trials; (c) a tendency for extraverts to recover more 
in their perception of the aftereffect after a period 
of rest; (d) a negative correlation between the dura- 
tion of the aftereffect and a measure of reminiscence 
using the inverted alphabet printing task; (e) a posi- 
tive correlation between extraversion and reminis- 
cence; and (f) a tendency for extraverts to show 
more work decrement with massed practice on the 
inverted alphabet printing task. Predictions a, b, d, 
and e were confirmed at a statistically significant 
level, and predictions c and f produced results in the 
expected direction—C. M. Franks. 


G. L., Quartermain, D, & 
Vaughan, G. M. (Victoria U., Wellington, New 
Zealand) Taylor MAS and group conformity 
pressure. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 146- 
147.—Ss with low anxiety “tend to question their 
own judgment more but still show ‘normal con- 
formity,’ under strong pressure conditions . . . [those 
with high level of anxiety] become.somewhat hostile 
and rigid and less amenable to conformity influence. 
Some general support is thus given to the findings 

. that increase in emotional tension reduces the 
effectiveness of persuasive communications.”—G. 
Frank 

2275. Metz, J. R. (U. Michigan) An initial 
step in the development of a method for measur- 


77 


2274. Mangan, 
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ing aspects of ego strength. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4721.—Abstract. 

2276. Moore, Shirley G. (State U. Iowa) Dis- 
placement of aggression as a function of primary 
stimulus generalization. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4730.—Abstract. 


2277. Morris, J. R., Jr. (U. Oklahoma) A study 
of free association based on Collier’s theory of 
consciousness as a regulatory field. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 367.—Abstract. 


2278. Moss, C. S., & Waters, T. J. Intensive 
longitudinal investigation of anxiety in hospital- 
ized juvenile patients. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 379- 
380.—“Over a two-year period scores for 12 juvenile 
patients were obtained on the Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, Pain Apperception Test, I.P.A.T. Anxiety 
Scale, and Semantic Differential ratings of actual 
and ideal self concepts. Correlational analysis in- 
dicated that when the MMPI Lie Scale score is 
within normal limits, both the M.A.S. and I.P.A.T. 
are sensitive indicators of clinical anxiety.”-—C. H 
Ammons. 


2279. Mullin, Charles, J. (United States Naval 
Academy) Some psychological aspects of iso- 
lated Antarctic living. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 
117, 323-325.—‘Some psychological effects of iso- 
lated group living in the Antarctic are described. It 
would appear that the cold, danger, and hardship are 
not major stresses. The most important psycho- 
logical stresses appear to be: First, the problem of 
individual adjustment to the group; second, and more 
subtly acting, the relative ‘sameness’ of the milieu; 
and third, the absence of certain accustomed sources 
of emotional satisfaction.”"—N. H. Pronko. 


2280. Newbigging, P. L. (McMaster U., Canada) 
Personal values and response strength of value- 
related words as measured in a pseudo-perceptual 
task. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 38—44.—After 
they repeatedly pronounced each of 12 words selected 
so that 2 were related to each of the 6 value areas 
on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Scale, Ss were in- 
structed to identify on each trial which one of these 
words was briefly flashed. If they could not see it 
clearly they were to guess. Actually a blank card 
was exposed each time for .02 sec. Ss gave more 
words related to their dominant value area, compared 
to their nondominant areas. “The results are in- 
terpreted as showing the importance of response 
strength as a determinant of recognition thresholds.” 
—R. S. Davidon. 

2281. O’Donnell, W. F., Jr. (U. Washington) 
The effects of individual differences and hostility 
arousal on the expression of hostility in a verbal 
conditioning situation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4723.—Abstract. 

2282. Ormont, L. R. (Columbia U.) Tendency 
to differentiate in perceiving others as related to 
anxiety and adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 960.—Abstract. 

2283. Prothro, E. T. (American U. Beirut, Leba- 
non) Patterns of permissiveness among pre- 
literate peoples. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 
151-154.—“In order to ascertain the generality of 
norms of permissiveness in child rearing, data .. . 
on primitive cultures from all parts of the world were 
examined by the use of factor analysis. It was found 
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that there were three relatively unrelated dimensions 

of permissiveness: orality-sexuality, independence- 
anality, and aggression. . . . the patterning of child 
rearing norms might be explained in terms of con- 
scious motives of parents, ecological variables, or 

even the concerns of the individual ethnographers.” 
-G. Frank. 


2284. Quevillon, Naomi M. (U. Minnesota) 
Semantic behavior of three different personality 
groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 242.—Ab- 
stract. 


2285. Rosen, M. H. (New York U.) The re- 
lationship between unevenness of cognitive func- 
tioning as derived from verbal-spatial discrepancy 
scores and measures of personality functioning. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4724.—Abstract. 


2286. Saul, Leon J. (U. Pennsylvania) The de- 
velopment and dynamics of personality. (2nd ed.) 
Emotional maturity. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1960. xxi, 393 p. $6.50.—Using the premise 
that emotional maturity is the goal of a healthy, well 
adjusted personality the author presents a develop- 
mental theory of personality based upon the general 
principles of psychoanalysis. It combines the bio- 
logical, sociological, and psychological observations 
in order to show the basic avenues of normal develop- 
ment. The dynamics underlying normal process of 
maturation and examples illustrating unhealthy de- 
velopment are described. Graphs and charts are used 
as visual aids for better understanding of theoretical 
implications. (123 ref.)—Il’. J. Bieliauskas. 


Social 


2287. Schulberg, H. C. 
perceptions and personality descriptions of au- 
thoritarian, nonauthoritarian, and agreeable in- 


(Columbia U.) 


dividuals. Dissertation 


stract. 


2288. Schulman, J. H. (Columbia U.) The re- 
lationship of manifest anxiety to the pain reaction 
in low stress and high stress situations. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 963.—Abstract. 


2289. Sivley, R. B. (George Peabody Coll. Teach- 
ers) Relationship between level of personality 
functioning and response to delayed auditory feed- 
back. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 672.—Abstract. 


_ 2290. Speal, S. A. (Vanderbilt U.) The rela- 
tionship of phenomenological empathy to certain 
personality and interpersonal variables. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 675.—Abstract. 


2291. Stern, M. (U. Missouri) The relation be- 
tween alternative thinking and adjustment. is- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 244.—Abstract. 


2292. Stone, T. E. (New York U.) The effect 
of anxiety on fantasy. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
963.—Abstract. 


2293. Strayer, F. K. (U. Southern California) 
Empathy and social perception. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 21, 244.—Abstract. 


2294. Strickland, L. H., Jones, E. E., & Smith, 
W. P. (U. North Carolina) Effects of group sup- 
port on the evaluation of an antagonist. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 73-81.—“The present 
experiment was concerned with variations in person 


Abstr., 1960, 20, 4725.—Ab- 
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perception as a function of the perceiver’s role in 
instigating a stimulus person to hostility.”” Percep- 
tion of the stimulus person was manipulated by ex- 
perimentally determining information feedback con- 
cerning acceptance of ideas by a group of which S 
was a part. Interpersonal perception was seen to be 
a function of inner (individual) as well as outer 
(socially determined) criteria. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of their implication for studies on 
person perception and in light of cognitive and frus- 
tration-aggression theories—G. Frank. 


2295. Sweetbaum, H. A. (U. Pennsylvania) A 
comparison of the effects of introversion-extro- 
version and anxiety of conditioning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1266.—Abstract. 


2296. Thompson, David D., Spivack, George, & 
Levine, Murray. (Devereux Found., Devon, Pa.) 
The experience of time as a determinant of self- 
control. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 563-566.— 
An overestimation of time intervals is hypothesized 
to decrease self-control, an underestimation to in- 
crease inhibition. 24 female Ss were placed into 2 
experimental groups (El and E2) and 1 control 
group (C). All were instructed to write “abc” as 
slowly as possible in 1 stroke. All were asked to 
attend to 2 sets of time intervals of 15, 30, and 60 
sec. El were told that the intervals had been 20, 40, 
and 80 sec.; E2 10, 20, and 40; and C were asked to 
tell E when 15, 30, and 60 sec. were up. All were 
to repeat the slow writing task. El mean score de- 
creased. E2 and C mean scores increased. Sub- 
jective time was shown to be useable as an inde- 
pendent variable—L. W. Brandt. 


2207. Videbeck, R. (U. Nebraska) Self-con- 
ception and the reactions of others. Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 351-359.—This study supports “the general 
view that self-conceptions are learned, and that the 
evaluative reactions of others play a significant part 
in the learning process.” The differential effects of 
approval and disapproval were interpreted as “a func- 
tion of an interaction between the subject's initially 
anchored self-rating and the objective scale value of 
the approval or disapproval implied in the other’s 
reaction.” Also supported is “the hypothesis that 
one’s self-conception is an organization of discrete 
self-ratings which are unitized by the principle of 
stimulus generalization.”"—H. P. Shelley. 


2298. Walker, G. (U. Washington) Social pres- 
sure, repression, and cognitive transformation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4726.—Abstract. 


2299. Weinberg, Jon R. (State U. Iowa) The 
effects of degree and personalization of failure on 
performance. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 266-278.—“Per- 
sonalization was defined as the extent to which fail- 
ure instructions were intended to disturb... S [ina 
verbal speed task], while degree was defined as S’s 
percentile rank in a fictitious norm group.” 4 fail- 
ure groups represented combinations of personal or 
impersonal failure in mild or severe degree; a neu- 
tral control group was also used. “.. . severe failure 
led to greater variability within groups than did 
mild failure. Personalization did not affect varia- 
bility. The analyses of variance indicated failure in 
general, as contrasted with nonfailure, led to superior 
performance for men but not for women, and this 
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difference was attributable to the nonfailure groups. 

. . The hypothesis was suggested that failure may 
produce improvement in simple speed tasks and 


decrement in complex tasks.” (18 ref.)—G. T. 
Lodge. 


__ 2300. Weiner, I. B. (U. Michigan) The ego- 
ideal, defensive style, and achievement-related be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4727.—Ab- 
stract. 


2301. Wiggenhorn, Allan H. An investigation 
of changes in human figure drawing as a function 
of changes in the “self-concept.” Provo Pap., 1957, 
1(4), 15-37.—A group of college sophomores were 
studied to determine whether or not the self-concept 
as measured by a modified DAP test could be changed 
by the introduction of stress and reinforcement 
False norms relating to a personality test were pre 
sented to the 2 experimental groups, the stress group 
being given low norms, the reinforcement group high 
norms. On a redrawn figure the stress group showed 
several changes in the drawing corresponding to 
lowered self-concept as measured by personal rank- 
ing sheets. The reinforced group showed no appre- 
ciable change nor did the control group.—W. Hill. 


2302. Wilder, D. H. (Boston U.) An experi- 
mental study of the concept of negation. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1960, 21, 964.—Abstract. 


2303. Zigler, Edward, & Yospe, Leonard. (U 
Missouri) Perceptual defense and the problem 
of response suppression. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 220- 
239.—The difference in recognition thresholds be- 
tween taboo and neutral words was investigated. 
Recognition thresholds were obtained by a verbal re- 
port method or by a checking method from tachis- 
toscopic exposures of increasing duration. “It was 
assumed that response suppression would operate in 
the verbal report condition but not in the checking 
condition.” 2 groups of college students were used 
as Ss. Findings confirmed predictions that “(a) the 
recognition thresholds for the taboo words in both 

. conditions will be higher than . . . for neutral 
words, and (b) the recognition threshold for both 
taboo and neutral words will be higher in the verbal 
report condition.” (55 ref.)~—G. T. Lodge. 


2304. Zilaitis, V. (Boston U.) Relationship of 
consistency in self-perception to judgment con- 
fidence. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 965.—Ab- 
stract. 


2305. Zuckerman, Marvin; Norton, James, & 


Sprague, David S. (Indiana U. Medical Center, 
Indianapolis) Acquiescence and extremes sets and 
their role in tests of authoritarianism and paren- 
tal attitudes. In Social aspects of psychiatry, Psy- 
chiat, res. Rep., 1958, No. 10. Pp. 28-45.—Response 
sets were measured by using positive and reversed 
forms of the F-scale and the Parental Attitude Re- 
search Instrument with 88 student nurses as Ss. 
Forced choice and projective personality tests were 
used along with a sociometric choice to assess rele- 
vant personality traits. “The general conclusion was 
that although there is a relationship between acquies- 
cence and authoritarianism, acquiescence introduces 
another dimension of personality, ‘Compliancy-Re- 
belliousness,’ so that the ‘Acquiescent Authoritarian’ 
may be quite different in personality and behavior 
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from the ‘Non-Acquiescent Authoritarian.’ ”—R. 

Kaelbling. 

(See also Abstracts 1653, 1665, 1667, 1674, 
1725, 1808, 1838, 1994, 1997, 2000, 2024, 
2107, 2111, 2115, 2119, 2195, 2228, 2240, 
2537, 2600) 


1690, 
2065, 
2321, 
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2306. Abraham, Karl. Compléments 4 la théorie 
du caractére anal. [Additions to the theory of the 
anal character.] Rev. Franc. psychanal., 1960, 24, 
187-205.—A translation of the original German 
article (see Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1923, 9, 26-47).— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2307. Blum, Gerald S. (U. Michigan) Psycho- 
analytic behavior theory: A conceptual frame- 
work for research. In Henry P. David & J. C 
Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in personality re- 
search (see 35: 761). Pp. 107-138.—Academic psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis are both used in devising 
an electronic type model for behavior. It includes 
input (stimulus), activation of memory traces, proc- 
essing of ideas, and output (behavioral response ) 
The Blacky test is used as an example. Emphasis 
on the anxiety potential is the chief contribution from 
psychoanalysis—M. B. Mitchell. 


2308. Béhm, Felix. Uber den Weiblichkeits- 
komplex des Mannes. [On the male femininity 
complex.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 38-59.—The pas- 
sivity of the male infant and little boy tends to be 
reinforced by difficulties during the oedipal period 
He may then assume a diversionary homosexual role 
in relation to the father, accompanied by guilt feel- 
ings that are of oedipal derivation. Vestiges of such 
feminine identifications in the male are to be found 
in breast envy, birth envy, and resentment toward 
women. Clinical illustrations. (Reprinted from /nt 
Z. Psychoanal., 1930, 16, 185-209)—E. W. Eng 


2309. Bowlby, J. Separation anxiety. /nt. / 
Psycho-anal., 1960, 41, 89-113.—When a child's 
clinging, crying, and other attaching behavior trends 
are elicited in the absence of a mother symbol to 
satisfy these drives, separation anxiety results. This 
anxiety is seen, therefore, to be a type of primary 
anxiety, which occurs whenever an instinct is aroused 
in the absence of a means of termination (i.e., satis- 
fying) the drives released by the instinct.—G. lias. 


2310. Devereaux, G. Retaliatory homosexual 
triumph over the father. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 
41, 157-161.—Author believes that the oedipal fan- 
tasy also involves a homosexual triumph over the 
feminized father. Cites a patient’s dream to demon- 
strate that this homosexual attack upon the father 
is the result of presumed earlier homosexual aggres- 
sions by the father against the son.—G. Elias. 


2311. Frank, G. H. Why Oedipus. Psychol 
Rep., 1960, 7, 287-288.—“A rationale is offered for 
the development of the Oedipal phase in terms of the 
frustration of libidinal needs during the pre-Oedipal 
period. It is suggested that the father becomes the 
legatee of unacceptable feelings of hostility displaced 
from the mother and that the seeking of another ob- 
ject upon whom to cathect the aggressive impulses 
itself creates the structure for the Oedipal triangle.” 


—C. H. Ammons. 
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2312. Kubie, L. S. Practical and theoretical 
aspects of psychoanalysis. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1961. xvii, 258 p. $1.85.—A paperback 
edition, with some revisions and new material, of a 
book originally published in 1950 (see 24: 3486).— 
C. T. Morgan. 


2313. Langman, Lauren. Adlerian thought in 
Asch’s social psychology. J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 
16, 137-145.—‘Striking parallels” are noted in the 
views of Adler and Asch. That these views “were 
independently arrived at, may attest to the validity 
of each.”—A. R. Howard. 


2314. Mendelsohn, G. A. (U. Michigan) Ex- 
periments on the psychoanalytic mechanism of 
isolation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4721.—Ab- 
stract. 


2315. Mummery, W. J. (U. Oklahoma) An in- 
vestigation of conformity as it relates to ways of 
handling hostility. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
241.—Abstract. 


2316. Sarr6é, Ramon. L’interpretation du mythe 
d’Oedipe chez Freud et chez Heidegger. [The in- 
terpretation of the Oedipus myth according to Freud 
and to Heidegger.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 
1960, 8, 266-289.—To Freud, the Oedipus complex 
was given the meaning of a real crime and implied 
true guilt. This deeply pessimistic and disparaging 
concept of the human personality has been fading. 
According to Heidegger, Oedipus becomes the hero 
who goes too far in his passion for truth and suffers 
punishment by the gods for his audacity. The ana- 


lyst’s effort to discover the unconscious is comparable 
to the exploit of Oedipus —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2317. Searles, Harold F. 
tarium, Rockville, Md.) The nonhuman environ- 
ment. New York: International Univer. Press, 1960 
xvii, 446 p., $7.50—This book treats (a) the psy- 
chological meaning of the nonhuman constituents of 
the environment (nature, animals, and cultural arti- 
facts) and (b) deals with the significance of the non- 
human environment for persons with profound psy- 
chological disturbances. The book begins with a 
theory of the attitudes of the normal individual, tak- 
ing him from subjective oneness with the nonhuman 
environment to differentiation and mature object rela- 
tions. In pathological states this kind of relationship 
is lost through regression. Later sections of the book 
deal with the reaction of patients to other persons as 
being nonhuman, the substitution of interpersonal 
needs through the nonhuman environment, and with 
related transference and counter-transference prob- 
lems.—F. Wyatt. 


(Chestnut Lodge Sani- 


2318. Seidmann, Peter. Der Weg der Tiefen- 
psychologie in geistesgeschichtlicher Perspektive. 
[The path of depth-psychology from the perspective 
of the history of the mind.] Ziirich & Stuttgart, 
Switzerland: Rascher, 1959. 240 p. S.Fr. 16—The 
theories of the mind and the consequent therapies of 
Freud, Adler, Jung, and Binswanger; and the phi- 
losophies of man of Nietzsche, Pestalozzi, Klages, 
Jaspers, and Heidegger are presented, discussed, and 
compared in the light of the democratization proc- 
ess expressed in the French revolution and in the 
light of the 19th century development of scientific 
thought—L. W. Brandt. 


AND ABILITIES 35: 2312-2323 

2319. Straus, Erwin W. Phenomenology of re- 
membering and infantile amnesia. Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom., 1960, 8, 334-351.—The. engram 
theory does not explain the “mnestic” functions; in- 
deed it hinders understanding. In remembrance 2 
measures of time are involved; the act of remember- 
ing belong to the present, the remembrance to the 
past. The subject of remembering is neither a brain 
passing from one condition to another in the objec- 
tive order of time, nor a consciousness in which one 
individual’s experience follows another. It is a hu- 
man being who forms his life history within the 
temporal horizon of personal time. Human life 
evolves on the levels of biological need and signal 
events. Corresponding are 2 modes of remembering 
and forgetting: the familiar and repeatable, and the 
new and unique. The growing whole makes an in- 
fantile amnesia inevitable—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2320. Weiss, Edoardo. The structure and dy- 
namics of the human mind. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1960. xix, 472 p. $8.75.—A psychoanaly- 
tic textbook contrasting Federn’s concept of the ego 
with Freud’s. The concepts of Hartmann et al., 
French, Klein, and others are discussed. Some of 
the author’s own concepts are introduced. Some 
biographical data about Federn are given in the in- 
troduction —L. W. Brandt. 


2321. Wiemers, Irene. The autonomy of the 
ego: History of the concept. Provo Pap., 1957, 
1(1), 61-77—The history of the origin and func- 
tioning of the ego is traced from Freud’s original 
writings to the changes in his later views, including 
the elaboration of Freud's views by Hartmann and 
Rapaport as well as the writings on this subject by 
Anna Freud. Brief reference is made to the work 
of Dr. Katherine Wolfe including the Topeka study 
and the Denver study. Reference is also made to 
the work of Rank, Adler, Cantril, Woodworth, All- 
port, and James. Special emphasis is made upon the 
shift in the interpretation of the relationship of the 
ego to the id—W. Hill. 


Wolpe, Joseph, & Rachman, Stanley. (U. 
Virginia School Medicine) Psychoanalytic “evi- 
dence”: A critique based on Freud’s case of little 
Hans. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 135-148.— 
Freud’s “The Case of Little Hans” is reexamined 
and reevaluated. It is shown that “although there 
are manifestations of sexual behavior on the part of 
Hans, there is no scientifically acceptable evidence 
showing any connection between this behavior and 
the child’s phobia for horses; that the assertion of 
such connection is pure asumption; that the elaborate 
discussions that follow from it are pure speculation ; 
and that the case affords no factual support for any 
of the concepts listed by Glover.”—N. H. Pronko. 


2323. Zilboorg, Gregory. Individualism, per- 
sonalism, and existentialism. Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom., 1960, 8, 261-—266.—Freud returned the in- 
dividual person to psychiatry. He is in some cir- 
cles becoming lost again in test batteries and ‘“‘ma- 
turity” and “ego” concepts. If values are not ex- 
cluded and the existentialist approach is made within 
a frame of reference that does not omit the trans- 
cending aspects of the human person, then we deal 
with the most fruitful aspect of existentialist psy- 
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chotherapy which truly saves the human person as 
an autonomous individual—G. Rubin-Radson. 


(See also Abstracts 1432, 2014, 2047, 2085, 2286, 
2346, 2579) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


2324. Malmo, Robert B. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada) Activation: A neuropsychological di- 
mension. In Recent advances in neuro-physiologi- 
cal research, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1959, No. 11. Pp. 
86-111.—By means of polygraph studies it is dem- 
onstrated: “(a) Activation has no steering function 
in behavior. (b) It is considerably broader than 
emotion. (c) Activation is not a state that can be 
inferred from knowledge of antecedent conditions 
alone, because it is the product of an interaction be- 
tween internal conditions such as hunger or thirst, 
and external cues. (d) Activation does not fit very 
well into the S-R formula. It is a phenomenon of 
slow changes, of drifts in level with a time order of 
minutes (even hours) not of seconds or fractions 
thereof. (e) Activation is a quantifiable dimension 
and the evidence indicates that physiological meas- 
ures show a sufficiently high intraindividual con- 
cordance for quantifying this dimension.”—R. Kael- 
bling. 


2325. Smith, Donald E. P. (U. Michigan) 
Serum correlates of perceptual errors in problem 
readers. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 300.—Serum 
tests for 7 determinations were made for a group of 
“explosive,” retarded readers; and for a total of 56 
measures, 16 were “abnormal” and 9 “borderline.” 


In a behaviorally more extreme subgroup the pattern 
revealed by serum tests suggests a subclinical hypo- 


parathyroidism.—W. B. Essman. 


(See also Abstracts 2254, 2667) 


THERAPY, GUIDANCE, & MENTAL HEALTH 


2326. Masserman, Jules H. (Ed.) (Northwest- 
ern U.) Biological psychiatry. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1959. xvi, 338 p. $9.75.—“The pro- 
ceedings of the scientific sessions of the Society of 
Biological Psychiatry, San Francisco, May, 1958.” 
Divided into 5 main parts: “Neuroanatomy and Phy- 
siology,” “Clinical Research,” “Psychopharmacologic 
Research,” “Drugs in Psychiatric Therapy,” and 
“Evaluations and Discussion.”—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstract 1497) 


Medical Therapy 


2327. Delgado, Honorio. 
miento de las depresiones. [On the treatment of 
depressions.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1960, 23, 
157—164.—Depressions are classified into 5 groups: 
melancholy of manic-depressive psychosis, including 
involutional forms; endoreactive dysthymia; reac- 
tive or neurotic depressions; chronic or periodic 
background depressions; and secondary or symp- 
tomatic depressions. Management of each type is 
reviewed, particularly the use of electric shock and 
new psychotropic drugs.—R. M. Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 2182, 2382) 


Acerca del trata- 
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Drug Therapy 
2328. —_—_——. Symposium international sur le 
haloperidol. [International symposium on_halo- 
peridol.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 152 
p.—The whole issue includes 17 papers discussing the 
efficacy of haloperidol. A discussion as well as a 
bibliography is presented.—)l’. Sanua. 


2329. Abramson, Harold A. (Ed.) (Princeton, 
N.J.) The use of LSD in psychotherapy: Trans- 
actions of a conference on d-lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (LSD-25). New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, 1960. 304 p. $5.00.—This conference 
of 25 leading people involved in the use of LSD met 
at Princeton in a Macy foundation meeting to pool 
experiences on the use of this drug in psychotherapy. 
Topics like psychoanalytic psychotherapy with LSD, 
the nature of the psychological response to the drug, * 
and the study of communication processes under LSD 
make up some of the foci for this conference. In 
addition, the appendix includes a verbatim account 
of psychotherapy with someone under the drug.—F. 
J. Goldstein. 


2330. Casey, Jesse F., Bennett, Ivan F., Lind- 
ley, Clyde J., Hollister, Leo E., Gordon, Mordecai 
H., & Springer, Norton N. (VA Central Office, 
Washington, D.C.) Drug therapy in schizophrenia. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 210-220.—"A 
large cooperative study involving 692 men with 
schizophrenic reactions hospitalized in 37 Veterans 
Administration neuropsychiatric hospitals was under- 
taken to determine the relative effectiveness of chlor- 
promazine, promazine, phenobarbital, and placebo. 
Controls included random assignment of treatments, 
use of the double-blind technique for drug adminis- 
tration, and provision for similar conditions of treat- 
ment. Chlorpromazine was found to be sig- 
nificantly better in reducing total morbidity of pa- 
tient groups treated with this drug over a 12-week 
period than were any of the other three agents.” — 
C. T. Morgan. 


2331. Deberdt, R. Expérimentation clinique et 
études “double Blind” du R 2028 en psychiatrie. 
[Clinical experimentation and double-blind studies of 
R 2028 in psychiatry.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 
1960, 60, 663-676.—". . . three groups, each of 10 
patients, were treated respectively with placebos, 200 
mg. chlorpromazine, 40 mg. R 2028 (4’-fluoro-4-(4’- 
(2”-methoxypheny]l )-piperazino)-butyrophenone) all 
of them remaining previously without drugs, during 
a week. Placebos proved yseless, R 2028 proved to 
be a little superior. A second study was then made 
on two groups of 15 patients both of them having 
been treated during two weeks by a standard treat- 
ment of 300 mg. chlorpromazine a day. This treat- 
ment was continued in one group, the other receiving 
instead 50 mg. R 2028 a day. This experiment 
proved that both drugs have a similar action.”—V. 
Sanua. 


2332. Diamond, Leon S., & Marks, John B. 
(VA Hosp., American Lake, Wash.) Discontinu- 
ance of tranquilizers among chronic schizophrenic 
patients receiving maintenance dosage. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 247-251—“Of forty chronic 
schizophrenic patients on maintenance dosage of one 
of two phenothiazine tranquilizers, half were put on 
placebos in a double-blind design. At three months 
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there was a tendency for the placebo group to show 
deterioration relative to the medication subjects but 
at six months the superiority of the medication group 
was definite both in terms of psychiatrists’ ratings 
and in terms of ward behavior ratings.”"—N. H. 
Pronko, 

2333. Freedman, L. Z. “Truth” drugs. Scient. 
American, 1960, 202(3), 145-154.—The plant sources 
and chemical structure of “truth” drugs are described 
along with their use in criminology and psychiatry. 
Although they cannot force the truth from criminals, 
they do “facilitate access to psychological reality.” — 
C. T. Morgan. 

2334. Friedhoff, A. J., & Alpert, Murray. (New 
York U. Coll. Medicine) The effect of chlorprom- 
azine on the variability of motor task performance 
in schizophrenics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
110-116.--A finger-tapping test was administered to 
15 normal Ss, 15 schizophrenic patients treated with 
placebo, and 15 schizophrenics treated with chlor- 
promazine. Results showed increased heterogeneity 
in performance for the placebo group and decreased 
heterogeneity for the chlorpromazine-treated group. 
Implications of these and other findings are discussed. 
—WN. H. Pronko. 


2335. Jacobs, R. Experimentation clinique du 
haloperidol (R1625) en psychiatrie. [Clinical ex- 
perimentation with haloperidol in psychiatry.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 560-575.—Haloperi- 
dol was given to 200 psychotic patients for a period 
of 18 months. Results were generally favorable. 35 
patients improved enough to be discharged. The 


neuroleptic effect induced by administration of initial 
moderate doses appears to have an additional thera- 
peutic value—V. Sanua. 


2336. Lippert, E. Stérungen der Konzentra- 


tionsfahigkeit bei Schulkindern. [Concentration 
disturbances in school children.] Acta paedopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 27, 112-117, 148-151.—At the basis of 
disturbances of concentration is the organic syn- 
drome of fatigue. The psychiatric picture corre- 
sponds to a schizoid reaction. Drug therapy, educa- 
tional therapy, and occasional inpatient treatment 
are indicated.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2337. Oken, Donald; Grinker, Roy R., Heath, 
Helen A., Sabshin, Melvin, & Schwartz, Neena. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Stress re- 
sponse in a group of chronic psychiatric patients: 
Special reference to the use of curare as a stress- 
ful stimulus. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 451- 
466.—The Ss were 10 depressed males. Their usual 
response to stress was avoidance. On 2 consecutive 
days 30-minute stress periods were produced by an 
interview not permitting avoidance (since the patients 
were told that they could not continue remaining in 
their dependent states) and by curare injection on 
one day to block muscular activity. Physiological 
measurements revealed stress responses limited, how- 
ever, to the stress period. Curare administration did 
not effect much change. The patients proved to be 
capable of affective responses. (25 ref.)—L. W. 
Brandt. 

2338. Olson, Gordon W., & Peterson, Donald B. 
(Anoka State Hosp., Minn.) Sudden removal of 
tranquilizing drugs from chronic psychiatric pa- 
tients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 252-255.— 
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“This study investigated the effects of sudden in- 
terruption of chemotherapy in 127 chronic hospi- 
talized psychiatric patients. The results indicated 
that 70 per cent of this group could remain drug-free 
for one month without negative effects, and that 
reintroduction of chemotherapy, when indicated, was 
as effective as had been the initial drug. Also, the 
presence of distress was contraindication to drug 
removal in the majority of cases, but not all. Finally, 
the results showed that when personnel found no 
overt indication for re-introduction of drugs, subtle 
or gradual deterioration did not occur up to six 
months following drug removal.”—N. H. Pronko. 


2339. Overall, John E., & Gorham, Donald R. 
Factor space D? analysis applied to the study of 
changes in schizophrenic symptomatology during 
chemotherapy. J. clin. exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 
187-195.—A factor-analytic method of multivariate 
analysis was applied to data in a drug evaluation 
study. Two dimensions of change were identified: 
improvement in ward behavior and improvement in 
mental processes. (French and Spanish summaries) 
—S. Kavruck. 

2340. Paquay, J., Arnould, F., & Burton, P. 
Etude clinique du R 2028 en psychiatrie. [Clini- 
cal study of R 2028 in psychiatry.] Acta neurol. psy- 
chiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 677-682.—“R 2028 (4’-fluoro- 
4-4’-(2”-methoxyphenyl) piperazino-butyrophenone ) 
tried for six months in a mental hospital had the fol- 
lowing physical effects: pronounced disorders of the 
circulation but lesser extrapyramidal effects than 
haloperidol. The mental activity is satisfactory, 
without having, however, produced cures. The drug 
appears to be an interesting neuroleptic because of 
the obtained sedation; combined with haloperidol it 
gave marked sedation in idiots and imbeciles. It is 
less powerful than haloperidol in hallucinations and 
deliria.”—V. Sanua. 


2341. Royo, D., & Martin, F. (Inst. Epileptiques 
Lavigny, France) Modifications d’un trouble de 
la fonction visuo-motrice de structuration en 
cours de traitement chez un enfant sourd-muet 
élipleptique. [Treatment-induced changes in defec- 
tive perceptuo-motor organization in a deaf-mute epi- 
leptic child.) Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 113-121.— 
With change in anticonvulsive medication a 10-year- 
old epileptic deaf-mute showed significant improve- 
ment in performance on the Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test and Rey’s Complex Figure—M. L. 
Simmel. 


2342. Saavedra, Alfredo; Mariategui, Javier, & 
Boggiano, Luis. La imipramina en los estados de- 
presivos. [The use of imipramine in depressive con- 
ditions.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1960, 23, 195- 
228.—A report of the results of the use of imipramine 
(tofranil) treatment on 40 depressives. Good re- 
sults were reached in 77.5% of the cases. Caution is 
recommended in its use with patients having cerebral 
arteriosclerosis.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2343. Sorel, L. Action antiépileptique éxperi- 
mentale et clinique du Zarontin. [Experimental 
and clinical antiepileptic action of Zarontin.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 551-559.—‘Thirty- 
five patients unimproved by any classical therapy 
were given during a period from three months to one 
year, 250 mg. to 1 gr. of Zarontin daily (P.M. 671, 
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Parke and Davis). Thirty of them presented an 
epilepsy of centroencephalitic origin, either genuine 
petitmal, or myoclonical syndrome. Four improved 
strikingly, 18 showed a fair improvement and eight 
remained unchanged. The E.E.G. trace showed im- 
provement in 10 of the 30 cases, but none was nor- 
malized. Five cases, suffering from epilepsy that was 
not centroencephalitic, had no benefit by the therapy.” 
V. Sanua. 


2344. Waelkens, J. Le R 1647 dans les états 
dépressifs. [R 1647 in depressive states.] Acta 
neurol, psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 576-583.—“The au- 
thor reports the results obtained with R 1647, 4-(4’- 

phenyl -2’: 3’: 5’: 6’-tetrahydropyridino ) 4’ -methoxy 
Obuty rophenone hydrochloride (new original com- 
pound of the Research Laboratorium Dr. C. Janssen, 
Beerse, Belgium) in the ambulatory treatment of 50 
patients with depressions of the most various etiology. 
rreatment, which was fixed at the average dose of 60 
to 120 mg. orally daily, was continued for periods 
varying from six weeks to over six months. The 
drug proved successful (50% cures) in calming af- 
fective disorders and improving disposition. Best 
results were obtained in gag depressions and 
neurotic depressions.”—V. Sanua. 


(See also Abstracts 1810, 1818, 1824, 2348) 


Shock Thet apy 


2345. Green, Martin A. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N.Y.) Relation between threshold and du- 


ration of seizures and electrographic change dur- 
ing convulsive therapy. J. nerv. 


ment. Dis., 1960, 
131, 117-120.—No relationship was observed between 
the threshold strength for initial ECT treatment of 
39 patients and the degree of delta change in serial 
EEGs during the course of treatment—N. H. 
Pronko. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


2346. Binswanger, Ludwig. Daseinsanalyse und 
Psychotherapie. [Dasein analysis and psychother- 
apy.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 251- 
260.—Phenomenological and existential-analytical 
modes of experience are contrasted with discursive 
experience. Psychiatric existential analysis does not 
derive from a therapeutic insufficiency, but from a 
scientific insufficiency. It is not a psychotherapeutic 
technique, yet it is based largely on the experience 
of psychoanalysis without identifying itself with the 
later’s theoretical constructions. It approaches the 
patient as a whole, making him a partner in the en- 
counter.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2347. Brown, Janet L. Prognosis from present- 
ing symptoms of preschool children with atypical 
development. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 
382-390.—On the basis of a study of preschool chil- 
dren who did well in treatment compared with those 
who did poorly, certain presenting symptoms were 
found to be significant for prognosis. Children in 
the best group were able to play with toys appro- 
priately and presented more symptoms in the direc- 
tion of caution and inhibition. The worst cases ex- 
cluded stimuli and withdrew in all areas. No treat- 
ment variables seemed significant, suggesting that 
treatment may act as a catalyst in accelerating ego 
development in cases where the process is partly 
under way; but that it is difficult to alter the direc- 
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tion of responding from total withdrawal to reaching 
out.—R. E. Perl. 


2348. Chandler, Arthur L., & Hartman, Morti- 
mer A. Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) as 
a facilitating agent in + AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 286-299.—“This paper re- 
ports the treatment of 110 patients with LSD ther- 
apy. . In conjunction with LSD therapy, deep- 
fantasy or waking-dream technique was used. With 
LSD therapy most patients showed greater depth of 
therapy and greater acceleration of therapy than they 
had shown with previous drugless psychotherapy.”— 
C. T. Morgan. 


2349. Dollard, J.. & Auld, F., Jr. 
versity) Scoring human motives: A manual. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer. Press, 1959. 452 
p. $9.50—A detailed procedure for utilizing and 
scoring the complex motives of both patient and 
therapist in the psychotherapy situation is provided. 
Examples of patient motives scored singly and in 
combination are anxiety, hostility, sex, depression, 
love, psychosomatic symptoms, and reasoning. Ex- 
amples of therapist motives scored are interpretation, 
agreement, countertransference, and attempt to mo- 
tivate patient. An illustrative interview and informa- 
tion on reliability and validity are included—B. 
Martin. 

2350. Ey, Henri. Valeur thérapeutique de l’ana- 
lyse existentielle. [Therapeutic value of existential 
analysis.} Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 241- 
251.—Normality is characterized by the intersubjec- 
tive bonds tying one being to other beings. The 
mentally ill have fallen into an imaginary symbolic 
world fettering them to themselves. Existential analy- 
sis penetrates the metaphoric enigmas, goes beyond 
psychoanalytic hermeneutics, and supplement’ it.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2351. Ferster, C. B. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) Reinforcement and punishment in the con- 
trol of human behavior by social agencies. In 
Social aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 
No. 10. Pp. 101-118.—“The present analysis em- 
phasizes the manipulatable aspects of environments 
potentially available to the patient. The behavior of 
the patient is treated directly as the subject matter 
of therapy rather than as a symptom of inner cause. 
. . . To the extent that behavioral processes are re- 
versible, it should be possible to change any perform- 
ance by manipulating the revelant factor within the 
context of the same process in which it was originally 
generated.”—R. Kaelbling. 


2352. Hirsch, Ernest A. Interpretive flexibility 
as a condition set by schizophrenic children in 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 
397-404.—1 case is discussed in detail to illustrate 
the use of flexibility of interpretation in work with 
schizophrenic children. The technique requires the 
therapist to help the child to function better by per- 
mitting himself to be used as an “auxiliary ego” who 
makes his capacities available to the child—R. E. 
Perl. 

2353. Lofgren, L. B. Difficulties and ambigui- 
ties in using ‘results’ as an evaluating norm in psy- 
chiatry. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 95-103.— 
“Tf a certain technique is used in order to achieve a 
certain goal its efficiency can sometimes be expressed 
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in terms of ‘results.’ This obviously presupposes 
clear knowledge of primary conditions, and a de- 
scription of the goal in unambiguous terms. Results 
cannot be used to evaluate a superstructure connected 
with the technique. . . . If the primary conditions and 
the goal cannot be stated in explicit terms, the term 
results must be ambiguous.” The latter applies in 
psychiatry.—C. L. Winder. 

2354. Masserman, Jules H. (8 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill.) The office therapy of psychosomatic 
disorders. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 320-329.— 
The therapist serves as good parent, skilled tech- 
nician, and magician. Man wants power over his en- 
vironment, peaceful relations with other human 
beings, and some supernatural force which he can 
control through his behavior. Therapy must not try 
to destroy these 3 “Ur-delusions” which are part of 
being human but must use them towards growth. 
Any technique is valuable if it is effective. he aim 
of psychotherapy is “to help the patient recognize 
that his previous patterns of behavior were neither 
as necessary nor as advantageous as he had im- 
plicitly assumed them to be” and “that new patterns 
of conduct are really preferable” in terms of happi- 
ness and usefulness to society—L. W. Brandt. 

2355. Schaffner, Bertram. (NYC) Thoughts 
about therapy today. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 
339-350.—A philosophically oriented appraisal of 
what is happening in the field of psychotherapy today 
with particular emphasis on the need for psycho- 
analysts to become more aware and appreciative of 
the knowledge gained from experimental studies in 
psychiatry, psychology, and biology which may ex- 
plain psychological function in a more realistic fash- 
ion. The stress is on the need for the analyst neither 
to expect more from himself than he can deliver to 
the patient nor to allow the patient to seek unattain- 
able solutions.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2356. Shaskan, Donald A., Sager, Clifford J., 
Durkin, Helen E., & Glatzer Henriette T. Com- 
bined individual and group psychoanalysis. Sym- 
posium, 1959. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 
223-246.—Shaskan raises the question, “Must in- 
dividual and group psychotherapy be opposed?” 
Sager believes that concurrent group and individual 
analysis, although posing many problems for the 
therapist, can allow for a more complete working 
through of problems on various psychological and 
developmental levels. In the discussion Durkin con- 
firms Sager’s conclusions, but suggests that Sager’s 
concept of transference puts undue limitations upon 
the combined therapy. On the other hand, Glatzer 
feels that the need to place an individual patient in 
a group, or vice versa, often stems as much from the 
analyst’s countertransference as from the needs of 
the patient. The group may fill in the therapist’s un- 
conscious blind spots or effect a more dynamic un- 
derstanding by lending him ego support.—R. E. Perl. 

2357. Stokvis, B. Results of psychotherapy. In 
Stokvis, B. (Ed.), Topical problems of psychother- 
apy, Vol. I. New York: S. Karger, 1960. Pp. 64- 
72.—In follow-up studies of psychoneurotic patients 
after psychotherapy, 4% were not improved, another 
Y were doubtful, 40% were moderately improved, 
and 5-10% were markedly improved. 60% of psy- 
chosomatic patients considered themselves improved. 
(German and French summaries)—C. T. Morgan. 
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2358. Storrow, Hugh A. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The measurement of outcome in psy- 
chotherapy. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 
142-146.—“Using a series of rating scales grouped 
under the five adjustment areas described by Knight, 
a series of scores for therapeutic outcome were col- 
lected from the patient, the therapist, a relative or 
friend of the patient, and an independent judge, who 
used material in the patient’s chart. Using the 
judge’s rating as a criterion, weights were assigned 
to therapist’s and patient’s ratings in order to arrive 
at an index of therapeutic outcome. This procedure 
was found to be possible only when therapists with 
specialized professional training did the rating.”— 
Author summary. 


2359. Strachstein, Harriet W. (New York U.) 
A comparison of individual and group psycho- 
therapy on the basis of the recognition of the 
transference object, the interpretation of, and the 
working through of, the transference. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 20, 4710.—Abstract. 


2360. Tramer, M. Das Phiainomen der ange- 
borenen Lebensmuster im Kindesalter (formae 
innatae vitae infantilis). [The phenomenon of 
innate life, patterns in childhood.] Acta paedopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 27, 129-139.—A pathological case of 
fear, independent of favorable environmental condi- 
tions is described, and is considered an innate pat- 
tern of life. With this in mind, treatment was 
planned with favorable results. Comparisons of this 
phenomenon are made with animal psychology.—C. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


2361. Whitehorn, John C., & Betz, Barbara J. 
(Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Further 
studies of the doctor as a crucial variable in the 
outcome of treatment with schizophrenic patients. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 215-223. 


2362. Williams, Joan V. (U. Michigan) The 
influence of therapist commitment on progress in 
psychotherapy. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4727. 
—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 2234, 2316, 2408, 2532) 


Therapeutic Process 


2363. Adkins, Beatrice G. (Columbia U.) 
Guides to conduct in reconstructive psychother- 
apy. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 673.—Abstract. 


2364. Baker, Elliot. (Brandeis U.) The dif- 
ferential effects of two psychotherapeutic ap- 
proaches on client perceptions. J/. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 46--50.—Based on data from 7 thera- 
pists and 28 clients, the results failed to show sig- 
nificant differences between “leading” and reflective 
psychotherapeutic treatments for the reduction of 
“indiscriminate perceptions,” for discrepancies be- 
tween client’s self-perceptions and others’ perceptions 
of them, or for the reduction of resistance to analyz- 
ing problems. It is concluded that the investigation 
suggests relatively more resistance in clients who dis- 
continue therapy; and that “a leading psychotherapy 
may be more effective than a reflective psychotherapy 
in reducing personal overgeneralizations.”-—M. M. 
Reece. 


2365. Burton, Arthur. (San Jose, Calif.) The 
clinician as moralist. J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 
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207-218.—Moral or value contamination of patients 
has been forbidden in the training of psychologists 
and psychiatrists, but the unspoken communications 
transfer these to patients. The author points out 
that continuity and integrity of morality in psychol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis, whatever their cost, are to 
the benefit of the patient. “He then knows where the 
clinician stands in the world and operates within it. 
It is the kind of consistency and basic honesty he 
seeks and which is also the goal of every psycho- 
therapist.” The clinician needs more rather than 
less involvement with his patient and by not de- 
ceiving himself can place his morality consciously at 
the disposal of his patient but not impose it upon him. 
-C. A. Curran. 


2366. Dalmau, Carlos J. (322 Central Park W., 
NYC) Problems of transference analysis. Arch. 
crim. Psychodynamics, 1960, 4, 13-31.—The root of 
psychoanalysis’ failure to fulfill therapeutic expec- 
tations resides in its conception of transference as 
merely a shadow of a childhood conflict. New tech- 
niques, recognizing transference as affectively mul- 
tiplied rather than diminished, may interpret and 
rechannel acting out tendencies and thus utilize posi- 
tive aspects of this process.—A. Eglash. 


2367. Harris, I. D. Unconscious factors com- 
mon to parents and analysts. /nt. /. Psycho-Anal., 
1960, 41, 123-129.—The following common factors 
were found in the emotional growth of an individual 
in both the parent-child and the patient-therapist 
relationships: (a) parent and therapist are both more 
mature than the child-patient, (b) the child-patient 
can identify with a more mature individual in both 


relationships, and (c) introjection and projections 
operate in both relationships to facilitate the emo- 
tional development of the patient-child—G. Elias. 


2368. Jackson, M. Jung’s “archetype”: Clarity 


or confusion? Brit J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 83- 
94.—A series of events during psychotherapeutic 
treatment of a case is discussed to illustrate the im- 
plications of the archetype concept. Characteristics 
of archetypal imagery are specified. The role of 
mutual interaction of patient and psychotherapist as 
a crucial therapeutic event is emphasized—C. L. 
Winder. 

2369. Kelman, Harold. 
choanalysis, NYC) “Kairos” and the therapeutic 
process. /. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 233-269.— 
‘Kairos” is a qualitative, experiential, and unique 
element in time and “refers to a spiritual event in 
the life history of an illness, be it physical, psycho- 
logical, moral or involve confronting a whole way of 
having lived.” Therapy with its notions of adjust- 
ment, adaptation, and functioning of human beings 
blocks the concept of kairos so it is not recognized 
or understood. A philosophy of human nature based 
on the urge to self-realization is essential to the con- 
cept of kairos, and both patient and therapist must 
be able to grow in therapy. Illustrative case material 
and a summarizing conclusion complete the work. 
C. A. Curran. 


2370. Laforgue, Rene. (62° Rue de la Tour, 
Paris, France) Die Rolle von Auge und Ohr in 
der Psychotherapie. [The role of the eye and ear 
in psychotherapy.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1959, 5, 
167-171.—A theoretical discussion of the effect upon 
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the mind of differentially integrated visual and/or 
auditory stimuli in individuals with varying oppor- 
tunities for exposure to either or both kinds of 
stimuli is followed by practical suggestions for the 
utilization of visual or auditory techniques in psy- 
chotherapy. Painting and drawing are recommended 
for compulsives and introverts. Monophonic or iso- 
plastic music is also recommended for introverts. 
Alloplastic or polyphonic music is recommended for 
extroverts and manic-depressives to encourage in- 
troversion.—L. Katz. 


2371. Neumann, E. Das Schépferische als Zen- 
tralproblem der Psychotherapie. [The creative as 
the central problem of psychotherapy.] Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom., 1960, 8, 351-364.—The creative 
reality of man is based on the coexistence of the per- 
sonal ego and the transpersonal self. The thera- 
peutic approach of analytical psychology consists 
in reinstating, by means of transference and by the 
experience of the creative psyche, the ego-self unity 
which the sick modern human being has lost—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

2372. Selzer, Melvin L. (Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
use of first names in psychotherapy. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 3, 216-218.—Everything the psycho- 
therapist does must be therapeutic for the patient. 
Otherwise the patient may be harmed. Therapists 
may want to address their patients by first names to 
meet their own needs. These include the need: to 
feel superior, to minimize the severity of the patient’s 
illness, to relieve guilt feelings about lack of prog- 
ress by “avoiding therapeutic commitment,” to reduce 
the therapist’s own anxiety by pretending a social 
instead of a professional relationship. By treating 
the patient as less mature the therapist may en- 
courage further regression by the patient. Patients 
should be addressed by first name only after careful 
consideration that this is therapeutically indicated — 
L. W. Brandt. 


2373. Strupp, Hans H. (Chapel Hill, N.C.) Na- 
ture of psychotherapist’s contribution to treat- 
ment process. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 219- 
231.—Therapists’ personalities and qualifications are 
more decisive in treatment then technique. The work 
of experienced therapists should be analyzed on the 
basis of: (a) their accounts and (b) observations 
for the existence or absence of common factors. An 
experiment consisting of “a sound film of an initial 
interview between a middle-aged, male patient and a 
young resident, to which therapists in the audience 
were invited to respond as vicarious interviewers,” 
showed that “the more experienced therapists tended 
to rate the patient’s disturbance as more severe... . 
and expressed more negative attitudes towards the 
patient.” Perception of and attitude towards the pa- 
tient reflect the therapist’s own personality. If the 
latter does not encompass “integrity, honesty, and 
dedication,” no technique will achieve positive treat- 
ment results —L. W. Brandt. 


2374. Tausch, Reinhard. (U. Marburg, Ger- 
many) Das psychotherapeutische Gesprach: Er- 
wachsenen-Psychotherapie in  nicht-directiver 
Orientierung. [The psychotherapeutic talk: Adult 
psychotherapy in nondirective orientation.] Gdt- 
tingen, Germany: Verlag fiir Psychologie, 1960. 214 
p—aA detailed description of the basic assumptions, 
experimental findings, application, technique, results, 
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and training for nondirective psychotherapy with 
quotations in translation from Rogers and other 
American sources and numerous excerpts from taped 
interviews with German clients. (83-item bibliog.) 
—L. W. Brandt. 


2375. Wallach, Martin S., & Strupp, Hans H. 
(U. North Carolina School Medicine) Psycho- 
therapists’ clinical judgments and attitudes to- 
ward patients. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 316- 
323.—82 practicing medical psychotherapists read 2 
case histories recording clinical impressions, esti- 
mates, and attitudes. Therapist personality factors 
are important in clinical judgments and therapeutic 
procedures. Therapists are “warmer” to highly mo- 
tivated patients.—A. A. Kramish. 


Group Therapy 


2376. De Wit, Fred. Therapist behavior in 
group therapy. Provo Pap., 1957, 1(3), 1-ll— 
The author advances what he believes is the essence 
of group therapy and how the therapist can behave to 
enhance the process. Variability and versatility are 
offered as the aims of good group therapy; and the 
suggestion is made that therapy is an intensification 
of the interpersonal, interactive aspects of daily liv- 
ing whose process is hampered by the traditional 
doctor-patient relationship. A group therapist 
should: (a) engage in constant re-evaluation of his 
position in the group, (b) be inclined to free expres- 
sion in a differsified manner, (c) be prepared to dis- 
solve relationships that are becoming stabilized.—W. 
Hill. 


2377. Jacks, I. (New York U.) A study of ac- 


cessibility to group therapy of a group of in- 
carcerated adolescent offenders. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 21, 1254.—Abstract. 


2378. McGriff, Dorothy. Working with a group 
of authoritative mothers. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(1), 
63-68.—The group therapy described (of authori- 
tarian mothers of psychiatrically hospitalized pa- 
tients) produced no significant improvement in the 
mothers or the patients.—G. Elias. 


2379. Maldonado-Sierra, Eduardo D., & Trent, 
Richard D. (Puerto Rico Inst. Psychiatry, Baya- 
mén) The sibling relationship in group psycho- 
therapy with Puerto Rican schizophrenics. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 239-244.—“This paper sum- 
marizes one way a group psyclotherapeutic process 
was made more culturally relevant for Puerto Rican 
schizophrenics.” The role of the sibling relationship 
in therapy is stressed—N. H. Pronko. 


2380. Psathas, G. (Indiana U.) Phase move- 
ment and equilibrium tendencies in interaction 
process in psychotherapy groups. Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 177-194.—“Nine meetings of each of two 
psychotherapy groups engaged in therapy for a year 
were analyzed according to Bales’ interaction proc- 
ess analysis category system. . . . Results show that 
over the total number of meetings the phase sequence 
pattern is found; a balance between actions and re- 
actions occurs when the therapist’s interaction is 
included in the analysis but not when he is excluded; 
and the distribution of acts by initiator and target 
shows, with few exceptions, a pattern whereby the 
rank number of acts directed to the group as a whole 
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vary with the rank of the initiator."—H. P. Shelley. 

2381. Scheidlinger, Saul. Experiential group 
treatment of severely deprived latency-age chil- 
dren. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 356-368.— 
Activity group therapy was used experimentally for 
latency-age children who have experienced marked 
deprivation in their lives and consequently developed 
serious disturbances in ego functioning. For these 
groups the therapist had to become more open and 
direct in his emotional reactions and verbalizations, 
readier to use restraint, and frequent verbal inter- 
vention. Case material is presented to depict the 
usefulness of a guided gratification, regression, and 
upbringing through group therapy for these children. 
—R. kL. Perl. 

2382. Spear, F. G. Deterioration in schizo- 
phrenic control groups. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1960, 33, 143-148.—Group treatment of hospitalized 
schizophrenic patients was of doubtful value. Some 
patients responded to physical treatment. The “re- 
jection effect” is emphasized, i.e., the tendency for 
the control group to deteriorate with a resulting dif- 
ference from the experimental groups.—C. L. Winder. 


2383. Truax, C. B. (U. Wisconsin) The proc- 
ess of group psychotherapy: Relationships be- 
tween hypothesized therapeutic conditions and in- 
trapersonal explorations. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 676.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 2839) 


Special Therapies 


2384. Gibby, Robert G., Adams, Henry B., & 
Carrera, Richard N. (VA Hosp., Richmond, Va.) 
Therapeutic changes in psychiatric patients fol- 
lowing partial sensory deprivation. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 3, 33-42.—“Thirty white male VA 
neuropsychiatric patients, representing major cate- 
gories of functional psychiatric disorders, were sub- 
jected to social isolation and deprivation of visual 
and auditory stimuli. . . . The number of subjects 
showing changes in both the positive (better) and 
the negative (worse) direction on ... [a] rating 
scale was much greater than chance, but positive 
changes for the group as a whole considerably out- 
numbered negative changes. . . . The results strongly 
suggested previously unsuspected psychotherapeutic 
possibilities of sensory deprivation methods, and ap- 
peared to be inconsistent with many other published 
investigations which stressed the disruptive effects 
of sensory deprivation on mental functioning.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 


2385. Lebo, D. (Carter Memorial Hosp., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) Age and suitability for nondirec- 
tive play therapy. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 231- 
238.—4 children each of age groups 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 
years old (total N = 10 normal boys plus 10 normal 
girls) yielded 4092 statements in 3 1-hour nondirec- 
tive undivided play therapy sessions (total = 60) 
with play materials selected from published lists of 
recommended (38) and nonrecommended toys (23). 
During play therapy the 12-year-olds spoke less than 
the younger age levels. Conclusion that “nondirec- 
tive play therapy toys seemed to restrict the speech 
of 12-year olds,” and thus children of this age deemed 
unsuitable for “present day nondirective play ther- 
apy.” (23-item bibliog.)—N. Phillips. 
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Hypnosis & DREAMS 


2386. Ackman, Phyllis. (U. Michigan) The 
effects of induced regression on thinking proc- 
esses. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 365.—Abstract. 

2387. Boyer, L. B. A hypothesis regarding the 
time of appearance of the dream screen. /nt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 114-122.—Dream screen ap- 
pearances occur when the following co-exist: (a) 
the patient has reached the state of development when 
narcissistic identification is giving way to true object 
relationships, (b) there is threat that patient may 
lose a new “object,” and (c) an event occurs which 
reminds the patient of a childhood trauma which re- 
sulted from his feeling of being deserted by his 
mother.—G. Elias. 

2388. Crasilneck, Harold B., & Jenkins, M. T. 
(5908 Meadowcrest Dr., Dallas, Tex.) Further 
studies in the use of hypnosis as a method of an- 
esthesia. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 152-158.— 
A presentation of some of the problems involved in 
the use of hypnoanesthesia. It should be employed 
in terms of the patient’s particular status. It appears 
that there are several problems in which hypnosis is 
an acceptable and perhaps preferable method of an- 
esthesia. Also mentioned are disadvantages of using 
hypnoanesthesia. (17-item bibliog.)—M. V. Kline. 


2389. de Rivera, Joseph. The postural sway 
test and its correlations. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. MRO005.13-3001, Sub. 7, 
No. 3. ii, 31 p.—A replicated relationship was dem- 
onstrated between the Postural Sway Test and pre- 
flight navigation grades and flight grades. Study by 
questionnaire suggested that the Postural Sway Test 
measures the willingness of S to accept communica- 
tion from another person when the communication 
has implications for his own actions. (15 ref.)— 
L. Shatin. 

2390. Dittborn, Julio M. 
P.O. Box 6507, Santiago, Chile) Expectation as a 
factor of sleep suggestibility. J. clin. exp. Hyp- 
nosis, 1958, 6, 164—170.—Expectation as defined seems 
to be a fundamental factor in the sleep suggestibility 
of a group of selected Ss. The suggested sleep in 
this experimental situation does not seem to corre- 
spond to amnestic hypnosis; however, it does cor- 
respond to it in Ss previously induced by other 
methods. <A parallelism does not seem to exist be- 
tween the postural sway test and suggestibility de- 
termined by this method.—M. V. Kline. 


2391. Fujisawa, K., & Obonai, T. (Tokyo U. 
Education, Japan) Psycho-physiological studies 
of hypnotic sleep. Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 94—- 
101.—3 hypnotic Ss, 2 female and 1 male, were given 
the suggestion to sleep after hypnotic catalepsy and 
amnesia had been induced. The resulting state was 
studied by a variety of measures (EEG, EKG, GSR, 
and patellar reflex) under 2 conditions—with rap- 
port (1) and without rapport (11) between S and E. 
No significant differences were found between hyp- 
notic sleep (11) and natural sleep, but hypnotic 
sleep (1) was found to differ from the waking state, 
hypnotic trance, and natural sleep. (English sum- 
mary )—J. Lyons. 

2392. Jones, Marshall B., & Goodson, James E. 
The effect of boredom on suggestibility. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. NM 16 
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01 11, Sub. 16, No. 1. ii, 10 p—Deprivation of 
social contact for 744-9 hours yielded a demonstrable 
but small increase in suggestibility of naval aviation 
cadets as measured by the Hull body-sway test.—L. 
Shatin. 


2393. Schmidl, Fritz. Psychoanalysis and ex- 
istential analysis. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 
344-354.—The obscure language and terminology, 
and the grandiose claims to offer a new dimension, of 
the existential analysts block communications with 
Freudian psychoanalysts. Matter-of-fact descrip- 
tions of existential therapy, rather than philosophical 
explanations, are needed before a _ psychoanalytic 
evaluation of existential practice can be made.—L. 
N. Solomon. 


2394. Schneck, Jerome M. (26 W. 9th St., NYC) 
Relationships between hypnotist-audience and 
hypnotist-subject interaction. J. clin. exp. Hyp- 
nosis, 1958, 6, 171-181.—Patients discussing or en- 
tering hynotherapy are frequently influenced in their 
attitudes by some measure of direct or indirect con- 
tact with popular exhibitions of hypnosis. Expec- 
tations, interpretations, general behavior, etc., are 
affected as a result. The relationships between hyp- 
notist-audience and hypnotist-S interaction are of 
interest within the larger context of interpersonal 
relations involving small and large groups—M. V. 
Kline. 

2395. Sears, Alden B., & Talcott, Martha M. 
(218 N. 10th St., Geneva, Nebr.) Hypnotic induc- 
tion by use of non-meaningful languages: A pilot 
study. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 136-138.—46 
university students were asked to report on which of 
3 foreign languages was most relaxing. Future work 
should be directed so as to explore the possibilities of 
accentuating monotony, rhythm, or actual similarity 
in the different languages.—M. V. Kline. 


2396. Uhr, Leonard. (U. Michigan) Learning 
under hypnosis: What do we know? What 
should we know? J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 
121-135.—We know a good bit about many of the 
variables involved in the learning of material under 
hypnosis, and a number of interesting and testable 
hypotheses could be generated. We should be able to 
learn an enormous amount about the hypnotic state 
once we have a dependent variable sensitive enough 
to its changes so that we can look at its différential 
effects and begin to see what it is about—WM. IV. 
Kline. 


2397. Underwood, H. W. The 


(U. Illinois) 
validity of hypnotically induced visual hallucina- 


tions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 39-46.— 
Varying degrees of visual distortion were found to 
be related to varying degrees of hypnotic trance. In 
general, hypnotically induced perceptual distortion 
was not as effective as the “real thing.”—G. Frank. 


2398. Weitzenhoffer, A. M., & Moore, R. K. 
Influence of certain hypnotic suggestions upon a 
type of visual illusion: Preliminary report. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 137—Of 26 carefully 
chosen Ss 12 proved to be highly susceptible to sug- 
gested hallucinations (based on the Zelner visual il- 
lusion). “The present data ... [are] preliminary 
evidence in support of the contention that not all 
hypnotic behavior is pretense or role-playing, that 
hypnotic experiences in the form of hallucinations 
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can have a reality comparable to that of actual events 
and objects, and that it is possible to study subjective 
phenomena in an objective manner.”—C. H. Am- 
mons. 

2399. Wolpert, Edward A. (U. Chicago) Stud- 
ies in psychophysiology of dreams. AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 231-241.—“Brain waves, eye 
movements, and electromyographic potentials in the 
extremities were studied in eight subjects over 20 
nights of experimental sleep. A greater incidence of 
isolated wrist activity was observed during dreaming 
periods of sleep than in nondreaming periods of sleep. 
An association was observed between electromyo- 
graphic activity and manifest dream activity.”’—C. T. 
Morgan. 


Case Stupies & CASEWoRK 


2400. Bemmels, Violet G. Seven fighting fami- 
lies. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(1), 91-99.—Reports success 
in individual casework treatment of 7 New York City 
chronic multiproblem families who were visited by 
the same caseworker for 18-24 months. The rela- 
tionship that developed with this one worker enabled 
the families to improve where former desultory short 
term contacts by these families with a variety of 
social agencies had brought no help.—G. Elias. 

2401. Berg, R. B. Combining group and case- 
work treatment in a camp setting. Soc. Wk., 1960, 
5(1), 56-62.—In this combination of group and in- 
dividual psychotherapy in a camp setting, a single 
therapist would administer individual therapy to a 
camper and observe the child’s adjustment in camp. 
The therapist also manipulated the camp environ- 
ment to suit therapy goals—G. Elias. 

2402. Biermann, Gerd. Behandlung einer psy- 
chogenen Depression. [Treatment of a psycho- 
genic depression.]}] Acta psychother. psychosom., 
1960, 8, 307-318.—In an 18-year-old woman, psycho- 
genic depression was unrelieved by insulin therapy. 
Identification with an older depressed patient created 
a pseudo-catatonic attitude with refusal of food. En- 
suing crisis was overcome by cathartic breakthrough 
(Fromm-Reichmann technique). Rapid convales- 
cence resulted and steady further development was 
indicated by a check-up after 3 years.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


2403. Bour, P. Psychothérapie croisée d’un 
couple névrotique. [Overlapping therapy with a 
neurotic couple.] Evolut. psychiat., 1960, 25, 255- 
269.—A man suffering from a phobia which inter- 
fered with his job was treated by psychoanalysis. 
Next, his wife, who had dermatological and ulcerous 
conditions, was treated separately. Later, both were 
treated simultaneously. Some of the techniques used 
were clinical tests, narcoanalysis, and psychodrama. 
The problems of both patients were alleviated, and 
3 years later their adjustment was still favorable. 
The man resumed his work, and the cutaneous syn- 
drome of his wife disappeared.—L. A. Ostlund. 

2404. Hartman, A. (Southeast Nassau Guidance 
Center, Seaford, N.Y.) The use of the worker’s 
vacation in casework treatment. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 
41, 310-3i3.—The caseworker’s vacation may be an 
unfortunate incident in the casework process by hind- 
ering progress or precipitating the client's with- 
drawal from treatment. “If consciously and pur- 
posefully used in the casework process, however, the 
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worker’s vacation can be a helpful tool in facilitating 
the progress of the client.”—G. Hearn. 


2405. Itzin, F. (State U. Iowa) The use of tape 
recording in field work. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 41, 
197-202.—A_ study of 13 students and their super- 
visors to determine the value of tape recordings in 
field work teaching and learning. Both the advan- 
tages and disadvantages in their use are discussed 
although the opinions of the 13 student-supervisor 
pairs was that the balance was on the positive side.— 
G. Hearn, 


2406. Khan, M. M. Regression and integration 
in the analytic setting. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 
41, 130-146.—Discusses the successful 3-year analy- 
sis of a woman, whose tenacity in remaining in ther- 
apy despite many obstacles contributed to the cure.— 
G. Elias. 

2407. Kronhausen, Phyllis, & Kronhausen, Eber- 
hard. Sex histories of American college men. 
New York: Ballantine, 1960. 313 p. $5.00.—Con- 
cerned with the psychosexual histories of approxi- 
mately 200 students enrolled in a marriage course in 
an all-male, eastern college. Background factors 
covered included: sources of sex information, mas- 
turbation, memories of early childhood sexual experi- 
ences, adolescent sexual experiences, homo- or hetero- 
sexual contacts, and specific college-level sexual 
experiences including necking, petting, premarital, 
extramarital, and prostitute relations —D, G. Brown. 

2408. Lacombe, P. Le probléme du jumeau 
monozygote tel qu’il transparait dans une com- 
pulsion masochique de duper. [A masochistic 
compulsion to cheat in identical twins.] Rec. Franc. 


psychanal., 1960, 24, 169-186.—The analytic sessions 
of a 41-year-old identical twin are presented to illus- 
trate his compulsive need to cheat as he was cheated 
at birth by a mutilated unity. He seeks to find this 
unity in relations with his twin, relatives, analyst, 


parents. Cruel treatment of his son is surrogate 
annihilation of his twin. Therapy succeeds in de- 
veloping a feeling of “nonidentity” as a twin, while 
his twin remains in his original role—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


2409. Munt, Janet S. Fear of dependency: A 
factor in casework with alcoholics. Soc. Wk., 
1960, 5(1), 27-32.—Relates 2 unsuccessfully treated 
alcoholics who displayed strong dependency wishes 
with concurrent fears of these learnings.—G. Elias. 


2410. Paterson, J. E.. & Cyr, F. E. (U. Edin- 
burgh) The use of the home visit in present-day 
social work. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 41, 184-191.—A 
study of 141 families registered with the Family 
Health Clinic of the Howard University School of 
Public Health, 50 of whom were visited in their 
homes by a female caseworker during the first 3 
months after the birth of the baby. The study in- 
dicated that the home visit can be used to the ad- 
vantage of both client and worker in present-day 
casework practice. It indicated also that the factors _ 
of timing and the identity of the visitor were also 
important.—G. Hearn. 


2411. Perlman, Helen H. (U. Chicago) Intake 
and some role considerations. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 
41, 171-177.The paper is concerned with the “third 
man” problem—the 1 person in 3 who does not re- 
turn to the agency after the initial intake interview. 
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Instead of regarding the beginning phase of casework 
as chiefly a study or exploratory phase, it is advocted 
that its purpose should be “to engage the applicant 
in working to use the help the agency can offer him 

. to help an ‘applicant’ to undertake the role of 
‘client.’” Suggestions are made as to how this may 
be done—G. Hearn. 


2412. Rapoport, Lydia, & Dorst, Kate S. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Teamwork in a rehabilita- 
tion setting: A case illustration. Soc. Casewk., 
1960, 41, 291-297.—The case of a 21-year-old man, 
severly handicapped from birth by spaciticity due to 
cerebral palsy, is used to indicate that an effective 
rehabilitative program demands a “total push” effort 
and that such an effort requires close and purposeful 
collaboration of multidiscipline personnel in both the 
intramural settling and in the community. The re- 
habilitative program extending over a period of 4 
years shows the vital need for coordination of team 
activities and the fact that the specific leadership of 
the team may change over a period of time; in the 
case presented, from the medical personnel to the 
psychological personnel and then to the patient him- 
selfi—G. Hearn. 


2413. Stuchlik, J.. & Bobon, J. Les “druses” 
écrites et dessinées (Kontaminationen, Blend- 
ings): Pathogenie de certains néomorphismes. 
{“Blendings” written and drawn: Pathogenesis of 
certain neomorphisms.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 
1960, 60, 529-550.—‘‘The authors report a case which 
is unique in psychiatric literature. Their patient, 
Czech-born, draws, from 6 normal forms (a fish, a 
maid, a caterpillar, etc.) a series of telescoped forms 
becoming more and more complex to a sort of mon- 
ster, unintelligible at first sight. Simultaneously, 
these composite forms are translated in verbal forms 
which are also blending normal words. . . . The draw- 
ings are remarkable and the corresponding [words] 
have been perfectly made out in Czech, German and 
French.”—V. Sanua. 


2414. Taylor, R. K. Identification and ego- 
directive casework. Soc. WWk., 1960, 5(1), 39-45.— 
lhe caseworker helps the client to internalize so- 
cially acceptable social norms and to acquire an ego 
structure which is adequate to cope with the adjust- 
ments to these norms. The client may be led to 
modification of his ego ideals and norms, or he may 
be encouraged to relate to reference groups which 
support the proper ideals and facilitate his adjust- 
ment.—G. Elias. 


2415. Thomas, R. E., Gilliam, J. J.. & Walker, 
Dollie R. Casework services for alcoholics in a 
magistrate’s court. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(1), 33-38.— 
Describes the casework service attached to a magis- 
trate’s court in Maryland. The court referred al- 
coholics to this service —G. Elias. 

2416. Visher, John S. (3031 Telegraph, Berke- 
ley, Calif.) Successful therapy in a case of in- 
fanticide. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1960, 4, 76- 
90.—A 27-year-old woman, admitted to a psychiatric 
hospital following her murder of her children, was 
amnesic for the episode, unaware that the children 
were dead. Her amnesia was accepted by a jury as 
evidence of insanity. After therapy, she “realized 
that she had killed her children because of her hope 
that they would be together in heaven.” Further 
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therapy stimulated reintegration and realistic plan- 
ning.—A. Eglash. 

2417. Wallach, Michael A., Ulrich, David N., & 
Grunebaum, Margaret B. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Relationship of family disturbance 
to cognitive difficulties in a learning-problem 
child. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 355-360.—A 
young boy’s problems are studied in therapy from 
basic family relationships through emotional difficul- 
ties to cognitive processes. Chronic disturbance in 
parental and family relationships can result in cog- 
nitive difficulties for a child —A. A. Kramish. 


(See also Abstract 2360) 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


2418. Astrup, C., & @degard, @rnulv. (Vin- 
deren, Oslo, Norway) The influence of hospital 
facilities and other local factors upon admissions 
to psychiatric hospitals. Acta psychiat. neurol. 
Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 289-301.—All first admissions 
to psychiatric hospitals in Norway 1916-55 are ana- 
lyzed. Admission rates increased invariably with im- 
provement in hospital facilities and after appointment 
of a new superintendent. Previous geographical dif- 
ferentials have been levelling out. No long-time in- 
crease in mental morbidity was found.—R. Kaelbling. 

2419. Brooks, George W., Deane, William N., & 
Ansbacher, Heinz L. Rehabilitation of chronic 
schizophrenic patients for social living. J. indiv. 
Psychol., 1960, 16, 189-196.—A description of the 
Vermont Project for the Rehabilitation of Chronic 
Schizophrenic Patients in which it is found that “at 
least 50% of a very chronic group of patients can be 


released from the hospital and restored to the com- 


munity. . - . [and] 50% to 80% of those released 
attain economic and social restoration.”—A. R. 
Howard. 


2420. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U.) So- 
cial and emotional development of students in col- 
lege and university. Part I. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 358-367.—The Ist part of an extended dis- 
cussion of the author’s plan for colleges and universi- 
ties to assist their students toward better self-under- 
standing and improved interpersonal relations. To 
accomplish this Farnsworth urges a broadening of 
the goals of education in institutions of higher learn- 
ing through supplying psychiatric services which 
will assist the student to a better understanding of 
his reactions to conflict. He discusses some of the 
experience of psychiatrists currently working in col- 
lege programs and the goals that they are seeking 
to attain. He encourages colleges to seek such pro- 
fessional staff psychiatrists and indicates the need to 
offer adequate salaries, opportunities for outside prac- 
tice, and a greater appreciation of the task the col- 
lege psychiatrist must face in fulfilling his obligations 
to staff and student.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2421. Goodman, N. Are there differences be- 
tween fee and non-fee cases? Soc. Wk., 1960, 5 
(4), 46-52.—Fee paying clients of social work agen- 
cies, as against non-fee paying clients, are less likely 
to undertake therapy after intake service; but they 
are more likely to remain in, and profit from, therapy 
once they undertake it—G. Elias. 

2422. Kiland, J. R. (U. Minnesota) Occupa- 
tional prestige in two Veteran’s Administration 
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hospitals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1255.—Ab- 


stract. 


2423. Locke, Ben Z., Kramer, Morton; Timber- 
lake, Charles E., Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Smelt- 
zer, Donald. (United States Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Md.) Problems in interpretation of pat- 
terns of first admissions to Ohio State public 
mental hospitals for patients with schizophrenic 
reactions. In Social aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. 
res. Rep., 1958, No. 10. Pp. 172-196.—‘Admission 
rates among the nonwhite population were higher 
than among the white population; rates among fe- 
males were usually higher than rates among males; 
the peak admission rate was usually in the 25-34 age 
group; years of school completed did not appear to 
be associated with admission rates; rates were much 
higher among the separated, divorced, or single as 
compared to the married or widowed; males classi- 
fied as laborers had the highest rate compared to 
other occupations; rates among employed females 
were somewhat higher than among females keeping 
house; females engaged as laborers, domestics or 
service workers had higher rates than females in 
other occupations. Metropolitan rates were usually 
higher than non-metropolitan rates, but in a four-way 
breakdown, the high non-metropolitan area involving 
1,347,220 people oftentimes had rates equal to or 
higher than the low metropolitan area involving 
3,142,005 persons.”—R. Kaelbling. 


2424. Mandelbrote, Bertram. (Coney Hill & 
Horton Road Hosp., Gloucester, England) De- 
velopment of a comprehensive psychiatric com- 
munity service around the mental hospital. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 368-377—A description of a 
British program for the provision of comprehensive 
psychiatric service based around a mental hospital. 
It is necessary for the hospital to eliminate barriers 
between the mental hospital and the community, an in- 
ternal environment must be provided for the patients 
that will serve to educate the community about the 
patient as a human being and thus create tolerance 
for minor farms of aberrant behavior and the limi- 
tations that may exist. In the program described 
early referrals of individuals with psychiatric prob- 
lems occur because of the community acceptance of 
the services that are available to aid the patient. The 
mental hospital is seen as a therapeutic community 
in which problems that are unmanageable in the home 
environment or which the community cannot tolerate 
can be cared for—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2425. Querol, Mariano. Consideraciones acerca 
del estado actual de la psiquiatria en el Canada. 
[Accounts on the present status of psychiatry in 
Canada.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1960, 23, 
240-252.—An account of various aspects of mental 
health and psychiatric treatment in Canada and a re- 
view of the contributions by Canadian authors and 
schools to psychiatry and related disciplines.—R. M. 
Frumkin, 

Psychiatric Care 

2426. Simon, J. Richard. (U. Iowa) Patient 
activity as a measure of patient welfare. Hosp. 
Mgmt., 1960, 90(3), 95-100.—Development of cri- 
terion measures is a pressing problem in nursing re- 
search. The ultimate criterion for evaluating nurs- 
ing care must be the welfare of the patient. A sys- 
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tem for sampling and recording patient activity is 
described. The rationale is that a patient’s welfare 
is reflected in the way he spends his time while in 
the hospital—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstract 2353) 


Institutional Care 


2427. Constantine, H. (New York U.) Inte- 
grative processes in non-deviant and deviant male 
adolescents: A comparative analysis and evalua- 
tion of the relationship between the external and 
internal aspects of behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4714.—Abstract. 


2428. Dain, Norman, & Carlson, Eric T. (Cor- 
nell U. Medical Coll., NYC) Milieu therapy in the 
nineteenth century: Patient care at the Friend’s 
Asylum, Frankford, Pennsylvania, 1817-1861. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 277-290.—"Through a 
series of daily diaries kept by the superintendent and 
supplemented by annual reports, it is possible to see 
in detail how psychological medicine—at that time 
called ‘moral treatment or ‘moral management’—was 
administered in an early American asylum well- 
suited to its practice and strongly committed to it in 
theory.”—N. H. Pronko. 


2429. Dinitz, Simon; Lefton, Mark; Simpson, 
Jon E., Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Patterson, Ralph 
M. (Ohio State U.) The ward behavior of psy- 
chiatrically ill patients. In Social aspects of psy- 
chiatry, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, No. 10. Pp. 52- 
61.—‘“This study based on over 100 observation 
periods of the ward behavior of all patients at a 
short-term, heavily-staffed, intensive-therapy mental 
hospital fails to support the hypothesis that the orien- 
tations of key policy-makers directly and significantly 
affect the ward behavior of patients. Although dif- 
ferential ward orientations are to some extent re- 
flected in the medically prescribed (i.e., scheduled) 
activities, the nature and amount of unplanned, un- 
directed, and non-medically prescribed behavior is 
not.”—R. Kaelbling. 


2430. Falstein, Eugene I., Feinstein, Sherman 
L., & Cohen, William P. An integrated adoles- 
cent care program in a general psychiatric hos- 


pital. Workshop, 1959. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1960, 30, 276-291.—At Michael Reese Hospital a 
program of special adolescent care was organized for 
the psychiatric adolescent patients who were dis- 
tributed among 5 autonomous adult units. This 
special care included schooling, individual psycho- 
therapy, an occupational and recreational program, 
and modified group therapy. The benefits of keep- 
ing the adolescents in the adult units are discussed 
and the staff difficulties and objections are presented. 
After 2 years of experience with this program the 
authors conclude that this flexible but structured 
situation can be used successfully in treating acting- 
out adolescent cases in a general psychiatric hospital. 


—R. E. Perl. 


2431. Jacobs, Durand F. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the psychiatric patient: A hospital-com- 
munity problem. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 642- 
647.—One important phase of the rehabilitation proc- 
ess is to prepare the patient for vocational adjust- 
ment in the community. While the patient is hos- 
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pitalized he needs assistance in evaluating his poten- 
tialities, and he must experience vocational situations 
he will encounter upon his release. Cooperation is 
needed with community agencies so that the patient 
may find work which will help him gradually to ac- 
cept more personal responsibility and face demands 
and attitudes of those outside the hospital—L. G. 
Schmidt. 


2432. Siegrist, Beatrice. (Schertlingasse 24, 
Basel, Switzerland) Die Gefahr der Vermassung 
im Heim. [The danger of loss of individuality in 
an institution.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 16-24. 
—The healthy emotional development of the child is 
threatened today, even in his own family, by the 
deterioration of the parents’ system of social values, 
by mass communication, by lack of sufficient living 
space, by constant hurry, etc. In an institution for 
children this danger is still greater. Regimentation 
and lack of staff time for individual attention often 
result in the child's failure to develop a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, in excessive dependency, in emo- 
tional impoverishment, and in a general loss of in- 
dividuality. Children who are placed in an institu- 
tion often are already very weak in these areas. 
Thus, they also contribute to the difficulties in de- 
veloping a healthy community life and socialization 
as opposed to “massification.” Educational efforts 
in institutions must counteract these dangers through: 
individual attention; encouragement of individual 
abilities; freedom to join groups voluntarily; and 
training in exercising critical judgment, responsi- 
bility, and self-reliance—D. F. Mindlin. 


(See also Abstract 2612) 


CounseLinc & GUIDANCE 


2433. Brast, Rosmarie. 
Switzerland) Psychiatrische Probleme in der 
Erziehungsberatung. [Psychiatric problems in 
counseling for children.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1960, 
29, 6-16.—The difference between a psychiatric, psy- 
chotherapeutic approach and a counseling approach 
lies in the concentration of the former on the dis- 
covery and working through of deeply repressed ex- 
periences and the unconscious drives (id). Counsel- 
ing is primarily directed toward the conscious forces 
in the child; it is mainly guidance through ego 
strengthening. In either case, the interpersonal rela- 
tionship may be more important than the particular 
approach. Various arrangements for collaboration 
between counselors and psychiatrists are described. 
Several cases are used to illustrate when the psy- 
chiatrist should be called in (in cases of deep neu- 
roses, child psychoses, and psychosomatic disorders). 


—D. F. Mindlin. 


2434. Buckle, D., & Lebovici, S. Child guid- 
ance centres. Geneva, Switzerland: World Health 
Organization, 1960. 133 p. $4.00—As an effort 
“to accelerate the development of child guidance 
centres” this book shows “that those which already 
exist serve a useful purpose.” The material is based 
on lectures, data, and case histories presented and 
discussed at an international World Health Organi- 
zation seminar; and is summarized in 10 chapters 
covering child guidance, the case-history, team-work, 
training of professional workers for child guidance 
centers, case-finding, external relations of the child 
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guidance center, and the establishment of new cen- 
ters—J. C. Franklin. 

2435. Cohn, B., Ohlsen, M., & Proff, F. Roles 
played by adolescents in an unproductive counsel- 
ing group. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 724-731.— 
An attempt was made to identify and to describe the 
roles of a nonproductive group in counseling. The 
roles described fulfilled the functions of: (a) describ- 
ing a group of underachieving adolescents who re- 
ceived group counseling, (b) reflecting the change 
in group progress, (c) describing the members of 
the group, and (d) allowing for comparison of 2 
different therapeutically oriented groups. The scor- 
ing system developed seemed satisiactory for record- 
ing client behavior and for classifying both verbal 
and nonverbal interactions observed in counseling 
the groups.—L. G. Schmidt. 


2436. Delany, L. T. (New York U.) A com- 
parison of the individual Rorschach method and 
the group discussion Rorschach method as a diag- 
nostic device with delinquent adolescent boys: A 
study of certain personality characteristics of de- 
linquent adolescent boys as revealed by their re- 
sponses to the individual and the group discussion 
Rorschach method. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 
4715.—Abstract. 


2437. Drasgow, James. (VA Hosp., Buffalo, 
N.Y.) A graphic description of counseling rela- 
tionships. /. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 51-55.—A 
graphic framework utilizing horizontal, vertical, and 
diagonal structure and designed to describe ap- 
proaches to counseling is presented. Various types 
of interpersonal relationships are described and con- 


ceptualized within this framework.—M. M. Reece. 


2438. Klippert, H. L. (Temple U.) An assess- 
ment of psychological tension changes of veterans 
in client-centered counseling as measured by the 
discomfort-relief quotient. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4718.—Abstract. 


2439. Lake, M., & Levinger, G. (Southern Home 
for Children, Philadelphia, Pa.) Continuance be- 
yond application interviews at a child guidance 
clinic. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 41, 303-309.—A study 
systematically comparing continuers and discontinu- 
ers at a child guidance clinic. 5 hypotheses concern- 
ing the characteristics of the clients and 4 concerning 
their relationship to the agency were tested by having 
3 trained judges rate the application records. The 
results indicated that the continuers in significantly 
higher proportion “perceived the child’s problems 
themselves, rather than through the demands made 
by the community . . . desired to see change in them- 
eselves. showed higher cooperation with the 
worker . . . and agreed more with the worker con- 
cerning the nature of the core problem.”—G. Hearn. 


2440. Luckey, Eleanore B. (State U. Iowa) 
Implications for marriage counseling of self per- 
ceptions and spouse perceptions. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 3-9.—The concepts of self, ideal self, 
and spouse were evaluated by means of the Inter- 
personal Check List in a group of Ss determined to 
be satisfactorily married and in a group classified as 
less satisfactorily married. The interrelationships 
of these measures were then established. “Gen- 
erally, the findings support the theory that perception 
of (a) self and ideal self and (b) ideal self and 
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spouse are significantly related to marital satisfac- 
tion.” The implications of these findings for marital 
counseling are considered.—M. M. Reece. 

2441. Romano, Robert L. (Pittsburgh Psycho- 
logical Counseling Center, Pa.) The use of the 
interpersonal system of diagnosis in marital coun- 
seling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 10-18—‘“A 
theoretical approach emphasizing the interpersonal 
aspects of personality, and a methodology for the 
analysis of personality in interactional terms was 
presented.” Marital dynamics and _ intrapersonal 
aspects are stressed—M. M. Reece. 

2442. Samler, Joseph. (VA Vocational Rehabili- 
tation & Education Service) Change in values: A 
goal in Counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 
32-39.—In considering the role of values in coun- 
seling, a series of propositions is presented concern- 
ing their derivation, their determination, and their 
relation to the task of counseling. The teaching, and 
the promotion of given values are included—M. M. 
Reece. 

2443. Walters, Paul A. (Harvard U.) Some 
effects of stealing in a college dormitory. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 582-592.—A case report of the 
role of a consulting psychiatrist at an unnamed girls’ 
college in helping student government groups to 
clarity their goals. Following several incidents of 
theft the house council of a student dormitory had 
set aside the democratic student government and had 
resorted to punitive methods. Group discussions 
with the psychiatrist brought the house council 
through periods of defensive hostility and argumen- 
tativeness toward administrators and house mother, 
to mature member, and to member insight. Group 
unity thus developed resulted in more responsible 
self-government and, incidentally, the solution of the 
thefts—R. A. Hagin. 

2444. Wrenn, Robert L. (Ohio State U.) Coun- 
selor orientation: Theoretical or situational? /. 
counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 40-45.—“Thirteen inter- 
view situations were selected in which it was thought 
that theoretical orientation would . . . differentiate 
counselor remarks.” Responses to the open-ended 
interview situations were obtained from 54 coun- 
selors, in 23 institutions, who adhere to specific theory 
orientation. The respondents were categorized in 
terms of theoretical position by independent judges 
and their replies judged along 5 dimensions by 2 
other judges. The results tend to support the find- 
ings of previous studies “that theoretical orientation 
is of little influence in determining the manner in 
which experienced counselors respond.”—M. M. 
Reece. 


(See also Abstracts 1509, 2431, 2606, 2768, 2771) 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


2445. Beres, David; Gale, Conrad, & Oppen- 
heimer, Lila. Disturbances of identity function 
in childhood: Psychiatric and psychological ob- 
servations. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 369- 
381.—Identity problems were studied in a group of 
Pleasantville Cottage School children who had in 
common extreme disturbances of early parent-child 
relationships and separation from parents. Clinical 
summaries are offered to illustrate the thesis that 
disturbances of identity are influenced by incon- 
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sistencies in intrafamilial relationships and by ex- 
treme and early deprivation. The term “identity” 
should not be used in too broad a sense but should be 
reserved to denote a complex of psychic functions ex- 
pressing the separateness of an individual and the 
awareness of this separateness as a specific ego func- 
tion.—R. E. Perl. 


2446. Epstein, Nathan B., & Westley, William 
A. (McGill U., Canada) Patterns of intra-familial 
communication. In Recent advances in Neuro- 
Physiological Research, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1959, 
No. 1l. Pp. 1-9.—‘“It has been attempted to dem- 
onstrate: (1) the technique of an approach to family 
study: (2) some indications of a method of classify- 
ing families. . . . The examples presented demon- 
strate significant points of approach for a therapist 
faced with a problem family.”—R. Kaelbling. 


2447. Harper, Robert A. Marriage counseling 
as rational process-oriented psychotherapy. J. 
indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 197-207.—The author illus- 
trates his method which emphasizes: “combating ir- 
rational beliefs” and (b) suggesting “effective al- 
ternatives in thought and action for the patient to 
practice between therapeutic sessions.”’—A. R. How- 
ard. 

2448. Harris, E. R. (Purdue U.) Some rela- 
tionships between personal similarity and inter- 
action in the marital dyad. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 239.—Abstract. 

2449. Hoffman, Barbara A. (U. Houston) The 
effects of the behavior problems and physical 
handicaps of children on the child-rearing atti- 
tudes of mothers and fathers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 239.—Abstract. 


2450. Lewis, Verl S., & Zeichner, Abraham N. 
(State Dept. Mental Health, Hartford, Conn.) Im- 
pact of admission to a mental hospital on the pa- 
tient’s family. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 503-510. 
—Families of 109 patients admitted to Connecticut's 
mental hospitals between December 1, 1958 and Feb- 
ruary 28, 1959 were interviewed to determine ways 
of coping with mental illness. While most of the 
families recognized the nature of the illness, more 
than 1% persisted in denial. Family attitudes ranged 
from sympathetic understanding to overt hostility. 
Nearly all families turned for help to resources in 
the community. About 70% of these resources were 
perceived as having been helpful. Nearly 60% of 
the patients had received some psychiatric attention 
before hospitalization —R. A. Hagin. 


2451. Maas, H. S. The successful adoptive par- 
ent applicant. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(1), 14-30.—Sur- 
veys the sociological characteristics of parents adopt- 
ing children in 9 widely separated United States 
counties.—G. Elias. 

2452. Mitchell, Celia B. (Jewish Family Serv- 
ice, NYC) The use of family sessions in diag- 
nosis and treatment of disturbances in children. 
Soc. Casewk., 1960, 41, 283-290.—The case of the K 
family is used to demonstrate the use of family ses- 
sions in the diagnosis and treatment of disturbances 
in children. “The intrinsic value in pursuing familiar 
goals through the use of this new method lies in the 
demonstrable fact that it serves to delineate, in a 
dynamic way, the family matrix in which the child 
is developing. It lays bare the involvement of all 
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the family members, thus contributing to an under- 
standing of their joint problems and uniting them 
in seeking solutions.”—G. Hearn. 

2453. Schaefer, E. S., & Bayley, N. (National 
Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Consistency 
of maternal behavior from infancy to preadoles- 
cence. J. abnorm. Psychol., 1960, 61, 1-6.— 
Continuing studies on the effect of the mother on 
child development, the present investigation estab- 
lishes that (a) interviews with the mother elicit com- 
parable data to that gleaned from direct observation 
of the mother-child interaction and (b) at least with 
regard to the love-hate dimension, there is a con- 
sistent pattern of relationship between mother and 
child during infancy and in to preadolescence. Such 
validation was not found with regard to the factor of 
the autonomy-control continuum.—G. Frank. 

2454. Sher, Norman. (USA Hosp., Fort Meade, 
Md.) Some considerations of paranoid schizo- 
phrenic-passive dependency marriages. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1960, 131, 169-171.—‘‘Four cases of mar- 
ried couples in which the wife is a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic and the husband a passive dependent per- 
sonality have been seen in our clinic in the recent 
past. Two of these cases are briefly presented, and 
some questions arising from such a marriage com- 
bination are discussed.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

2455. Tashman, Harry F. Today’s neurotic 
family: A journey into psychoanalysis. New 
York: University Publishers, 1960. vii, 214 p. $1.65. 
—A paperback reprint of the 1957 edition (see 31: 
6463).—H. B. English. 


SOC 


2456. Titchener, James, & Emerson, Richard. 


(U. Cincinnati) Some methods for the study of 
family interaction in personality development. In 
Social aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 
No. 10. Pp. 72-88.—“This paper has described with 
illustration three methods devised for research upon 
the correlation of patterns of family dynamics with 
personality development: 1. Interlocking: individual 
interviews with family members; 2. a family rela- 
tions inventory; 3. a group interaction session.”— 


R. Kaelbling 
(See also Abstracts 2055, 2805) 
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2457. Addis, Robina S. 
Health, London,England) The new mental health 
act. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1960, 2, 94-98.—‘The 
Mental Health Act 1959 [Great Britain] scraps all 
the previous legislation connected with mental de- 
ficiency and indeed abandons the name. New terms 
are substituted, new definitions made and new ma- 
chinery set up.”—C. T. Morgan. 

2458. Bellak, Leopold, & Black, Bertram. The 
rehabilitation of psychotics in the community. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 346—355.—For the 
past five years Altro Health and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices, Inc. has accepted hospital-discharged psychotic 
patients for rehabilitation in the community. Re- 
habilitation should be arranged for early in the hos- 
pital stay of the patient. Provision for quick re- 
hospitalization, if necessary, should be made. Plan- 
ning for crises and their management may often in- 
clude assigning 2 workers to 1 patient. Arranging 
for a suitable milieu after work is part of the pro- 
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gram. Termination often involves a psychotic flare 
up, a brief rehospitalization at this time frequently 
being the most constructive step.—R. E. Perl. 


2459. Frumkin, Robert M. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll., Oswego) The biomedical and psy- 
chological approaches to functional mental ill- 
ness: A critique. /. hum. Relat., 1960, 8, 288—297.— 
In the treatment and prevention of mental illness and 
in the attempt to discover the causes of mental ill- 
it is suggested that the psychological and 
biomedical approaches are less adequate than the 
social psychological approach because the former 
approaches view man unrealistically, while the latter 
approach tends to view man as he really is. (30 
ref.)—R. M. Frumkin. 


2460. Hamovitch, M. B., Caplan, Gerald; Hare, 
Paul, & Owens, Charlotte. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Establishment and maintenance of a men- 
tal health unit. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 412- 
421.—The authors describe the procedures used by 
them in setting up a mental health unit indicating in 
a step-by-step manner how the pregram was evolved. 
Included in the plan was: consultation with members 
of the health unit staff on appropriate problems in 
mental health, training of staff members of the health 
department, study of emotional problems of selected 
families in the area to provide a basis for integrating 
the mental health and public health workers and to 
provide a training resource for those who would be 
responsible for the working operation of the mental 
health unit, and finally a teaching program for stu- 
dents in the medical school and the school of public 
health—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2461. Haun, Paul. (New Jersey Dept. Institu- 
tions & Agencies, Trenton) Attitudes about mental 
health. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 351-357—A 
brief panoramic view of the factors which, in the 
author’s opinion, cause public reluctance to accept 
or understand mental illness. Because he feels these 
reactions are deep-seated it is pointed out that some 
of the efforts at mental health education are destined 
to fail due to a failure to recognize that they are 
largely at variance with the experience of the audi- 
ence. It is necessary to seek ways to overcome the 
prejudices and apathy of the public through a better 
understanding of the origin of these attitudes —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

2462. Hodges, Allen, & Cameron, Dale C. (Min- 
nesota Dept. Public Welfare, St. Paul) Character- 
istics of communities successful in organizing 
local mental health services. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 400-402.—3 characteristics common to the 
communities observed by the authors which they con- 
sider related to success in planning for local mental 
health services are: (a) leadership of local welfare 
boards in interpreting the program in the com- 
munity, (b) strong sectional pride with fluid bound- 
aries, and (c) the utilization of previously established 
community leadership—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2463. Hoffman, Martin. (State U. New York 
Upstate Medical Center) Psychiatry, nature and 
science. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 205-210.— 
The meanings of the terms “mental health,” “mental 
illness,” “normal,” “neurosis,” etc., are examined. It 
is shown that these terms cannot be defined scien- 
tifically ; and therefore it is suggested that they either 


ness, 
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not be used or be defined precisely, thus aiding clarity 
of discourse and eliminating issues heretofore con- 
sidered unsolved.—N. H. Pronko. 


2464. Kaplan, Louis. Mental health and human 
relations in education. New York: Harper, 1959. 
xiv, 476 p. $5.00.—Part I describes psychological 
disorders, their incidence, and school and community 
mental health programs. Part II reviews environ- 
mental influences of the home and social class upon 
personality development, and Part III helps the 
teacher understand the dynamics of growth. Part 
IV describes the principles and techniques of class- 
room teaching which facilitate mental health. An- 
notated list of audio-visual aids in appendix.—A. S 
Thompson, 

2465. Klapper, Morris. (National Ass. Mental 
Health, NYC) Sample survey of admission of ex- 
mental patients in rehabilitation centers. Ment 
Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 378-389.—Seeking to determine 
the extent to which leading rehabilitation centers 
are including ex-mental patients in their programs, 
Klapper invited 86 centers to indicate such participa- 
tion. He received 78 replies out of which 38 either 
actually had or were planning programs which in- 
cluded the ex-mental patient. All 23 which are cur- 
rently accepting such patients are briefly reported 
by state. The author urges the entire group of ap- 
proximately 350 such rehabilitation centers to open 
their doors and offer this opportunity for the ex- 
mental patient who appears to greatly benefit from 
such programs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2466. Klein, Donald C. (Human Relations Serv- 
ice Wellesley, Mass.) Some concepts concerning 
the mental health of the individual. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 288-293.—A set of concepts are 
suggested that might be useful in defining mental 
health. The discussion points to the need for a “dif- 
ferentiated approach to the problem of human ad- 
justments and maladjustment.” (17 ref).—A. A. 
Kramish. 

2467. Kotchen, Theodore A. Existential mental 
health: An empirical approach. J. indiv Psychol., 
1960, 16, 174-181.—Existential “meaning” is defined 
in terms of 7 components derived from current ex- 
istential writings and related to mental health. Items 
derived from these components comprise a question- 
naire administered to groups of Ss representing 5 
operationally defined steps of mental health. Since 
questionnaire scores generally conform to these steps, 
support is lent to the existential concept of mental 
health.—A. R. Howard. 

2468. Lin Tsung-Yi. 
cial change and mental health. World ment. Hlth., 
1960, 12, 65-73.—The major factors in social change 
are “technology, population increase, large-scale mi- 
gration and resettlement, and urbanization.” Their 
operation has resulted in giving modern society 4 
main characteristics: “(a) enormous complexity of 
economic and social organizations; (b) mechaniza- 
tion and standardization; (c) increasing seculariza- 
tion... ; and, (d) substitution of impersonal human 
relations for personal ones.” These conditions have a 
profound bearing on mental health situations in terms 
of both study and handling.—J. C. Franklin. 


2469. Manson, Morse P., & Engquist, Carlton L. 
(VA Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Adjustment of 


(Taiwan National U.) So- 
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eighty discharged geriatric-psychiatric patients. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 319-322.—A follow-up 
study of 80 geriatric-psychiatric patients discharged 
into community living showed favorable results.—N 


H. Pronko. 


2470. Marmor, Judd; Bernard, Viola W., & 
Ottenberg, Perry. Psychodynamics of group op- 
position to health programs. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 30, 330-345.—Some psychodynamic and 
sociodynamic features involved in group opposition to 
health programs are threats to power, prestige and 
economic security, coercion, timing, leadership, feel- 
ings of vulnerability in relation to the sense of bodily 
wholeness, psychic wholeness, or wholeness of the 
individual’s “life-space.”” Opposition to scientifically 
motivated health legislation covers a wide range from 
groups whose opposition is based on reason to those 
whose objections appear to be based on self-ag- 
grandizement to those whose opposition stems from 
irrational anxieties or ignorance.—R. EF. Perl. 


2471. Olshansky, Simon; Grab, Samuel, & Ek- 
dahl, Miriam. (Massachusetts Ass. Mental Health, 
Boston) Survey of employment experiences of 
patients discharged from three state mental hos- 
pitals during period 1951-1953. Ment. Hyg. NY, 
1960, 44, 510-522.—F rom a sample of 370 expatients 
interviews on vocational adjustments were obtained 
from 160 directly and from 54 through indirect re- 
ports. 120 S could not be located. Of the patients 
interviewed 115 were found to be employed, 20 re- 
employed, 80 stably employed with a new employer, 
and 15 marginally employed. The majority, 77%, 
had stayed at the same occupational level although 
there were some instances of underemployment. Evi- 
dence from this study indicates that expatients may 
have less difficulty adjusting to work roles than to 
social and family roles. Findings raise questions 
concerning commonly held assumptions that employ- 
ment is a major problem for expatients and that 
negative employer attitudes cause underemployment. 
—R. A. Hagin. 


2472. Pacheco y Silva, A.C. (Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Mental hygiene in under-developed countries. 
World ment. Hith., 1960, 12, 18-23.—For the most 
part mental hygiene can only follow (or develop con- 
currently with) improvement in basic physical well- 
being. Until basic needs are met, such as adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, and elementary education, 
mental hygiene—as it is usually conceived of—is 
irrelevant.—J. C. Franklin. 


2473. Samler, Joseph. (VA Central Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Basic approaches to mental health: 
An attempt at synthesis. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 
37, 638-643—A society is sought which would 
counter the trends of destructiveness, alienation, 
rootlessness, loss of personal identity, and, in total, 
a loss of the meaning of life. The possibility is seen 
of the emergence of the competent, productive, toler- 


ant and respecting, feeling and loving human being. 
—S. Kavruck. 


2474. Wall, Bartholomew D. (Wayne County 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan) Educa- 
tion’s mental hygiene dilemma. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1960, 44, 569-577.—The methods by which people 
learn have much to do with the extent to which they 
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can make their knowledge operational. Education's 
mental hygiene dilemma relates to the lag between 
how we prepare teachers to teach and what we know 
about how children learn. Other factors impinging 
are problems relating to teacher personality, a need 
of predictive instruments, and a need for realistic 
guidance in colleges of education —R. A. Hagin. 


2475. Williams, Harold L., Lubin, Ardie, & 
Goodnow, Jaqueline J. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Impaired perform- 
ance with acute sleep loss. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 
73(14), (Whole No. 484), 26 p—Based upon the 
results of 2 studies on sleep loss the investigators 
report their findings on 49 Ss who were subjected 
to loss of sleep from 72 to 98 hours and were then re- 
quired to perform a variety of tasks. These included 
tasks in which the Ss set their own pace of perform- 
ance, reaction-time tasks, and tasks in which speed 
and accuracy could be measured simultaneously. Ss 
were given a modest monetary reward for participa 
tion. It was found that somewhat contrary to the 
findings reported by others, with the dimension of 
the sleep loss as described there was a deterioration 
on a variety of tasks due to the occurrence of lapses 
in which no response was given followed by extreme 
drowsiness and a fall in the amplitude of alpha waves 
on the EEG. These appear to worsen as the sleep 
loss was extended. The specific effect on perform- 
ance was related to the nature of the task so that in 
subject-paced tasks the fall was in the speed of per- 
formance while on the tasks in which the E set the 
pace the number of errors increased. Futher studies 
to identify the sensitive aspects of performance under 
conditions of loss of sleep and fatigue are indicated. 
(53 ref.)—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2476. Winter, Esther. (Niedersachsisches Landes- 
Krankenhaus Tiefenbrunn, Gottingen, Germany) 
Uber die Haufigkeit neurotischer Symptome bei 
“Gesunden.” [Frequency of neurotic symptoms 
among the “healthy.”] 2Z. psycho-som. Med., 1959, 
5, 153-167.—200 healthy individuals employed by a 
large technical firm were interviewed to determine 
frequency of neurotic symptoms. Questions about 
family life and early childhood experiences were 
stressed. Of the total, 5% had no symptoms, 19.5% 
had mild disturbances, 55.5% moderate disturbances, 
8.5% severe neuroses, and 11.5% could not be evalu- 
ated. Among the latter 4 groups, 20.5% were found 
with delinquent traits. The “mild” group came from 
unbroken homes with sufficient parental attention, the 
moderate group with less attention. The “severe’’ 
group came from bad marriages with moralistic up- 
bringing. The “delinquent” group was raised in 
predominantly broken homes with a combination of 
harsh and indulgent upbringing. Differences were 
significant.—L. Katz. 


2477. World Health Organization, Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health. Social psychiatry and 
community attitudes. WHO tech. Rep. Ser., 1959, 
No. 177. 40 p. $.30.—This is the 7th report of the 
Expert Committee on Mental Health. 2 assumptions 
are involved: “mentally ill individuals can be fitted 
into a more complex social environment” and “pro- 
vision of adequate opportunities for favorable social 
contacts is useful for the prevention and care of 
mental disorder.” Implementation of these requires 
community studies of community attitudes and prac- 
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tices with reference to the mentally ill and psychiatric 
treatment. Specific research is suggested the results 
of which will provide the “base-line information .. . 
as a starting point” for bringing about both individ- 
ual and community attitudes more favorable to the 
practice of social psychiatry—J. C. Franklin. 


2478. World Health Organization, Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health. Epidemiology of men- 
tal disorders. WHO tech. Rep. Ser., 1960, No. 185 
29 p. $.30.—This is the 8th report of the Ex- 
pert Committee on Mental Health. “. . . the 
prevention of mental disorder must be based on 
accurate knowledge of prevalence and incidence, 
i.e., an epidemiological approach is required.” 
The aims must be “to elicit facts about treated 
and untreated disease which are needed for the 
intelligent administration of community psychi- 
atric services (‘operational research’) [and] to 
discover those aspects of the habits, environment or 
organization of human populations which may affect 
the onset or course of mental disorders, and to assess 
their relative importance (‘clinical research’).” In 
both operational and clinical research “the most 
pressing need is for the development of suitable tech- 
nical methods and concepts.” The report contains 
relevant suggestions and deals with staffing and train- 
ing problems.—J/. C. Franklin. 


2479. World Health Organization, Mental 
Health Problems of Automation Study Group. 
Mental Health problems of automation. [HO 
tech. Rep. Ser., 1959, No. 183. 30 p. $.30.—It is 
certain that “automation will have a direct effect 
upon the physiological and psychological reactions 
of the worker by changing the nature of his work 
and exposing him to new tensions” plus indirect 
effects through accompanying social and cultural 
changes. “It is important that efforts to mitigate 
the disadvantages of automation should be based on 
information and education, not only of the workers 
themselves, but also of all those who are in positions 
of responsibility, such as works managers, engineers, 
trade union leaders or doctors. It will be necessary, 
moreover, to reorganize labor, to improve the work- 
er’s living conditions with respect not only to hous- 
ing but also leisure and recreation.” Appropriate 
‘orientation and pilot studies” are recommended.— 
1, C. Franklin. 
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2480. Bittencourt, Roberto de Souza. Distin- 
coes fundamentais entro os grandes grupos de 
anormalidades da conduta. [Basic distinctions be- 
tween the major groupings in abnormal behavior. | 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1959, 9(7-8), 33-39.— 
The author believes that psychological methods are 
applicable and successful in the treatment of neu- 
rotics, that psychotics are amenable to biological in- 
tervention supplemented by psychological methods, 
but that psychopathic personalities are incurable.— 
G. Soloyanis. 


2481. Eliseo, T. S. 


(Purdue U.) Distractibility 
in psychiatric patients as a function of personal- 
social orientation and escape from an aversive 
stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1252-1253. 
—Abstract. 
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2482. Malzberg, Benjamin. (Research Found. 
Mental Hygiene, Aibany, N.Y.) Mental disease 
among Negroes: An analysis of first admissions 
in New York State, 1949-51. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 422-459.—An analysis of the frequency of 
mental disease among Negroes based upon the first 
admissions of Negroes to the mental hospitals of 
New York State during the 3-year period from Octo- 
ber 1, 1948 to September 30, 1951. Comparisons are 
made with similar admissions during the preceding 
decade and with the white population of New York 
State during the same period —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2483. Schneider, Eliezer. Fundamentos em- 
piricos, logicos, e experimentais do conceito so- 
ciogenico de personalidade anormal. [Empirical, 
logical, and experimental bases of the sociogenic con- 
cept of abnormal personality.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., 
Rio de Jan., 1959, 9(4-8), 15-32.—Concepts such as 
“neurosis” and “mental illness” are critically evalu- 
ated as applied to abnormal personality theory and 
practice and found wanting by a significant omission 
of social, developmental, experimental, and environ- 
mental parameters. The writings and prison be- 
havior of Caryl Chessman are used to illustrate the 
applicability of learning theory to the understanding 
of abnormal personality —G. Soloyanis. 


2484. Schneider, Kurt. (U. Heidelberg, Ger- 
many) Clinical psychopathology. (Sth ed.) 
(Trans. by M. W. Hamilton) New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1959. xvi, 173 p. $4.50.—The changes in 
this edition over the previous ones (see 25: 8160) 
include a reexamination of the author’s systematic 
position and changes in the discussions of psycho- 
pathic personality, cyclothymia, and schizophrenia.— 


J. Bucklew. 
(See also Abstracts 1967, 2194, 2278) 
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2485. Bertin, Morton A. (Florida School Deaf 
& Blind) A comparison of attitudes toward blind- 
ness. /nt. J. Educ. Blind, 1959, 9, 1-4.—72 blind 
children and 271 normal children indicated for which 
of 5 senses loss would be most felt. 71% of normal 
children chose the blind as worse off compared with 
18% for the blind. 49% of the blind preferred re- 
maining blind to losing any other sense, but only 3% 
of seeing children made this choice. The author con- 
cludes “the blind child is not as concerned with what 
he hasn’t got, as much as he is with losing what he 
already has.”—C. Y. Nolan. 


2486. Center for Blind Children. Problems of 
adjustment of handicapped children. Boston, 
Mass.: Center for Blind Children, 1959. 115 p.— 
The report of a 2-day institute held May 22-23, 1958. 
The papers deal with problems of diagnosis of ad- 
justment difficulties in blind children, medical prob- 
lems associated with blindness, the role of the teacher, 
the parent and the psychiatrist, and the therapeutic 
implications of group living —B. Lowenfeld. 


2487. Doehring, Donald G. (Indiana U. School 
Medicine) Color-form attitudes of deaf children. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 242-248.—A test of 
color-form attitude was administered to 95 deaf chil- 
dren and 90 hearing children ranging in age from 8 
to 12 years, and also to 32 hearing nursery school 
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children and 33 hearing adults. Deat children show 
a greater tendency to differentiate visual stimuli on 
the basis of color. Males tend to make more color 
responses than do females. There was no change 
in the distribution of color-form attitudes between 
the nursery school children and the adult group.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


2488. Doehring, Donald G., & Rosenstein, 
Joseph. (Indiana U. School Medicine) Visual 
word recognition by deaf and hearing children. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 320-326—Tests of 
accuracy of visual recognition of briefly exposed 
letters, trigrams, and four-letter words were ad- 
ministered to 40 deaf children and 40 hearing 
children ranging in age from 8 to 16. All Ss 
were given the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test. The young hearing children were 
significantly more accurate in letter trigram and 
word recognition than young deaf children, but older 
deaf children did not differ significantly from older 
hearing children. However, the Ammons reading 
scores of both young and older deaf children were 
significantly smaller than those of hearing peers.— 


M. F. Palmer. 


2489. Graham, Milton D. Social research on 
blindness: Present status and future potentials. 
New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1960. 177 p. $2.50—A compilation of social re- 
search literature in work for the blind, including 
many psychological items, published between 1953 
and 1958. An analysis of the trends of social research 
of blindness precedes the extensive bibliographical 
part of the study. The following 5 areas are covered: 
“General Research on Blindness,” “The Adult Blind,” 
“The Young Blind,” “The Deaf-Blind,” “Psychologi- 
cal Measurement.”—B. Lowenfeld. 


2490. Jerger, James. (Northwestern U.) Bekesy 
audiometry in analysis of auditory disorders. J. 
speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 275-287—The Bekesy 
audiograms of 434 Ss tested at the hearing clinic of 
Northwestern University Medical School over a 3- 


year period were qualitatively reviewed. Most trac- 
ings can be placed into 1 of 4 categories on the basis 
of the relationship between tracings of periodically 
interrupted and continuous tonal stimuli. It is possi- 
ble to distinguish lesions of the middle ear, the 
cochlea, and the 8th nerve by the 4 Bekesy types.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


2491. Kopra, Lennart L. (U. Texas) Hearing 
levels and types of hearing loss among selected 
Air Force personnel. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 
327-336.—Air and bone conduction tests were ad- 
ministered to 4 air force personnel groups: 25 with 
no hearing loss greater than 15 db. in either ear; 25 
who had been exposed to noise; 50 with hearing loss 
more than 15 db. in either ear at any frequency, 500 
through 6000 cps, not more than 15 db. for 500, 1000, 
and 2000 cps, noise-exposed; and 25 with average 
loss of more than 15 db. from 500 to 2000 cps, noise- 
exposure. Median and mean thresholds agreed well. 
The 2nd group deviated from the lst group only at 
3000, 4000, and 6000 cps. The 3rd greup differed 
from all the others, except the 2nd group, at 4000 and 
6000 cps at all test frequencies. Conductive or mixed- 
type losses were found in 13% and perceptive tyes 
in 86% of Groups 2 and 3.—M. F, Palmer. 
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2492. Lampard, Marie T. The art work of deaf 
children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1960, 105, 419-423.- 
Paintings of 20 deaf children were compared with 
those of hearing children. Differences are reported 
as regards technique (similar varieties used, but ap- 
pearing later in the deaf) and as regards subject 
matter (quite restricted in the deaf). “As the child 
becomes older and his own language and vocabulary 
compare most favorably with hearing children of his 
own age, his art work becomes less distinguishable 
from the work of hearing children.”—T. E. Newland 


2493. Lange, Patricia. (Canton, Mass.) Frus- 
tration reactions of physically handitapped chil- 
dren. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 355-357.—-An at- 
tempt to determine whether significant differences 
exist in reactions to frustration as a result of whether 
a handicap is acquired or congenital. The Rosen- 
zweig Picture Frustration Test was used to elicit the 
child's response to frustrating situations. No signifi- 
cant differences were found between groups, and it 
was concluded that clinical observations of differen- 
tial reactions to frustration on the basis of whether 
a handicap is acquired or congenital are not sup- 
ported by this study. —A. Barclay. 


2494. Lowenfeld, Berthold. (California School 
for the Blind, Berkeley) The blind adolescent in 
a seeing world. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 310-315.— 
A series of observations on the behavior of the blind 
adolescent is presented, with particular reference to 
the difficulties the sensory handicap imposes on self- 
concepts and upon attitudes toward interpersonal re- 
lations. Difficulties and attitudes in the area of sex 


curiosity, dating, mobility, and concern for the future 


are discussed. While such factors can be important 
in producing personality problems, the problems of 
the blind adolescent may be qualitatively different 
but not necessarily more severe than those of other 
adolescents.—A. Barclay. 


2495. Maxfield, K. E., & Perry, J. D. Perform- 
ance of blind vocational rehabilitation clients on 
the Purdue Pegboard. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 139-146.—“Analysis of the Purdue Pegboard per- 
formance of 275 blind clients under vocational evaiua- 
tion was made in terms of three vision groups 
(legally blind with usable vision, blind from birth or 
an early age, more recently blind), age, education, 
sex, and previous work experience. Middle 50% 
ranges in performance by subtest are reported as are 
raw score percentile conversion tables. The correla- 
tions of the Wechsler 1Qs with the subtest scores 
were generally low, being significant only for As- 
sembly. Comparison of results for the present sam- 
ple with similar data gathered in 1953 by Bigman 
showed shifts in percentages of blind persons in the 
vision groups and age groups, by sex.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


2496. Myklebust, Helmer R. (Northwestern U.) 
The psychological effects of deafness. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1960, 105, 372-385.—“A psychology of deafness 
is developing.” That “sensory deprivation alters the 
psychological response mechanisms” is shown with 
respect to “the areas of intellectual capacities, per- 
sonality, and language behavior.” Implications re- 
garding the “laws of learning” for those who have 
sensory impairment are suggested—T. E. Newland. 
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2497. Rogers, Merrill, & Quigley, Stephen P. 
(Washington, D.C.) Identification of research- 
able rehabilitation problems of the deaf. Amer. 
Ann, Deaf, 1960, 105, 335-364.—The 6 major di- 
visions of the report reflect “several recurring themes 
such as the need for measuring instruments, for 
demographic data on the deaf population, for long- 
term studies of the processes of concept formation 
and learning .. . for evaluation of the effects of the 
various means of communication used by and with 
the deaf, for evaluations of the effect on adult adjust- 
ment of various types of school programs, for de- 
termination of needs in vocational counseling, guid- 
ance, and placement, and for programmatic research.” 
—T. kL. Newland. 

2498. Rushford, Georgina, & Lowell, Edgar L. 
(John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) Use of 
hearing aids by young children. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1960, 3, 354-360.—1515 families replied to a 
questionnaire from the John Tracy Clinic. 79.5% 
of the children had been fitted with at least 1 hearing 
aid. Of these, 22.7% had purchased 2, 8.9% had 
purchased 3, 2.3% had purchased 4, 5.4% had pur- 
chased 5 or more. 61% had the first hearing aid at 
at age under 5.5 years. More early evaluations are 
made by audiologists than by physicians. Only 67% 
of the respondents felt an accurate determination had 
been made prior to the purchase of the first aid. 
43.9% reported the first hearing aid as satisfactory. 
45.8% of the children make maximum use of the 
hearing aid, wearing it as though it were an article 
of clothing. 52.6% reported that the performance 
of their child’s current hearing aid was satisfactory. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


2499. Salfield, D. J. A case of gargoylism with 
normal intelligence. Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 
146-148.—A typical gargoyle was found to be of 
average intelligence, happy disposition, and normally 
adjusted in family life. Despite poor prognosis, such 
children should not be neglected educationally.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


2500. Scouten, Edward L. (Gallaudet Coll.) 
Meeting the problem of literalness in deaf stu- 
dents. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1960, 105, 425-426.—The 
importance of helping deaf children progress from a 
perceptual level to a conceptual level in language 
behavior is stressed, and an illustration of a way in 
facilitating such progress is given—T. E. Newland. 

2501. Woodward, Mary F., & Barber, Carroll G. 
(U. Southern California) Phoneme perception in 
lipreading. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 212-222.— 
A silent film of 24 initial consonants was presented 
to 185 experimental normal hearing adult Ss and to 
smaller control groups by presenting the sound track 
alone and by showing the complete film with both 
picture and sound. Results indicate that only 4 
visually-contrastive units are available consistently 
to the lipreader: bilabial, rounded-labial, labial-den- 
tal, and nonlabial—M. F. Palmer. 


2502. Ziltener, Werner. (Vorderthal SZ, Switzer- 
land) Ké6rperliche Behinderung und seelische 
Reaktion. [Physical handicap and psychological re- 
action.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 106-116.— 
Self-realization and the development of the self al- 
ways take place through interaction with others. For 
the physically handicapped this interaction involves 
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limitations, suffering, and grief. Specific feelings of 
inferiority, connected realistically with the handicap, 
may become generalized into an inferiority complex. 
Effective help for the invalid involves help in build- 
ing up a healthy self-esteem.—D. F. Mindlin. 


(See also Abstracts 1505, 2449, 2743) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


2503. Arns, Josephine. (Rehabilitation Center, 
Miami, Fla.) Evaluation of the vocational poten- 
tial of the cerebral palsied by the work sample 
technique. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(3), 10-11. 
—A 7-week program is described involving job sam- 
plings in the area of manual dexterity, use of basic 
tools, use of vocational equipment, and basic academic 
skills —T. E. Newland. 

2504. Belmont, Lillian, & Birch, Herbert G. 
(New York Medical Coll.) The relation of time of 
life to behavioral consequence in brain damage: 
I. The performance of brain-injured adults on the 
marble board test. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
91-97.—A comparison of marble board behavior of 
a group of 20 persons who sustained cerebral damage 
in later maturity with a group of children with early 
damage showed a greater visual deficit in the children 
than in the adult group. It is concluded that “the 
time in life at which a neurologic insult is sustained 
has a significant bearing upon the behavioral con- 
sequences of the damage.”—N. H. Pronko. 

2505. Burgi, Ernest J., & Matthews, Jack. (U. 
Nebraska) Effects of listener sophistication upon 
global ratings of speech behavior. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1960, 3, 348-353.—Connected speech samples 
from 22 Ss with multiple sclerosis were recorded on 
tape and evaluated by 4 listening groups, differing in 
respect in the amount of training they had received 
in the area of speech and hearing disorders. Analy- 
sis of the differences among the mean ratings of each 
group of listeners indicated that there were no sig- 
nificient differences. There are no significant differ- 
ences between trained and untrained listener groups 
in terms of global or overall ratings of speech be- 
havior of groups of Ss with speech problems.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

2506. Corboz, R. (Zurich, Switzerland) La 
symptomatologie psychique des tumeurs céré- 
brales chez lenfant. [Psychological symptoms of 
cerebral tumors in the child.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 
20, 151-153——Comments on disturbances of psycho- 
logical functions found pre- and postoperatively in 
children with brain tumors, with indications for re- 
education, psychotherapy, and auxiliary drug therapy. 
—M. L. Simmel. 


2507. Cruse, D. B. (U. Texas) The effects of 
distraction upon the performance of brain-injured 
and familial retarded children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4714.—Abstract. 

2508. Day, R. H. (U. Sydney, Australia) The 
aftereffect of seen movement and brain damage. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 311-315.—Variations 
in locus, extent, and nature of brain damage do not 
justify attempts to establish a relationship between 
sensory aftereffect and brain damage. Weakness or 
absence of aftereffect from a moving pattern is de- 
rived from voluntary fixation failure. (22 ref.)— 
A. A. Kramish. 


2503-2513 


2509. Eisenberg, Leon; Knott, John R., Pasa- 
manick, Benjamin; Knobloch, Hilda; Thompson, 
William R.; Benton, Arthur L., Teuber, Hans- 
Lukas. Brain and behavior. Session II. Sym- 
posium, 1959. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 
292-329.—In reviewing the literature on KEG and 
behavior, Knott considers interindividual variability, 
intra-individual differences, and the correlation be- 
tween certain EEG characteristics and certain clini- 
cal states. Pasamanick and Knobloch describe a 
series of studies which advance the hypothesis that 
neurological damage incurred in the prenatal period 
is a potent source of neuropsychiatric disorder. 
Thompson presents evidence that environmental 
events occurring in the prenatal and early postnatal 
period may effect intellectual and emotional behavior. 
On the basis of reaction time studies Benton con- 
cludes that special motivating conditions do improve 
the performance of brain-damaged patients on a sim- 
ple high-speed task. Teuber studied the pre-morbid 
personality and reaction to brain damage, concluding 
that a patient’s preinjury motives and attitudes can 
modify post-injury loss in the case of smaller lesions. 
—R. E. Perl. 

2510. Fink, Stephen L., & Shontz, Franklin C. 
(Western Reserve U.) Body-image disturbances 
in chronically ill individuals. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 131, 234—240.—Focusing on pictorial aspects of 
the body-image, disturbances of the body-image were 
investigated employing double simultaneous tactual 
stimulation as the stimulus variable and judgments 
of related visual distance as the response variable. 
The hypothesis tested predicted an ordering of body- 
image disturbance, from least to most, in the order: 
physically healthy persons; chronically ill, nonhemi- 
plegic, nonbrain-damaged persons; and hemiplegics. 
Results substantiated the hypothesis. It was con- 
cluded that “chronic disease tends to have associated 
with it measurable disturbances in the body-image 
and that these disturbances occur even where there 
are no indications of serious cerebral damage beyond 
that attributable to age alone.”—N. H. Pronko. 


2511. Foster, Robert E. (Sonoma State Hosp., 
Calif.) A survey of 300 case histories of cerebral 
palsied patients at Sonoma State Hospital as to 
their need for continuous care. Cerebral palsy 
Rev., 1960, 21(4), 5-7.—The functionally dependent 
cerebral palsied individual may well need the help of 
some agency beyond that supplied by the members 
of his immediate family, but is still dependent upon 
the support of the family constellation. “Continuous 
care planning on the community level is definitely 
needed.” —T. E. Newland. 

2512. Gottlieb, Ann L. (Duke U.) Effects of 
facilitating, neutral and inhibiting instructions on 
visual perception in brain damage. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 670.—Abstract. 

2513. Hillbom, Eero. After-effects of brain-in- 
juries: Research on the symptoms causing in- 
validism of persons in Finland having sustained 
brain-injuries during the wars of 1939-1940 and 
1941-1944. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 
35, Suppl. No. 142. 195 p—From the records of 
3552 brain injured veterans a representative sample 
of 415 cases was chosen for a more thorough evalua- 
tion. About 100 summaries of case histories, 32 
statistical tables, and over 200 references substantiate 
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the conclusions. Psychiatric aspects were found in 
about 40% of the cases and correlated with neuro- 
logical aspects, prognosis, personality types, etc.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

2514. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita) Correct 
status of vowels in the speech of children with 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(5), 
6-7, 11.—In so far as ability to articulate vowel 
sounds, the sex factor was of negligible effect; CA, 
MA, and IQ provided insufficient predictive bases, 
“correct scores” significantly exceeded substitutions 
and omissions; “spastics significantly are superior to 
athetoids”; and “there are no significant differences 
in the mean scores of quadriplegics, hemiplegics and 
paraplegics.” No significant geographic regional 
differences were found.—T. E. Newland. 

2515. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita) A short 
diphthong test for use with children with cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(6), 9-10.—5 
diphthongs were employed in 3 different positions in 
14 word items. The test was found to be acceptable 
in its validity, discriminating power, and item unique- 
ness. The relation between item uniqueness and dis- 
criminating power was satisfactory. However, relia- 
bility was not high (.51 to .64) and the difficulties 
of the items had a restricted range (67% to 92%).— 
T. E. Newland. 


2516. Irwin, Orvis ©. (U. Wichita) A short 
vowel test for use with children with cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(4), 3-4.—Re- 
sults are reported on a test involving 11 vowel sounds 
in initial and medial positions administered to 492 
cerebral palsied children (CA 3-16) in 23 states 
Reliability, validity, item discriminating power, and 
item uniqueness were found satisfactory; but range 
of difficulty was high and compact (76%-93%). The 
possibility of using the vowel sounds in the 2nd 
syllable of polysyllabic words is recognized as capable 


of providing for a wider range—T. E. Newland. 
(National 


2517. Kibler, R. F., & Nathan, P. W. 
Hosp., London, England) Relief of pain and para- 
esthesiae by nerve block distal to a lesion. /. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 91-98.— 
“The pain and paraesthesiae associated with lesions 
in peripheral nerves, nerve roots, root entry zone, 
posterior columns, and spinothalamic tract can be 
prevented by blocking the nerves distal to the lesion. 
The relief of pain and paraesthesiae may outlast the 
duration of the anaesthesiae. Blocking of impulses 
from a large part of the region supplied by the af- 
fected nerves may remove the spontaneous pain and 
paraesthesiae from the whole of the region.” De- 
tailed presentation of 8 clinical cases. (1 table)— 
M. L. Simmel. 


2518. Landau, Miriam F. 


(Columbia U.) Body 
image in paraplegia as a variable in adjustment to 


physical handicap. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 


960.-—Abstract. 

2519. Matunas, Marian I. (New York U.) Test 
performance of psychotic children with organic 
brain pathology: A study to determine whether 
the Bender-Gestalt Test, the Benton Visual Re- 
tention Test, and the Marble Board Test can de- 
tect the presence of organic brain pathology in 
psychotic children. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1257.—Abstract. 
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2520. Mecham, Merlin J. (Brigham Young U.) 
Measurement of verbal language development in 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(3), 
3-4.—Further attempts to standardize the author’s 
informant-interview scale of language development 
as a diagnostic tool are reported. Employed in re- 
spect to 30 cerebral palsied children ranging from 
CAs of 2 yr. 6 mo. to 7 yr. 2 mo. and in degree of 
physical involvement from mild to severe, the pro- 
cedure is observed as capable of being used “satis- 
factorily with cerebral palsied children.” The scores 
were affected by mental age but not by degree of 
involvement.—T. E. Newland. 


2521. Miiller, R., Nylander, I., Larsson, L., 
Widen, L., & Frankenhaeuser, M. (Serafimer- 
lasarettet, Stockholm, Sweden) Sequelae of pri- 
mary aseptic meningo-encephalitis. Acta psychiat. 
neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1958, 33, Suppl. No. 126. 115 
p.—238 patients who had been hospitalized for 
“meningo-encephalitis of unknown cause” were com- 
pared with 138 “social twins.” No differences in re- 
gard to frequency of different mental symptoms, 
number of symptoms per individual, and severity or 
character of the principal mental symptoms were 
found. Headaches and abnormal EEGs were more 
common among the postencephalitic group; and 2 
had epilepsy, 2 tonic pupils, and 2 endocrine dis- 
orders, none of which occurred among the controls. 
Psychological tests revealed no differences between 
the 78 younger patients and their controls. The test 
performance of the postencephalitic adults was al- 
most invariably poorer than that of their controls, 
but this may be a selection artifact. Aseptic mem- 
ingo-encephalitis cannot be considered a common or 
important cause of mental illness or behavioral dis- 
turbance in modern Sweden.—R. Kaelbling. 


2522. Orchinik, C. W. (Temple U. School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa.) Some psychological 
aspects of circumscribed lesions of the diencepha- 
lon. Confin. neurol., 1960, 20, 292-310.—46 psychi- 
atric patients undergoing stereotactic dorsomedial 
thalamotomy were given the Wechsler-Bellevue in- 
telligence test, WB Memory scale and Rorschach test 
pre- and postoperatively. The mean scores on some 
of the WB subtests show statistically significant de- 
creases during the first 2 months after operation, but 
these mean scores return to the preoperative levels 3 
months to 1 year after surgery. Rorschach scores 
change progressively after operation. The implica- 
tions are discussed. (12 tables; French, German 
summaries )}—M. L. Simmel. 

2523. Riese, Walther. (Medical Coll. Virginia) 
Dynamics in brain lesions. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 131, 291-301.—In opposition to the view that 
the so-called organic defects such as those of memory 
are explainable in terms of the destruction of brain 
tissue, the argument is developed that such defects 
are not irrevocable despite irrevocable tissue changes, 
that memory recall can be understood in psychologi- 
cal rather than anatomical terms, and that the “re- 
turned functions” follow rules that are related to 
each individual’s specific biography. These points 
are illustrated with cases of loss of speech due to 
brain injury or aphasia—N. H. Pronko. 

2524. Rudel, Rita G., Teuber, Hans-Lukas; Lie- 
bert, Robert S., & Halpern, Seymour. (National 
Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Localization 
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of auditory midline and reactions to body tilt in 
brain-damaged children. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
131, 302-309.—A series of 36 boys and 36 girls, 
aged 5-17 years, and diagnosed as “cerebral palsy” 
were required to set a sound source to the midline 
while their bodies were tilted. Results were com- 
pared with those derived from a previous study of 
72 normal children. In general, it was found that 
brain-damaged children lagged behind normals both 
in constant errors and average starting-position 
errors.—N,. H. Pronko. 

2525. Sato, Chiyoko. (Tokyo Municipal Komei 
School, Japan) Musical aptitude of cerebral pal- 
sied children. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(6), 
3-8.—A musical aptitude test, published in 1954 by 
the Tanaka Educational Research Institute, was ad- 
ministered to 107 cerebral palsied children (64 boys, 
43 girls, 36 athetoids) in Grades 1-7. The author 
observed “that although their expressions in music 
are full of errors and of poor quality, their aptitude 
itself is by no means inferior, [and] that there was 
great correlation between” musical aptitude and (test 
evidences of) intelligence—T. E. Newland. 

2526. Sato, Chiyoko. (Tokyo, Japan) Survey 
on vocal pitch range of cerebral palsied children. 
Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(5), 4-5, 8.—Ability of 
‘103 such children to phonate was ascertained in 1955 
and, on most of the original children, 3 years later. 
“More than half” of the children had only 1% the 
normal range, and the range tended to be low. After 
3 years of training, “67% had the same or even nar- 
rower range, and only 35% showed some expansion.” 
—T. E. Newland. 

2527. Wachs, Hirsh, & Zaks, Misha S. (North- 
western U. Medical School) Studies of body image 
in men with spinal cord injury. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 131, 121-127.—Male and female drawings oi 
30 men with spinal cord injury were compared with 
the drawings of 30 controls (patients). While the 
former group showed a tendency toward more anx- 
iety or tension and greater dependence, in most re- 
spects there was no significant difference between the 
2 groups on the Draw-a-Person Test. This simi- 
larity is explained as a reflection of a disturbance in 
the psychological functioning of the chronically ill 
patient—N. H. Pronko. 

2528. White, H. L., & Price, A. C. Figure- 
ground confusion on a test for color blindness as 
related to impairment on perceptual tests for cor- 
tical brain damage. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 
131-136.—“It was shown that older males (N = 34; 
mean age 62.1; SD, 5.76) whose performance on the 
Spiral Aftereffects Test and the Memory-for-Designs 
Test showed impairment were likely to be classified 
as red-green color deficient on the Dvorine Pseudo- 
Isochromatic Plates. This lowered performance on 
the color test was not found in older males (N = 37; 
mean age 63.0; SD, 2.45) or younger males (N = 20; 
mean age 22.75; SD, 2.72) who scored well on the 
Spiral and Memory-for-Designs tests. It was shown 
that the poor performance of the perceptually-im- 
paired group could be explained in terms of figure- 
ground confusion rather than in terms of defective 
color vision, since this group’s performance was also 
poor on achromatic plates similar to the Dvorine 
plates.”-—C. H. Ammons. 

(See also Abstracts 2247, 2744) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


2529. Bluemel, C. S. (Englewood, Colo.) If a 
child stammers. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 390- 
393.—A brief guide to the etiology and treatment of 
the stammerer.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2530. Douglass, Robert L. (Los Angeles State 
Coll., Calif.) Basic feelings and speech defects. 
Except. Child., 1959, 25, 319-324.—A discussion of 
the influence of parental emotional attitudes on the 
etiology of speech defects in children. Current opin- 
ion in this area holds that maternal attitudes, com- 
municated on an emotional rather than verbal basis, 
are sources for some speech defects. Particular em- 
phasis and discussion of the psychological significance 
of the mouth in speech defects is presented and teach- 
ers are urged to develop sensitivity to the psychologi- 
cal implication of speech problems among children.— 
A. Barclay. 


2531. Goodglass, Harold, & Berko, Jean. (VA 
Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Agrammatism and inflec- 
tional morphology in English. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1960, 3, 257-267.—21 aphasic Ss were tested by 
means of sentence completion on their ability to pro- 
duce correct inflectional endings for nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives. The difficulty of such endings fol- 
lows a definite order based on gra-nmatical function. 
Phonological complexity is not as important for 
aphasics as for children. A common factor appears 
to underlie adequate performance with all inflec- 
tional endings studied except the simple past. The 
inflectional ending scores related to verbal agility, 
but not to over-all adequacy in speech. Syntactic 


and inflectional aspects of grammar may be impaired 
independently of each other.—M. F. Palmer. 


2532. Hejna, Robert F. (U. Connecticut) 
Speech disorders and nondirective therapy. New 
York: Ronald, 1960. vii, 334 p. $6.50.—The non- 
directive approach applied to problems of speech is 
significantly different from the “teacher-oriented ap- 
prgach.” Speech therapists direct their energies to- 
ward eliminating those emotional factors such as 
fear and anxiety which in many cases serve as the 
etiology of speech problems. This underlying theme 
is discussed theoretically in Part I, in Part II this 
thesis is demonstrated practically through play ther- 
apy interviews, and in Part III individual counseling 
is considered. Part IV is devoted to verbatim tran- 
scripts of client-centered interviews with both in- 
dividuals and groups. “Through the client’s ex- 
ploration of his attitudes toward his speech and other 
problems, accurate evaluation and perception can 
result, as well as greater over-all self acceptance.”— 
B. H,. Light. 


2533. Hess, Donald A., & McDonald, Eugene T. 
(State Teachers Coll. Indiana, Pa.) Consonantal 
nasal pressure in cleft palate speakers. J. speech 
hear. Res., 1960, 3, 201-211.—20 cleft palate speak- 
ers articulating CV monosyllables and CVCVCV 
trisyllables with 24 consonants and the single vowel 
(a) were measured by nasal manometer. Consonants 
requiring greater intraoral pressure involved greater 
nasal pressure with mean nasal pressure ranking in 
descending order as follows: affricates, fricatives, 
plosives, nasals, glides. Surds involved greater nasal 
pressure than sonants. Misarticulations of cleft pal- 
ate speakers most frequently involved consonants 
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with higher mean nasal pressure. Nasal pressure of 
individual Ss on 10 selected trisyllable items tends 
to predict each S’s rank.—M. F. Palmer. 


2534. Jordan, Evan P. (Colorado State U.) 
Articulation test measures and listener ratings of 
articulation defectiveness. J/. speech hear. Res., 
1960, 3, 303—319.—30-second samples of the connected 
speech of 150 children with mild to severe articula- 
tory deviations were arranged in random order and 
were rated by 36 advanced undergraduate and grad- 
uate students majoring in speech pathology on a 9- 
point, equal-appearing interval scale. Each child’s 
articulation was also tested on the Templin-Darley 
176-Item Diagnostic Articulation Test. Multiple re- 
gression analysis of 22 measures of relationships in- 
dicated the following: (a) Articulation test responses 
provide valid information. (b) Listeners depend 
upon frequency and degree of articulatory deviation, 
omissions being more deviant than substitutions, and 
substitutions more deviant than distortions. (c) 
Measures of number of defective items and number 
of defective single sounds are highly related to meas- 
ures of defectiveness of articulation derived from 
listener responses.—M. F, Palmer. 


2535. Murphy, Albert T., & FitzSimons, Ruth 
M. (Boston U.) Stuttering and personality dy- 
namics: Play therapy, projective therapy and 
counseling. New York: Ronald, 1960. vii, 519 p. 
$6.50.—Stuttering, as a psychogenic problem, has its 
roots in disturbed interpersonal relationships and a 
fractured self-image. A variety of diagnostic and 
therapeutic techniques are presented which aim at 
aiding the stutterer to develop greater personal and 
speech comfort through increased self-awareness and 
reduced anxiety.—L. N. Solomon. 

2536. Palasek, James R., & Curtis, W. Scott. 
(Purdue U.) Sugar placebos and stuttering. J. 
speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 223-226.—8 male and 1 
female stutterers were studied on the effect of read- 
ing aloud a short passage 5 times under controlled 
conditions and after taking 3 placebos: (a) 11 grains 
of lactose, (b) 11 grains of calcium carbonate, and 
(c) 5.5 grains of lactose and 5.5 grains of calcium 
carbonate. No significant differences were found 
either among readings or among conditions. Ob- 
served differences, however, indicate the possibility 
that stuttering frequency may be decreased by the 
administration of lactose—M. F. Palmer. 


Sebastian. (U. Colorado 


2537. Santostefano, 
School Medicine) Anxiety and hostility in stutter- 


ing. a speech & hear. Res., 1960, 3, 337-347.—5 
male and 6 female stutterers were matched to a group 
of 26 normal speakers on the Elizur scoring system 
from Rorschach content of anxiety and _ hostility 
scores. All Ss were asked to recall previously- 
learned material in neutral conditions and in stressful 
conditions, the neutral conditions being free associa- 
tions to neutral words and the stressful conditions 
free associations to emotionally-toned words. Results 
show that stutterers projected on the Rorschach sig- 
nificantly more content indicative of anxiety and 
hostility than did nonstutterers. All Ss showed a 
decrement performance under stress. The stutterers 
showed a significantly greater decrement than non- 
stutterers—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstract 2550) 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


2538. Blackman, Leonard S. (Edward R. John- 
stone Training and "Research Center, Bordentown, 
N.J.) Research in mental retardation: A point of 
view. Except. Child., 1959, 26, 12-14.—An informal 
essay, noting the recent revival of scientific interest 
in the research definition of mental retardation with 
emphasis upon the importance of the learning process 
in the study of retardation. It is suggested that the 
role of psychological learning theory will play an 
increasingly important role in research upon the re- 
tarded child—A. Barclay. 

2539. Farber, Bernard. (U. Illinois) Percep- 
tions of crisis and related variables in the impact 
of a retarded child on the mother. J. Hlth. hum. 
Behav., 1960, 1, 108-118.—Previous findings indi- 
cated that the impact of a retarded child on the family 
resulted in either a tragic crisis (in which antici- 
pated life careers were frustrated) or in a crisis of 
role organization (in which family interaction with 
the child was not organized). Moreover, the reac- 
tion of mothers had been categorized as (a) nerv- 
ousness or (b) poor physical health. The author 
suggested that nervousness was related to the tragic 
crisis and poor physical health to the role of or- 
ganizational crisis. 74 mothers served as Ss in order 
to test 13 hypotheses. 10 were confirmed at the .05 
level of significance. (3 tables, 15-item bibliog. )— 
L. A. Ostlund. 

2540. Johnson, G. Orville, & Capobianco, Ru- 
dolph J. (Syracuse U.) Physical condition and 
its effect upon learning in trainable mentally de- 
ficient children. Except. Child., 1959, 26, 3-5.— 
An evaluation of the belief that physical condition 
affects learning and developmental status. Groups 
classified as having good, fair, or poor physical con- 
dition were compared through the use of the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale, the Fels Child Behavior 
Rating Scale, and the Illinois Behavior Check List 
for their improvement in status on learning and de- 
velopment over a period of months. No significant 
differences were found even though an initial bias 
toward better intellect was present in groups having 
good physical condition —A. Barclay. 


2541. Lewis, Aubrey. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don, England) The study of defect. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 117, 289-305.—The progress made in 
the study of defect is characterized through a review 
of pertinent studies in this area—N. H. Pronko. 


2542. Malzberg, Benjamin. (Research Found. 
Mental Hygiene, Albany, N.Y.) Statistics of ad- 
missions to and discharges from state schools for 
mental defectives. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 434—- 
441.—Admission and discharge rates in the 6 New 
York state schools for mental defectives were studied 
for the period 1930-58 to clarify relationships be- 
tween institutionalization and opening of new facili- 
ties, fluctuations in the labor market, length of hos- 
pitalization, and such selective factors as age at ad- 
mission, mental status, and IQ. Except for the years 
during World War II, the discharge rate was found 
to have declined since 1930.—R. A. Hagin. 

2543. Milner, Brenda. (McGill U., Montreal 
Canada) The memory defect in bilateral hippo- 
campal lesions. In Recent advances in Neuro- 
Physiological Research, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1959, 
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No. 11. Pp. 43-52.—On the basis of 4 case studies 
it is concluded: “The amnestic syndrome seen in Kor- 
sakoff states, senescence, and in some cases of third 
ventricle tumour appears uncontaminated by other 
intellectual change after bilateral destruction of the 
hippocampus and hippocampal gyrus together with 
the uncus and amygdala. The peculiar nature of this 
memory defect emphasizes the fact that attention 
does not automatically ensure recall. . . . The hippo- 
campus and hippocampal gyrus play an essential part 
in the consolidation process by means of which the 
passing moment-to-moment experience is transformed 
into an enduring memory.”—X. Kaelbling. 


2544. Wagner, Theres. (St. Josefsheim, Brem- 
garten, Switzerland) Das mongolische Kind im 
schulpflichtigen Alter. [The mongoloid child of 
school age.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 59-64.— 
A summary of the appearance, physical and psycho- 
logical characteristics, causes, and medical treatment 
of mongoloid children is followed by a discussion of 
what can be expected of them in school. Successful 
school education is not possible. Their ability to 
imitate often misleads into too high expectations. 
They lack ability for abstract reasoning. The IQ 
ranges between imbecility and idiocy. After puberty, 
slow but progressive deterioration can be expected. 
—D. F. Mindlin. 


2545. Yacorzynski, G. K., & Tucker, Beatrice E. 
(Northwestern U. Medical School) What price in- 
telligence? Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 201-203. 
—One study “investigated the effects of prolonged 
labor with instrumentation, precipitate labor, and 


normal spontaneous delivery upon the later develop- 
ment of the child. . . . There were 120 children ex- 


amined with 40 in each of the three groups. Each 
group consisted of 20 males and 20 females and each 
of these subgroups had 10 colored and 10 white chil- 
dren.” It was “found that precipitate labor can pro- 
duce the most deleterious effects on later develop- 
ment as far as the intelligence is considered as meas- 
ured by the Stanford-Binet. . . . In another study 
.. . the effects of severe and prolonged anoxia at or 
immediately following birth was investigated. . . 
The results appear to indicate that the superior chil- 
dren come from those groups studied who also showed 
the greater incidence of feeblemindedness.” The 
meaning of the results “is difficult to rationalize.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1837, 2190, 2507) 


Evaluation & Performance 


2546. Berkson, G. (Maudsley Hosp., U. London, 
England) An analysis of reaction time in normal 
and mentally deficient young men: I. Duration 
threshold experiment. J. ment. defic. Res., 1960, 4, 
51-58.—“Reaction time studies employing mentally 
deficient Ss have consistently shown a positive rela- 
tionship between speed and IQ. A series of experi- 
ments has been undertaken to analyze the RT stimu- 
lus-response process in order to determine which 
speed functions are and which are not related to IQ 
within the lower levels of intelligence. The first 
experiment reported here measured the length of time 
a stimulus must be exposed in order to be correctly 
identified. Normal and familial mentally deficient 
adolescent boys . . . were compared with respect to 


2544-2553 


visual duration threshold. . . . No significant differ- 
ence in duration threshold was found between the 1Q 
groups.”—A. Barclay. 


2547. Berkson, G. (Maudsley Hosp., U. London, 
England) An analysis of reaction time in normal 
and mentally deficient young men: II. Variation 
of complexity in reaction time tasks. /. ment. defic. 
Res., 1960, 4, 59-67.—“The visual reaction times 

. . were compared on three tasks varying in com- 
plexity. . . . On both measures, the Retarded were 
slower than the Normals and the more complex tasks 
elicited slower responses than did the simpler tasks. 
... Certain of the data suggested the hypothesis that 
in RT situations IQ is related, not to information 
gathering and choice functions, nor to speed of plan- 
ning a movement, but to the speed of initiation or 
performance of a movement.”—A. Barclay. 


2548. de Haan, H. J. (U. Pittsburgh) An ex- 
perimental evaluation of two methods for the 
formation of learning sets in retarded children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 679.—Abstract. 


2549. Denton, L. R. Some problems in the 
diagnosis of mental defect. Bull. Maritime Psy- 
chol. Ass., 1960, 9, 5-10 —Common problems in diag- 
nosis are the varied etiology of mental defect, the 
lowering of function in mental defects as a reaction 
to their own condition, confusion of mental defect 
with other clinical syndromes, and the inadequate 
predictability of diagnostic test instruments.—J. 
Bucklew. 


2550. Hess, Maria. (Bahnhofstr. lla, Zug, Swit- 
zerland) Die Sprache des Hilfsschiilers. [The 
speech of the retarded child.] Hetlpadag. Werkbl., 
1960, 29, 65-76.—The peculiarities of speech of re- 
tarded children as compared with normal children’s 
speech are considered in some detail as to causes, 
incidence, types, manifestations, and degree of lan- 
guage impairment. (Generalizations are not re- 
stricted to the German language.) —D. F. Mindlin. 


2551. Howe, Clifford E. (U. Illinois) A com- 
parison of motor skills of mentally retarded and 
normal children. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 352-354. 
—“The purpose of the study was to compare men- 
tally retarded and normal children . . . on a variety 
of motor skill tasks. . . . The normal children were 
consistently superior to the mentally retarded on a 
variety of motor skill tasks. Implications were drawn 
which suggest that a structured program of physical 
education may be a necessary part of the curriculum 
for the mentally retarded.”—A. Barclay. 


2552. Fisher, G. M., Dooley, M. D., & Silver- 
stein, A. B. Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
performance of familial and undifferentiated men- 
tal subnormals. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 268.—“From 
a larger pool of WAIS data, 40 familial and 40 un- 
differentiated Ss were selected at each of three age 
levels (16 to 24 yr., 25 to 34 yr., and 35 to 44 yr.) 
and individually matched for age, sex, and Full Scale 
IQ. The total sample was thus set at 240. Critical 
ratios between the mean subtest scores of the two 
diagnostic groups were calculated at each age level. 
. . . none of the 33 differences were significant at 
.05."—C. H. Ammons. 


2553. Johnson, G. Orville, & Blake, Kathryn. 
(Syracuse U.) Learning and performance of re- 
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tarded and normal children. Syracuse, New York: 
Syracuse Univer. Press, 1960. xviii, 216 p. $5.00.— 
Children with similar MA’s but different CA’s and 
levels of intelligence were compared on tasks includ- 
ing sensorimotor learning, rote learning, reasoning, 
recognition, recall, RI, and transfer. Retarded Ss 
(older in CA-lower in IQ) were superior in sensori- 
motor learning, in paired associate letter-digit learn- 
ing, and in certain of the transfer tasks. The nor- 
mal children were superior in paired associate non- 
sense syllable learning, and showed slight superiority 
in some aspects of the recognition tasks. There were 
no significant differences between the groups in 
serial nonsense syllable learning, in reasoning, or 
for the most part, in the retention tests. It is con 
cluded that a priori expectations about intellectual 
performance should not be based on MA alone, but on 
intelligence level, CA in relationship to MA, and on 
the kinds of tasks utilized —E. S. Gollin. 


2554. Kimbrell, Don L. (Austin State School) 
Comparison of Peabody, WISC, and academic 
achievement scores among educable mental de- 
fectives. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 502—Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) scores were com- 
pared with WISC scores for institutionalized re- 
tardates. Significant correlations between PPVT 
and WISC verbal IQs and WISC Full Scale IQs 
were obtained; the relationship between PPVT and 
WISC Performance Scale IQs was insignificant 
PPVT scores appear poorly validated when overall 
academic achievement scores serve as a criterion. 
W. B. Essman 

2555. Levy, Leon H., Orr, Thomas B., & Rosen- 


zweig, Sanford. (Indiana U.) Judgments of emo- 
tion from facial expressions by college students, 
mental retardates, and mental hospital patients. 
J. Pers., 1960, 28, 342-349.—“Judgments of 48 pic- 
tures on a dimension of Happiness-Unhappiness by 
61 high-functioning, mentally retarded males and 50 
male, mental hospital patients were compared with 


those of 96 college students. Correlations over 
median judgments for the 48 pictures between the 
three groups ranged between .97 and .99, suggesting 
apparent insensitivity in this area to intellectual and 
emotional factors. . . . comparison of mean inter 
quartile ranges . . . revealed both clinical groups to 
be significantly more heterogeneous than the nor- 
mal group, and also significantly different from each 
other.”—-G. T. Lodge. 

2556. Meshcheryakov, A. I. Osobennosti re- 
aktsii na slovesnye razdrazhiteli u uchashchikhsya 
vspomogatel’noi shkoly. [Peculiarities of reactions 
to verbal stimuli in children of auxiliary schools. } 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 125- 
128.—3 groups of feeble-minded children were used 
as Ss in this study (9 imbeciles, 19 morons, and 8 
of borderline capacity). They were trained to re- 
act to verbal stimuli by pressing a key: they pressed 
with the right hand when the stimulus was the noun 
of a tree and with the left when the stimulus was the 
noun of an animal. Once the connections were estab- 
lished they were given extraneous stimuli which in 
retarded children produced the wrong reaction and 
disrupted the previously established associations. It 
was concluded that in retarded children the system 
of conditioned responses is never firmly established 
and can be easily upset.—A. Cuk. 
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2557. Orlando, Robert, & Bijou, Sidney W. 
(U. Washington) Single and multiple schedules 
of reinforcement in developmentally retarded chil- 
dren. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 339-348.—‘The 
behavior of developmentally retarded children as a 
function of four basic schedules of reinforcement and 
several multiple-schedule variations is illustrated 
Effects are similar to those found with nonretarded 
and infrahuman subjects.”—Author summary. 


2558. Orlando, R., Bijou, S. W., Tyler, R. M., 
& Marshall, D. A. A laboratory for the experi- 
mental analysis of developmentally retarded chil- 
dren. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 261-267.—“A labora- 
tory for the experimental analysis of developmentally 
retarded children has been described. The experi- 
mental situations are modifications of free-operant 
and Wisconsin General Test Apparatus methods 
originally developed for infra-human Ss. In addi- 
tion to the physical layout and features of the labo- 
ratory, operational routines, special considerations in 
laboratory research in an institutional setting, and 
unique characteristics of the retarded population are 
discussed to illustrate the laboratory approach for 
research with developmentally retarded children.”— 
C. H, Ammons. 


2559. Orr, T. B. (Indiana U.) Social percep- 
tion in retardates and its modifications under 
stress. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 674.—Abstract. 


2560. Pevzner, M. S. Klinicheskaya kharak- 
teristika variantov defekta pri oligofrenii. [Clini- 
cal characteristics of different forms of oligophrenia. | 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 117- 
120.—The author attempts to present a rational 
classification of feeble-mindedness on the basis of 
pathogenesis, pathophysiology, and the clinical symp- 
toms. He distinguishes 4 types of feeble-minded- 
ness: The first and the basic one is determined by 
“a diffuse but rather superficial lesion of the cortical 
layers of the brain.” To this basic pathogenetic 
factor other impairments can supervene, such as a 
hydrocephalic condition (2nd form), an impairment 
of the frontal areas (3rd form), and local impair- 
ments in the different sensory and motor areas (4th 
form).—A. Cuk. 


2561. Schachtel, Z.S. (New York U.) On rea- 
soning and non-reasoning: An investigation of 
certain aspects of reasoning and non-reasoning in 
mentally retarded children and adolescents. /)is- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4725.—Abstract. 


2562. Siegel, P. S., & Foshee, J. G. (U. Ala- 
bama) Molar variability in the mentally defec- 
tive. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 141-143.— 
Rigidity in the response patterns of mentally defec- 
tive children was explored and the results related to 
Hull’s reactive inhibition and other cognate concepts. 
—G. Frank. 


2563. Woodward, Mary. Early experiences and 
later social responses of severely subnormal chil- 
dren. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 123-132.— 
“Observations were made of the social response of 
90 pre-verbal, mentally defective children, aged 3-10 
years, living in hospital. Thirty-three children made 
social responses of distress or avoidance when con- 
fronted with an unfamiliar person in an unfamiliar 
room. This type of social response was significantly 
associated with the presence of an adverse material 
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or emotional factor in the child’s environment before 
admission to hospital.”—C. L. Winder. 
(See also Abstract 1701) 


Education & Treatment 


2564. Grunspiin, Haim. A crianga oligofrénica: 
Sua psicopedagogia. [‘The mentally retarded child: 
His psychopedagogy.] Rev. Psicol. norm. patol., 
Sao Paulo, 1959, 5, 311-376—An historical study of 
the concepts of oligophrenia culminating in the con- 
cept of the oligophrenic child. A foundation is laid 
for a psychopedagogical technique to be followed 
with oligophrenic children. There are many values 
in psychotherapy with oligophrenics and in therapy 
with their families —G. Soloyanis. 

2565. Lyle, J. G. (Mental Health Research Inst., 
Victoria, Australia) The effect of an institutional 
environment upon the verbal development of im- 
becile children: II. Speech and language. /. ment. 
defic. Res., 1960, 4, 1-13—A comparison of institu- 
tional and day school retarded children on measures 
of word naming, word comprehension, word defini- 
tion, language complexity, speech sounds, speech 
clarity, speech frequency, and verbal intelligence. 
Mongoloid children were found to be lower in verbal 
ability regardless of institutional or day school set- 
ting, and the institutional children as a group were 
significantly lower in verbal ability than were day 
school children. It was concluded that restricted 
opportunities, restricted motivation, and emotional 
difficulties of adjusting to the environment might 
account for the lower verbal abilities—A. Barclay. 


(Mental Health Research Inst., 
The effect of an institutional 


2566. Lyle, J. G. 
Victoria, Australia) 
environment upon the verbal development of im- 


becile children: III. The Brookland residential 
family unit. /. ment. defic. Res., 1960, 4, 14-23.—An 
evaluation of the contribution of the social environ- 
ment to the retardation in verbal ability of institu- 
tionalized children. Retarded children in the experi- 
mental groups were exposed to a more personal and 
stimulating social environment and were compared 
with groups of retarded children in the usual institu- 
tional environment on their rate of verbal develop- 
ment as defined by verbal intelligence and other meas- 
ures of verbal abilities. It was found that the groups 
exposed to the stimulating environment developed 
their verbal abilities more rapidly than the controls. 
—A. Barclay. 

2567. Pinsky, B. I. O vliyanii slovesnykh ob’- 
yasnenii na deistviya umstvenno otstalykh ucha- 
shchikhsya pri perenose ranee priobretennogo 
opyta. [The influence of verbal explanations on the 
actions of mentally retarded school children under 
conditions of transfer of a previously acquired ex- 
perience.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1953, 
No. 3, 121-124.—Feeble-minded children of the 2nd 
and 3rd grades of auxiliary schools were taught to 
build 2 walls using small toy bricks. After having 
mastered this skill they were invited to build a 3rd 
wall which was a combination of the previous walls. 
Ss paid attention to the general form of the wall but 
overlooked the resemblance with walls 1 and 2. In 
further experiments verbal instructions, demonstra- 
tions, and correction of mistakes were added; and, 
as expected, the performance of the children im- 
proved.—A. Cuk. 


2564-2574 


2568. Wallin, J. E. W. (Lyndalia, Del.) Shel- 
tered workshops for older adolescent and adult 
mental retardates. Part I. Train. sch. Bull., 1960, 
56, 111-121—The following aspects of sheltered 
workshops for older adolescent and adult mental 
retardates are discussed: historical perspective, mag- 
nitude of the problem, inspection or evaluation of 
workshops, types available, reasons for specific work- 
shops, and the manifold goals of the workshop for 
the mentally retarded—V. M. Staudt. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


2569. Jenkins, Richard L. (VA Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) The psychopathic or antisocial per- 
sonality. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 318-334.— 
The psychopathic personality is redefined in terms of 
defect, or failure of development, rather than as a 
disorder; factors considered causal in the psycho- 
path’s failure to develop are next considered and, 
finally, ways of preventing and of treating such con- 
ditions are discussed—N. H. Pronko. 


2570. Lennhoff, F. G. Exceptional children: 
Residential treatment of emotionally disturbed 
boys at Shotton Hall. London, England: Allen & 
Unwin, 1960. 201 p. 21s.——Shotton Hall is a resi- 
dential school for 35-40 maladjusted boys (aged i0- 
16) “of good intelligence and potential ability.” The 
author, an analytically trained psychologist-educator, 
describes the school’s program, problems, and group 
therapeutic approach. Appended are varied teach- 
ing resources and a suggested syllabus for a 14- 
month training course for housemothers working 
with emotionally disturbed boys.—H. F. David. 


2571. Salzman, Leon. Masochism and psycho- 
pathy as adaptive behavior. J. indiv. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 182-188.—‘“Both the masochist and psycho- 
path feel powerless and worthless, cheated and abused, 
and are attempting to obtain compensation for their 
claims. Both use exploitive methods in their at- 
tempts.”—A. R. Howard. 


(See also Abstract 2415) 


Alcoholism 


2572. Bailey, Margaret B., & Fuchs, Estelle. 
Alcoholism and the social worker. Soc. Wk., 
1960, 5(4), 14-19.—Surveys the attitudes of New 
York members of the National Association of Social 
Workers towards alcoholism. Most felt that al- 
coholism is a symptom of underlying emotional prob- 
lems and the membership in Alcoholics Anonymous 
was the most effective means of combating the ill- 
ness.—G. Elias. 


2573. Cain, A.H. (Columbia U.) Philosophical 
psychology of the socially estranged alcoholic. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 693.—Abstract. 


2574. Hobbs, A. H. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
consumption of alcohol and the hypothesis of re- 
ciprocal complementarity. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1960, 117, 228-233.—The inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions associated with drinking are discussed 
and interpreted in line with the author’s hypothesis 
of reciprocal complementarity, which includes the so- 
cial factors in drinking “both as external reality and 
as internally incorporated into patterns in the neo- 
pallium.”—N. H. Pronko. 
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2575. Jackson, Joan K. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Family structure and alcoholism. Ment. Hyg., 
NY, 1959, 43, 403-406.—While the majority of al- 
coholics actually are sober and handle themselves in 
a socially acceptable manner most of the time, their 
families are faced with problems that grow out of 
the discrepancy which exists in the social stereotype 
of the alcoholic and the actual fact. As the alcohol- 
ism progresses, problems for the family increase as 
well as tor the alcoholic himself. Even after recov- 
ery has been attained, the family has difficulty in 
establishing good rapport with the patient and with 
the community alike. Readaptation is thefore com- 
plicated and often prolonged—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2576. Jellinek, E. M. (U. Alberta School Medi- 
cine) The disease concept of alcoholism. New 
Haven, Conn.: Hillhouse, 1960. ix, 246 p. $6.00.— 
Alcoholisms are: alpha—purely psychological con- 
tinual dependence on the effects of alcohol to relieve 
bodily or emotional pain; beta—-polyneuropathy, or 
cirrhosis of the liver from alcohol without physical 
or psychological dependence; gamma—involving ac- 
quired tissue tolerance, physical dependence, and loss 
of control; delta—as in gamma but with inability to 
abstain instead of loss of control; epsilon—dipsoma- 
nia, or periodic alcoholism. Gamma is the mode in 
Germany and the United States but delta in France. 
The world literature on alcoholism is reviewed for 
trends in the validity of the concept of alcoholism as 
a disease which is treatable—W. L. Wilkins. 

2577. Kragh, Ulf. (Inst. Military Psychology, 
Stockholm, Sweden) Pathogenesis in dipsomania: 


An illustration of the actual-genetic model of 


perception-personality: II. Presentation and 
analysis of the actual-genetic series. Acta psy- 
chiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 261-—288.—‘In 
the second part of the study, three actual-genetic test 
series are given in extenso together with commen- 
tary. The series are seen to run parallel with each 
other, similar types of [visual] organization and of 
meaning appearing at approximately the same pre- 
cognitive levels and in corresponding sequences. It 
has also been possible to refer the sequence of pre- 
cognitive levels to successive periods of the patient's 
life history; the changes of response in relation to 
each of the successive exposures of a picture disclose 
temporal correspondences with changes in the patient 
from early infancy to maturity.”—R. Kaelbling. 

2578. Podolsky, Edward. (State U. New York 
Downstate Medical Center) The obsessive-com- 
pulsive chronic alcoholic. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 
117, 236-238.—-Personality features of the chronic al- 
coholic are described and illustrated with case his- 
tories. An explanation and its implications for ther- 
apy are offered in terms of the patient’s underlying 
defenses.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 2409, 2415) 
Sex Deviations 

2579. Beukenkamp, Cornelius. (993 Park Ave., 
NYC) Phantom patricide. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 3, 282-288.—The primitive drive for patricide 
which Freud discovered creates a new problem in the 
“Angry Young Man” whose father is no longer a 
leader since the emancipation of women. A figure for 
masculine identification is missing. These men “have 
but two alternatives: homosexuality or actual patri- 
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cide, of either their biological fathers or suitable 
psychological substitutes.” A case history of a 
homosexual man in his late 20s who was treated by 
the author for 31% years in 5 individual and 2 group 
sessions per week illustrates the solution of the con- 
flict by means of killing in a dream the member of 
the therapy group who represented the father and 
almost killing the real father with a car—L. W. 
Brandt. 

2580. Chang, Judy, & Block, Jack. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) A study of identification in male 
homosexuals. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 307- 
310.—Homosexuals show identification with mothers 
and not fathers. 2 groups (homosexual and non- 
homosexual) did not show significant differences in 
degree of self-acceptance or ego-ideal—A. A. Kram- 
ish. 

2581. Grant, Vernon W. (Summit County Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic, Akron, O.) The cross-dresser: 
A case study. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 149- 
159.—The case history of a transvestite with a strong 
fetishistic interest in feminine shoes is presented and 
discussed. Although he rarely dressed fully in 
woman's clothing, his fantasy and preoccupation with 
feminine apparel and his erotic stimulation from 
wearing feminine shoes classify him as a transvestite 
rather than a fetishist. The need for obtaining more 
data along the lines of sex deviation rather than 
theorizing is indicated—N. H. Pronko. 


2582. Huffman, Arthur V. (Illinois Dept. Pub- 
lic Safety, Joliet) Sex deviation in a prison com- 
munity. J. soc. Ther., 1960, 6, 170-181.—An analy- 
sis and description of patterns of homosexual be- 
havior in a prison population. Several generaliza- 
tions are made: homosexuality in prisons is fre- 
quent, Negroes and whites have different homosexual 
patterns, and the easily recognizable sex deviant does 
not usually participate in his speciality while in pri- 
son.—E. D. Lawson. 


2583. Karpman, Benjamin. (St. Elizabeths 
Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Towards the psycho- 
dynamics of voyeurism: A case study. Arch. 
crim. Psychodynamics, 1960, 4, 95-142.—A 30-year- 
old married white male sought treatment, complain- 
ing of sexual abnormalities which might result in 
arrest. Childhood, adult sex life, and personality 
are described.—A. Eglash. 


2584. Martin, J. O. (Michigan State U.) A 
psychological investigation of convicted incest of- 
fenders by means of two projective techniques. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 241.—Abstract. 


2585. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Etude medico- 
psychologique et sociale de l’inceste, dans la per- 
spective pédo-psychiatrique. [Medical-social-psy- 
chological study of incest, from the pedo-psychiatric 
point of view.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 139- 
146.—Abuse of girls, age 7 to 20, by fathers (often 
drunkards), brothers, etc. is surveyed from the eco- 
nomic, social and psychological points of view. Ror- 
schach protocols reveal instability, opposition, no sex- 
ual responses, a high degree of introversion, neurotic 
tension charged with latent aggressivity—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2586. Yalom, Irvin D. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Aggression and forbiddenness in 
voyeurism. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 305-319. 
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—8 men between ages 15 and 33 who gained greater 
sexual satisfaction from voyeurism than from inter- 
course and 6 of whom were sentenced for offenses 
other than voyeurism are reported on in separate 
case studies. 7 of them were treated by the author. 
Sadism as universally expressed in the superstition 
of the “evil eye” and forbiddenness are shown to be 
important components in the perversion of the Ss. 
They were not interested in burlesques or porno- 
graphic literature. The mean IQ of the Ss was 115. 
Yet they all acquired knowledge about female ana- 
tomy and procreation very late and had shown no 
overt interest in such knowledge. Arson and par- 
ticularly burglaries gave them the same sexual grati- 
fication as peeping. Masturbation occurred only in 
some cases in connection with peeping. (31 ref.)— 
L. W. Brandt. 


(See also Abstracts 2382, 2630) 
Drug Addiction 


2587. Armitage, G. H., & Sim, M. Barbiturate 
addiction and sensitivity. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1960, 33, 149-155.—"Nineteen cases of drug addiction 
are analyzed of whom fifteen were addicted to bar- 
biturates. Three of these were barbiturate sensitive. 
There is general support for the psychoanalytical con- 
cept that barbiturate like other addiction is based on 
a pre-genital (oral) fixation. Barbiturate sensitivity 
can stimulate organic disease of the nervous system 
with distressing symptoms, yet can co-exist with ad- 
diction. Sudden withdrawal of barbiturates in ad- 
dicts may produce epileptic seizures or delirium.”— 
C. L. Winder. 


2588. Chessick, Richard D. 
St., Chicago, Ill.) The “pharmacogenic orgasm” 
in the drug addict. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 
545-556.—42 male and 8 female heroin addicts were 
asked to describe their sensations while or soon after 
taking the drug: the location of the sensation; how 
long it lasts; whether a wish to sleep exists and if 
so, whether it accompanies, follows, or precedes the 
sensation; and what fantasies, if any, accompany it. 
All Ss took the drug intravenously. Their sensations 
resembled mania but with a slowing down of experi- 
enced time. Physical sensations were placed ‘in the 
stomach which was felt as full. Fantasies centered 
around the mother. Sexual and aggressive drives 
were reduced. In treatment the therapist becomes 
a mother-like figure who is expected to satisfy every 
need of the patient without the latter even pronounc- 
ing it. (30 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 

2589. Gold L. (New York U.) Reaction of 
male adolescent addicts to frustration as compared 
to two adolescent non-addicted groups. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 20, 4716.—Abstract. 


25 E. Washington 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


2590. Abrahamsen, David. The psychology of 
crime. New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. 
xiv, 358 p. $6.00.—The human act (H) is the sum 
of an individual’s tendencies (T) plus his total situa- 
tion (S) divided by the amount of his mental and 
emotional resistance to act (R). This law applies to 
the criminal act (C). Thus, C= (T+S)/R. Since 
criminal behavior begins basically in childhood and/ 
or adolescence as an emotional and social maladjust- 
ment, the elimination of crime depends principally 


upon the eradication of juvenile delinquency and its 
causes. All of us, according to Abrahamsen’s psy- 
choanalytic orientation, have criminalistic negative 
tendencies. It is the purpose of the intelligent society 
to recognize this and strengthen, through psycho- 
therapeutic means, the anticriminalistic, positive tend- 
encies. He believes that an extensive system of men- 
tal hygiene and guidance clinics is needed if any 
society is to prevent crime and rehabilitate existing 
criminals. (88-item bibliog.) —R. M. Frumkin. 

2591. Andry, Robert G. (U. London, England) 
Delinquency and parental pathology. London, 
England: Methuen, 1960. xv, 173 p. 21s.—80 de- 
linquent boys matched with 80 nondelinquents were 
studied by means of a special interview question- 
naire. For 30 cases in each group both parents were 
also interviewed. The delinquents received less 
strong and open affection from their parents, espe- 
cially from their fathers, and identified less with the 
fathers. They viewed communication between their 
fathers and themselves as inadequate. Infant train- 
ing did not differ significantly, but the delinquents 
suffered from inadequate postinfancy training, espe- 
cially from their fathers. The delinquents’ more ag- 
gressive reaction to stress situations, less constructive 
outside social activities, and noncorrected early devi- 
ant acts are regarded as consequences of the defici- 
encies in the home atmosphere and training. Parent- 
child separations were not found to distinguish the 2 
groups. “... the role of the fathers is of great sig- 
nificance in the etiology of delinquency and .. . the 
supremacy of the role of mothers (as claimed by the 
theory of ‘maternal deprivation’) is questionable as 
a universal feature.”—D. F. Mindlin. 

2592. Glueck, Sheldon, & Glueck, Eleanor. 
(Harvard U.) Reflections on basic research in 
juvenile delinquency. World ment. Hlth., 1960, 12, 
6-17.—The authors review their research method- 
ology to point out its unique biosocial objectivity 
which recommends it to other researchers in this 
field. In particular, results obtained thereby from 
studies in foreign countries will make possible the 
development of comparative criminology. Beginnings 
have already been made in this direction with the 
appearance of results using this research approach in 
Japan and France, as well as in the United States.— 
J. C. Franklin. 

2593. Hodges, Donald Clark. (U. Missouri) 
Significance of the science of ethics for criminol- 
ogy. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1960, 4, 32-75.— 
A scientific ethics is partly applied psychology, partly 
a sociological problem of establishing “the primary 
goods of life.” Proper behavior is the quest for 
goods lying within man’s power and pursued with 
profit. Criminal behavior should not be confused 
with immoral behavior (concept of moral sanity). 
Punishment is justified, not as retribution, but as a 
deterrent. The criminal is a “moral agent who usu- 
ally knows better than others what is morally proper 
and reasonable for him.”—A. Eglash. 


2594. Knight, James A. Acting out through the 
child. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 422-423.— 
A case is presented which illustrates the role of the 
father in the delinquency of his 10-year-old son. The 
father lived the life of a respectable citizen but acted 
out his forbidden antisocial impulses through the 
child.—R. E. Perl. 
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2595. Monahan, Thomas P. On the incidence 
of delinquency. Soc. Forces, 1960, 39, 66-72.— 
This actuarial study “discloses that the incidence of 
official delinquency varies with age and that before 
reaching age 18 a high proportion of all children 
are brought to the juvenile court in Philadelphia on 
a delinquency charge.” Philadelphia appears to be 
“no worse than other cities of comparable size and 
population mixture.”—A. R. Howard. 

2596. Popplestone, John A., & Lundell, Mae. 
(W. Michigan U.) Three biologically independent 
siblings. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 153-159.—A dis- 
cussion of the “experiential biographies” of 3 patho- 
logical adolescents. Their adoptive parents are seen 
as having reacted to actual or assumed familial char- 
acteristics in such a way as to produce different be- 
havior, symptoms, and diagnosis in each child. 
Paper is presented as an approach to exploring more 
thoroughly the role of heredity and environment in 
forming the adult personality —R. J. Seidel. 

2597. Rose, Gilbert J. Screen memories in 
homicidal acting out. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 
29, 328-343.—‘From the story of the murderer of a 
three-year-old girl, a hypothesis was formulated that 
the crime represented the re-enactment of consciously 
remembered, severely traumatic events in the man’s 
childhood. An amytal interview conducted by an 


independent observer confirmed this hypothesis. 
From the data, the probability that the primal scene 
was also re-enacted is reconstructed, and the psychic 
functions involved are discussed.” 
Solomon. 


2598. Schmideberg, Melitta, & Orr, Richard H. 


(40 ref.) —L. N 


(Ass. Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, NYC) 
Psychiatric treatment of offenders. Ment. Hyg., 
NY, 1959, 43, 407-411—Almost 20 billion dollars 
are spent annually as a result of criminal activity. 
The Association for Psychiatric Treatment of Of- 
fenders is seeking to curtail this bill for crime by (a) 
trying to stop law-breaking activities through treat- 
ment of those who commit criminal acts; (b) through 
socialization of the offender, teaching him to live with 
his fellow man in a cooperative rather than a de- 
structive manner; and (c) by supplying adequate 
psychotherapy to permit him to live an adjusted life 
among other people. 3 case histories are reported to 
substantiate this approach—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2599. Schultz, Leroy G. (Circuit Court Criminal 
Causes, St. Louis, Mo.) The wife assaulter. J. soc 
Ther., 1960, 6, 103-111—4 cases were selected for 
analysis and description. Conclusions indicate that 
wife assaulters: (a) engage in behavior that fore- 
tells later hostile acts toward their spouses, and (b) 
some spouse assaulters can be treated within an au- 
thoritative setting —E. D. Lawson. 

2600. Springfield, F. B. (New York U.) Con- 
cept of father and ideal self in a group of crimi- 
nals and non-criminals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1258.—Abstract. 

2601. Zeegers, Machiel. (Valeriuskliniek, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands) The swindler as a player. 
J. soc. Ther., 1960, 6, 78-91.—An analysis of the 
behavior of the swindler in terms of the needs which 
performing that role serves.—E, D. Lawson. 


(See also Abstracts 1531, 1657, 2020, 2239, 2333, 
2377, 2562) 
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Personality Characteristics 


2602. Clinard, Marshall B. (U. Wisconsin) A 
cross-cultural replication of the relation of urban- 
ism to criminal behavior. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 
25, 253-257.—Urbanism, referring to social charac- 
teristics such as “impersonality, extensive mobility, 
and differential association,” is directly associated 
with community size. Attempting to replicate 2 
previous studies in Iowa, the author administered 
questionnaires to 101 Swedish property offenders from 
9 prisons. It is reported that: (a) urbanism is posi- 
tively associated with rate of property offenses in 
Sweden as in Iowa, (b) the rural criminal in Sweden 
as in lowa is “characterized by having considerable 
contacts of an impersonal nature . . . and a concep- 
tion of himself as not attached to a community,” (c) 
in all 3 studies networks of criminal relationships 
increased as urbanism increased so that in compari- 
son to their urban counterparts “rural offenders are 
more likely to be of the individual rather than the 
group type.”’ Other findings also are described.—L. 
Berkowitz. 


2603. Cooper, Clara Chassell. (Berea Coll.) A 
comparative study of delinquents and nondelin- 
quents. Psychol. Serv. Cent. J., 1960, 10, 240 p.— 
Based on a large number of earlier studies of the 
relation between delinquency and “mental inferi- 
ority” published in this country and abroad, this 
monograph concludes that “Delinquency tends on the 
whole to be much more common among the feeble- 
minded than among people in general. . . . mental 
deficiency is likely . .. [to be] more prevalent among 
delinquents . . . [and] the educational status of of- 
fenders is inferior . . . to that of the general popula- 
tion.” Findings from numerous studies are pre- 
sented along with 45 detailed tables.-—H. D. Arbit- 
man. 


2604. Smith, Gordon Ross. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) The credibility of Shakespeare’s Aaron. Lit. 
Psychol., 1960, 10, 11-13.—Aaron, in Titus Androni- 
cus, is generally thought to lack credibidity, but the 
European criminologist Hans Brennecke has de- 
scribed a criminal who seems to have a similar con- 
stellation of character traits. This man, like Aaron, 
temporarily reforms because he loves his child, but 
later expresses his readiness to commit more crimes, 
apparently without feeling. It is possible that Aaron 
has adopted as his self-image the image held by his 
contemporaries, which includes both normal and 
criminal traits. If this is so, then a criminal act 
is as natural as an ordinary one and calls for no re- 
morse. In any case, Shakespeare’s character is credi- 
ble since a real person like him has been reported to 
exist.—L. B. Fraiberg. 


(See also Abstract 2022) 


Prevention & Treatment 


2605. Cassel, Russel N. (Phoenix Coll.) The 
Phoenix youth study proposal for delinquency 
reduction. J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 67-72.—Tests 
were administered to 3 experimental groups (selected 
from: populations in correctional institutions, per- 
sons suspended for excessive noncompliance with 
school rules, and persons with average or better in- 
tellectual capacity and educational experiences who 
have failed 2 or more courses in the 9th grade) to 
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identify characteristic patterns of behavior which 
distinguish the delinquent who is repeatedly appre- 
hended or who has an ineffective probation record. 
—C. Epstein. 

2606. Friedland, D. M. (New York U.) Group 
counseling as a factor in reducing runaway be- 
havior from an open treatment institution for de- 
linquent and pre-delinquent boys: The evaluation 
of changes in frustration tolerance, self-concept, 
attitude toward maternal figures, atitude toward 
paternal figures, attitude toward other authority 
and in reality testing of runaway delinquent boys. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 237.—Abstract. 

2607. Keeler, Martin H. (U. North Carolina) 
Signifying: A paranoid aspect of prison life. 
Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1960, 4, 91-94.—Sig- 
nifying is a conscious recognition of unconscious 
meanings in communication. “The phenomenon is 
considered in terms of dynamics, place in descriptive 
psychiatry, and group meaning with the conclusion 
that it constitutes a regressive but tenable adjust- 
ment to prison life.’"—A. Eglash. 

2608. Rowland, Robert L., & Perlman, I. Rich- 
ard. (United States Dept. Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C.) Statistics on public in- 
stitutions for delinquent children: 1958. (Statist. 
Ser. No. 59) 
partment Health, Education, Welfare, Children’s 
Bureau, 1960. iv, 48 p.—‘Approximately 36,000 
children were living in public training schools for 
delinquent children on June 30, 1958 . . . [which is 
a] 9 percent increase over 1956 . . . the average 
length of stay of children in these institutions was 9.7 
months; for boys, 9.3 months and for girls, 12.0 
months. A fourth (25.6 percent) of the children 
committed . . . had been there at some time before 
(returnee rate). . . . Significantly, institutions with 
populations of less than 150 children had the lowest 
returnee rate; this rate increased as the child popu- 
lation of the institution increased. About 4 out of 
10 of all public training schools were overcrowded. 
For State training schools, the proportion was even 
higher—5 out of 10.” Data are given on expendi- 
tures and personnel.—C. T. Morgan. 


2609. Weaver, Anthony. They steal for love: 
An experiment in education and psychiatry with 
children and parents. New York: International 
Univer. Press, 1959. 132 p. $4.00.—Experiences in 
handling a group of “predelinquent” preteen children 
in an English residential school—with emphasis oa 
the educational, psychiatric, and residential programs 
—are illustrated with several case histories of the 
children and with verbatim reports from staff per- 
sonnel. The children had been charged by the courts 
as being “beyond control” or had been convicted on 
an indictable offense, and were found by the school 
to have received insufficient parental love, companion- 
ship, and opportunities for self-expression. Since 
the school was established for short-term treatment 
and most of its residents were found to need long- 
term treatment, Lammas House was closed after 4 
years.—H. D. Arbitman. 


PsYCHOSES 


2610. Frumkin, Robert M., & Frumkin, Miriam 
Z. (State U. New York Teachers Coll., Oswego) 
Age as a categoric risk in major mental disorders: 


Washington, D.C.: United States De- 


2606-2615 


A research note. J. hum. Relat., 1960, 8, 297-299. 
—A study of 2960 first admissions to Ohio state pro- 
longed-care mental hospitals reveals a definite trend 
in the direction of increased prevalence of major 
mental disorders with increasing age. However, in- 
dividual disorders show their highest prevalence at 
young adulthood, adulthood, middle age, or old age 
Includes comprehensive table with 16 age categories 
and numerous differential treated prevalence indices. 
—R. M. Frumkin, 


2611. Laroche, Jacques. Réflexions a propos du 
délire chez l'enfant. [Comments concerning child- 
hood delusions.] Evolut. psychiat., 1960, 25, 219- 
252.—Childhood delusions are illustrative of regres- 
sion mechanisms. Such delusions may be classified 
under 3 groups: (a) acute states which seem to be 
the clinical expression of allergic encephalitis; (b) 
delusions induced by fever or drugs; and (c) chronic 
delusions which involve a lack of differentiation be- 
tween fantasy and reality, self, and object, as well 
as themes of persecution. The delusion functions as 
an explanation, due to the disharmony between the 
cognitive level and the level of fixation of the self- 
object relationship. Morever, it was found that the 
efficiency of the delusions correlates with the effici- 
ency of the repression.—L. A. Ostlund. 


2612. Mahler, Margaret Schoenberger, & Furer, 
Manuel. Observations on research regarding the 
“symbiotic syndrome” of infantile psychosis. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 317-327.— Existing meth- 
ods of approach to the treatment of psychotic chil- 
dren within conventional institutions may be harm- 
ful in that they involve the premature exposure of 
such children to group situations which interfere 
with or dilute a corrective symbiotic experience with 
the therapist —L. N. Solomon. 


2613. Morris, Charles; Eiduson, Bernice T., & 
O’Donovan, Denis. (U. Florida) Values of psy- 
chiatric patients. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 297-312.— 
50 psychiatric outpatients, their spouses, and a con- 
trol group filled out the Morris “Ways to Live” test. 
These data are compared for the 3 groups for vari- 
ous diagnostic categories in terms of value conflicts 
and severity of illness, husband-wife relationships, 
and patient-society relationships.—J/. Arbit. 


2614. Rubin, Leonard S., & Stein, Gerald H. 
Scotopic visibility in normals and psychotics. /. 
clin. exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 231-239.—Psy- 
chotics have a significantly higher scotopic threshold 
than do normals. The course of rod dark adaptation 
in psychotics remains unaffected by practice. Sco- 
topic visibility may be used as a measure of central 
neural excitability. (16-item bibliog., French and 
Spanish summaries)—S. Kavruck. 


2615. Steisel, Ira M., Weiland, I. 


Hyman ; 
Denny, Joseph V., Smith, Kirby, & Chaiken, Nina. 
Measuring interaction in nonverbal psychotic chil- 
dren. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 405-411.— 
A method is being devised to measure changes in the 
behavior of psychotic children based on interaction 


with the therapist in a play room. During the ex- 
perimental procedure interaction is solicited by the 
experimenter, interaction attempts made by the child 
are rejected, and lastly, interaction is awaited and 
responded to. The child’s interactive attempts can 
be gauged with some degree of reliability by the ob- 
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server and the degree of involvement of the child 
with the experimenter and toys can be given a nu- 
merical value which has clinical significance—R. E. 
Perl, 


(See also Abstracts 1818, 2176, 2255, 2384) 
Schizophrenia 


2616. Beck, Samuel J. Families of schizophrenic 
and of well children: Method, concepts and some 
results. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 247-275. 

Characteristic family patterns are studied in the 
families of 3 child populations; schizophrenic chil- 
dren of families that are at or below marginal eco- 
nomic level, schizophrenic children from a_ very 
favored economic layer, and upper-middle class well 
children. Methods include the Q technique applied 
to a universe of 106 traits, factor analysis, identifica- 
tion theory, the Talcott Parsons model, and the 
growth or arrest of personality judged on a frame 
with pleasure-pain. Some preliminary results are 
reported. In the discussion Gregory Lateson raises 
some question about the method, stating that Beck 
talks about a transactional approach but does not 
base his study upon completed transactions. Henry 
Maas reviews 4 previous studies of schizophrenia in 
order to see Beck’s work in the light of its research 
forebears. Irving Harris reviews his book on nor- 
mal children and mothers in order to compare his 
conceptualizations with those of Beck. To be con- 
sidered are the intervening variable of the child's 
ego, the importance of contradictory stresses, and the 
topic of internalization.—k, E. Perl 


2617. Chapman, Loring F., Hinkle, Lawrence 


E., Jr. & Wolff, Harold G. 
Cornell Medical Center, NYC) Human ecology, 
disease, and schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1960, 117, 193-204.—The thesis is developed that 
“when inappropriate in kind or amount, the adaptive 
reactions evoked in an individual in response to 
threat can result in impairment of organ function 
and in some instances to tissue damage.” Maladapta- 
tion can furthermore restrict the functional capacity 
of the brain and thereby produce disturbance of mood, 
thought, and behavior, including schizophrenia.—N. 


H. Pronko. 


2618. Cleveland, S. E. Judgments of body size 
in a schizophrenic and a control group. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 304.—This is a preliminary report con- 
cerning size judgment of various body parts from 
photographs of a hand, foot, stomach, heart, and a 
baseball by 30 male schizophrenics and 30 males hos- 
pitalized for nonpsychotic and nonpsychosomatic rea- 
sons. “Results indicate that schizophrenics suffer a 
loss in definiteness of body image. This vagueness 
of body image results in a ballooning of the schizo- 
phrenic’s concept of his body.”’—C. H. Ammons. 


2619. Delay, Jean; Deniker, P., & Green, A. Le 
milieu familial des schizophrénes: II. Méthodes 
d’approche. [The family background of schizo- 
phrenics: II. Methods of approach.] Encephale, 
1960, 49, 1-21.—A protocol is proposed for investi- 
gating the relations of schizophrenics to the family 
constellations. The major points of the protocol are 
concerned with characteristics of the parents and 
their interaction with the patient. Results will be 
reported in a forthcoming article—W. W. Meissner. 


(New York Hosp., 
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2620. Ehrenworth, J. (Boston U.) The differ- 
ential responses to affective and neutral stimuli 
in the visual-motor performance of schizophrenics 
and normals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 955.— 
Abstract. 


2621. Esman, Aaron H. Childhood psychosis 
and “childhood schizophrenia.” Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1960, 30, 391-396.—The term “childhood 
schizophrenia” at present leads to more confusion 
than clarification. The concept of ego pathology is 
more helpful, the ego being described as the center 
of a field of forces, all of which act dynamically on 
the developing organism to produce the final product. 
—R. E. Perl. 

2622. Eveloff, Herbert H. The autistic child. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 66-81.—A _ discussion 
of infantile autism and a detailed case history.—C. T 
Morgan. 


2623. Farina, A. (Duke U.) Patterns of role 
dominance and conflict in parents of schizophrenic 
patients. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 31-38. 
—By making observations of husband-wife interac- 
tion in an experimental setting, ratings of dominance 
of one parent over the other and degree of conflict 
could be obtained directly rather than inferred. Such 
ratings could be compared to data regarding the 
status of their children. Schizophrenic children with 
good and poor premorbid adjustment were compared 
with a comparable group of children hospitalized for 
tuberculosis. Good premorbids and controls were 
found to be from paternal-dominated families whereas 
poor premorbids came from maternal-dominated fami- 
lies. Parents of schizophrenics displayed more con- 
flicts than those of the controls —G. Frank. 


2624. Fenn, J. D., & Goss, A. E. (U. Massachu- 
setts) The role of mediating verbal responses in 
the conceptual sorting behavior of normals and 
paranoid schizophrenics. /. genet. Psychol., 1957, 
90, 59-67.—‘The mechanisms of acquired equivalence 
and acquired distinctiveness of cues were applied to 
a conceptual block-sorting situation to generate a 
prediction that common familiar word or nonsense 
syllable responses to blocks within tall-large, tall- 
small, short-large, and short-small categories would 
increase manipulative placements according to height- 
size. .. . In accordance with the hypothesis, marked 
increases in height-size placements were observed 
for both normals and schizophrenics who had learned 
the common word or nonsense syllable responses to 
blocks within the height-size categories.”"—C. T. 
Morgan. 


2625. Friedman, H. (VA Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) 
The structural aspects of schizophrenic responses 
to auditory stimuli. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 
221-230.—A method is described for analysis of 
structural aspects of responses to recorded sound 
stimuli. Within the limits of a “general develop- 
mental law,” investigation of certain structural 
aspects of auditory stimuli led to conclusion that a 
group of schizophrenic patients (N = 20) exhibits 
“significantly less hierarchic integration, and sig- 
nificantly more diffuse homogeneity of organization 
than a group (N = 24) of comparable normal adults.” 
—M. Phillips. 


2626. Goldman, Alfred E. 
Hosp., Pa.) 


(Norristown State 
Symbolic representation in schizo- 
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phrenia. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 293-316.—Hypotheses : 
“1. Group agreement in the meaning given symbols 
is lower among schizophrenics than normals. 2. The 
tendency to relate a symbol with two divergent refer- 
ents is higher among schizophrenics. . . . 3. Schizo- 
phrenics represent the meaning of affective words in 
terms of concrete contexts more frequently. 

4. Schizophrenics represent abstract mood terms by 
pictorial symbols more frequently than normals.” 
Performances of 15 normal and 15 schizophrenic 
women, individually matched for education, were 
tested in linear schematization and response-equiva- 
lence experiments in which S chose 1 of 2 antonyms 
as an expression of a standard schematic drawing. 
Each hypothesis was confirmed. (36 ref.)—G. T. 


Lodge. 


2627. Gottschalk, Louis A., Gleser, Goldine C., 
Daniels, Robert S., & Block, Stanley L. (U. Cin- 
cinnati) The speech patterns of schizophrenic pa- 
tients: A method of assessing relative degree of 
personal disorganization and social alienation. In 
Social aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. res. Rep., 
1958, No. 10. Pp. 141-158—‘“Using five male 
chronic schizophrenic patients, an index of the rela- 
tive degree of personal disorganization and _ social 
alienation of a patient at different times was obtained 
from approximately weekly three-minute verbal sam- 
ples, elicited with standardized instructions. ; 
From 5 to 21 indices were obtained on each patient 
on different occasions, indices being obtained on a 
total of 76 verbal samples in this experiment. The 
criterion to which these indices were compared was 
the consensus of the ratings by two independent 
judges (psychiatrists) who rated the patients over 
6 day periods on three separate scales: intrapersonal 
phenomena (mental status), interpersonal-behavior, 
and personal habits. The rank-order correlations be- 
tween the estimates obtained from the verbal analysis 
method and the composite criterion on these 5 pa- 
tients ranged from .35 to .81.” Correlations would 
be increased after a revision of scores in accordance 
with an item-analysis. “The revised scoring of ver- 
bal samples was valid for intra-individual but not 
for inter-individual variations.”"—R. Kaelbling. 

2628. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. Perceptual dis- 
tortion and schizophrenia. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 30, 412-418.—Responses of mothers on 
a child-rearing attitude questionnaire were compared 
to the responses which their daughters predicted 
they would give, both in the case of schizophrenic 
daughters and of normals. Schizophrenics were just 
as accurate in their perception of maternal attitudes 
as were normals. In the “authoritarian-control* 
area schizophrenics tended to inject slightly more 
pathology into their mothers’ attitudes while normals 
perceived their mothers as having markedly more 
adjustive attitudes than was the case. The results 
are discussed in terms of benign delusions in normals, 
this defense being lacking in schizophrenics.—R. F. 
Perl. 

2629. Klonoff, H., Hutton, G. H., Gundry, G. H., 
& Coulter, T. T. (Shaughnessy Hosp., Vancouver, 
Canada) A longitudinal study of schizophrenia. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 348-353.—A series of 
118 hospitalized schizophrenic patients (the total 
number of World War II veterans in British Co- 
lumbia) was studied to determine the factors related 
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to the course and present status of the disorder. Re- 
sults “suggest that prognosis in schizophrenia de- 
pends as much on the unfaltering support of the 
relatives as on symptomatology or extent of treat- 
ment.”—N. H. Pronko. 

2630. Koupernik, C. (37, rue Erlanger, Paris, 
France) Delires 4 themes homosexuels et schizo- 
phrenie. [Delusions with homosexual and _ schizo- 
phrenic themes.] Evolut. psychiat., 1960, 25, 173- 
211—tThe relationship between homosexuality and 
schizophrenia was probed by a study involving 12 
men and 3 women. Types of homosexuality and the 
position of the homosexual in the community were 
discussed. Their delusions were grouped under 3 
categories: (a) projection mechanisms, (b) remnants 
of incestuous infantile fixations, and (c) deep dis- 
turbances of the body image. Sex chromatin and 
gonadal sex had no determinable influences. How- 
ever, the cause may be found in certain areas of the 
central nervous system; namely, the hypothelamus, 
rhinencephalon, and neocortex. (28-item bibliog. )— 
L. A. Ostlund. 


2631. Krimsky, M. L. (U. Oklahoma) The re- 
birth fantasy in catatonic schizophrenia and its 
implications. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 367.— 
Abstract. 


2632. Ladd, C. E. (State U. Iowa) The digit 
symbol performance of schizophrenic and non 
psychiatric patients as a function of motivational 
instructions and task difficulty. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 20, 4719.—Abstract. 


2633. Langs, Robert J., Rothenberg, Michael B., 


Fishman, Jacob R., & Reiser, Morton F. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. Medicine, Bronx, N.Y.) A method 
for clinical and theoretical study of the earliest 
memory. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 523-534.— 
The earliest memories of 10 paranoid schizophrenic 
women and 10 women with hysterical character dis- 
orders between ages 20 and 40 were elicited with 
comments, associations, and data regarding: age at 
time of event, clarity, feeling tone, sense modality, 
color, mood, and origin of memory. 3 judges scored 
the memories independently on the basis of an earlier 
created 43-item manual. The memories of the hys- 
terics contained more action, attacks on the patient, 
damage caused by the mother, and traumatic feeling 
tone than those of the schizophrenics. (27 ref. Rec- 
ord Sheet of earliest memory and “Abbreviated Major 
Section Headings of the Manual for Scoring Earliest 
Memories” in appendix.)—L. W. Brandt. 


2634. Long, R. C. (U. Texas) Praise and cen- 
sure as motivating variables upon the motor be- 
havior and learning of schizophrenics. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 20, 4719.—Abstract. 

2635. Low, Natalie S. (New York U.) A Ror- 
schach study of the parents of children with child- 
hood schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
240.—Abstract. 

2636. Lucas, L. (Columbia U.) 
ences and schizophrenic reactions. 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4720.—Abstract. 

2637. Modell, Arnold H. (Brookline, Mass.) 
An approach to the nature of auditory hallucina- 
tions in schizophrenia. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 
3, 259-266.—A large number of hourly interviews 


Family influ- 
Dissertation 
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with 10 highly communicative hallucinating psy- 
chotic patients were tape-recorded and subsequently 
carefully and systematically studied. Contrary to a 
widespread asumption the voices heard by the pa- 
tients were not predominantly threatening but fre- 
quently loving. They could in all cases be traced 
back to persons who had been close to the patients 
When reality becomes so threatening that the patient 
can no longer have an object relationship with a 
real object, he seems to establish an object relation- 
ship by means of hallucinations with an introjected 
object, i.e, with a part of his by now disorganized 
ego.—L. W. Brandt. 


2638. Nencini, Rodolfo. Effetti di alcuni atteg- 
giamenti materni sulla personalita dei figli. [The 
influence of some maternal attitudes on children’s 
behavior.] Boll. Psicol. appl., 1960, No. 37-39, 123- 
144.—A comparison of 9 mothers of schizophrenics 
and 9 of normal children. Parental Attitude Re- 
search Instrument (PARI) by Schaefer and Bell 
was used to measure attitudes. Significant differ 
ences were shown on some scales —L. V. Steinzor 


2639. Parsons, Anne. (McLean Hosp., Belmont, 
Mass.) Family dynamics in south Italian schizo- 
phrenics. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 507-518. 
Che hypothesis that south Italian schizophrenics have 
a symbiotic relationship with one parent at the ex- 
pense of all other family ties and do not autisticly 
withdraw from all people like many other schizo- 
phrenics was tested on 2 cases in the United States 
and 25 in and near Naples. The patients and their 
relatives were interviewed from 3 to 10 times. The 


hypothesis had to be modified, namely, “that all other 


things being equal, south Italian schizophrenics tend 
towards a very close identity with family members 
rather than a drifting away into isolation.” Some 
relationship appeared between jealous, capricious pa- 
tients and small families on the one hand and quiet, 
good ones on the other. Violation of taboos may be 
an important pathogenic factor. A much clearer dis- 
tinction between normalcy and pathology than pres- 
ently available must be established before further 
conclusions can be reached.—L. W’. Brandt. 


2640. Phillips, J. C. (Temple U.) A study of 
motor functions of selected groups of schizo- 
phrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 962.—Ab- 
stract. 


2641. Rosenthal, David. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Confusion of identity and 
the frequency of schizophrenia in twins. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 297-304.—“Confusion of ego 
identity” as an etiological factor of schizophrenia is 
studied by a comparison of the frequencies of this 
disease among monozygotic twins, dizygotic twins, 
and nontwins. Data collected in Sweden and Ger- 
many with proper sampling methods do not show the 
expected higher frequency of schizophrenia among 
twins. The “confusion of ego identity” hypothesis is 
therefore rejected. Further systematic research con- 
cerning the hypothesis that “censorious mothers or 
dominant mother-submissive father combinations” 
contribute to schizophrenia in the offspring is sug- 
gested.—L. WW. Brandt. 


2642. Rozynko, V. V. (U. Washington) Social 
desirability in schizophrenics’ reaction to am- 
biguity and to different sources of conformity 
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pressure. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 243.—Ab- 


stract. 


2643. Wilensky, H., & Solomon, L. (VA Hosp., 
Montrose, N.Y.) Characteristics of untestable 
chronic schizophrenics. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 61, 155-158—Some patients refused to be 
tested, and some agreed to be tested but were too 
confused to produce scorable answers. The untest- 
able-refused and testable patients were seen to be 
more alike on demographic variables, with the un- 
testable-confused group appearing to be made up of 
deteriorated patients. “The results suggest that | so- 
called] untestable patients do not compose a homog- 
eneous category. Untestable patients can meaning- 
fully be divided into at least two major subgroups 
according to level of ability in test performance and 
motivation to accept the task.”—G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 1660, 1686, 2251, 2336, 2339, 
2361, 2419, 2454, 2816) 


Affective Disorders 


2644. Neuringer, C. (U. Kansas) An explora- 
tory study of suicidal thinking. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 21, 1257.—Abstract. 

2645. Ostow, Mortimer. The psychic function 
of depression: A study in energetics. Psychoanal. 
Ouart., 1960, 29, 355-394.—“The depression syn- 
drome is a reaction to a loss, and it governs attempts 
to retrieve the lost object. . . . Inertia and a sense 
of emptiness and enervation prevent flooding of the 
ego by instinctual impulses which, in the absence of 
the lost object, cannot be gratified. These last 
changes are the manifestations of a depletion of the 
energy content of the ego.” Other features of the 
depression syndrome are discussed under the head- 
ings of aggression, denial, depersonalization, anxiety, 
agitation, suicide, identification, addiction, guilt, 
shame, projection, diurnal rhythm, and miscellane- 
ous somatic features. (38 ref.) —L. N. Solomon. 


2646. Pokorny, Alex D. (Baylor U. Coll. Medi- 
cine) Characteristics of forty-four patients who 
subsequently committed suicide. AMA Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 2, 314-323.—“This study was a sur- 
vey of all available case records of the 44 known 
suicides who had previously been treated in a Vet- 
erans Administration General Hospital. The findings 
were compared with a control group of 44 cases 
(same age, race, and general type of illness). Of 
the 44 cases, 39 had been on a psychiatric ward 
Of these, 5 were still in the hospital ; 14 were on leave 
or elopement status, and 23 had been discharged. 
.. . Of the 37 of these patients who had left the hos- 
pital, 20 had committed suicide within the first 30 
days.”—C. T. Morgan. 


2647. Rosenzweig, S. (Indiana U.) The effects 
of failure and success on evaluation of self and 
others: A study of depressed patients and nor- 
mals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 675.—Abstract. 


2648. Shneidman, Edwin S., & Farberow, Nor- 
man L. (VA Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) A 
socio-psychological investigation of suicide. In 
Henry P. David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Per- 
spectives in personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 
270-293.—An analysis of 948 suicide notes obtained 
in a 3-year period in the Los Angeles area indicated 
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that the reasons given for suicide vary with the type 
of area in which the person lived. In Area Type I 
(most advantaged suburbs), the suicides were tired 
of life; in Area Type III (most advantaged apart- 
ment areas), they frequently gave illness as a reason. 
Those from moderately advantaged areas expressed 
the most emotion in their notes and might have bene- 
fited most from psychotherapy. Those from the 
least advantaged areas seldom gave reasons for their 
suicide but usually gave instructions for disposition 
of their corpse or their meager possessions. (23 ref.) 
—M. B. Mitchell 


2649. Wiele, Erwin F. Uber sozialpsychologi- 
sche Fragen bei suicidalen Persénlichkeiten. [On 
social-psychological questions in suicidal personali- 
ties.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 37-44.—Acute con- 
flicts were not sufficient explanation for the suicidal 
attempts of 23 patients interviewed. More important 


seemed to be repeated incidents of social failure and 
a prolonged period of psychological starvation which 
culminated in the suicidal attempts.—W. J. Koppiiz. 


Physiological Correlates 


2650. Bercel, Nicholas A. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia School Medicine) A study of the influence 
of schizophrenic serum on the behavior of the 
spider Zilla-x-notata. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 2, 189-209.—"In roughly two-thirds of the ex- 
periments in which catatonic schizophrenic serum 
was administered to the spider Zilla-x-notata, a rudi- 
mentary web was obtained after which the spider 
showed withdrawal. . . . In the large majority of ex- 
periments with the serum of other forms of schizo- 
phrenia, cyclothymic depression, and organic psy- 
choses, no significant deviation was found from the 
control webs obtained with the serum of normal sub- 
jects and those of organically ill patients and from 
the webs that were not influenced by serum at all.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 


2651. Bogoch, Samuel; Dussik, Karl T., Fender, 
Christa, & Conran, Peter. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Boston, Mass.) Longitudinal clini- 
cal and neurochemical studies on schizophrenic 
and manic-depressive psychoses. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 117, 409-420.—New, quantitative meth- 
ods are discussed that furnish “a unique opportunity 
to study longitudinally primary correlations between 
neurochemical and clinical events in individual pa- 
tients.” —N. H. Pronko. 


2652. Coppen, A. J. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don, England) Abnormality of the blood-cerebro- 
spinal fluid barrier of patients suffering from a 
depressive illness. /. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1960, 23, 156-161.—“The blood-cerebrospinal fluid 
barrier was investigated in mental patients by meas- 
uring the rate of entry of *4Na from blood into cere- 
brospinal fluid. This was found to be normal in 
schizophrenia but the rate of entry was nearly half 
that of normal in patients suffering from a depres- 
sive illness. Patients who had recovered from a 
depressive illness had a normal rate of entry; the re- 
turn to normal was related to clinical improvement as 
depressed patients who had received electro-convul- 
sive treatment and had not improved were found to 
have a low rate of entry.” (8 tables, 2 fig., 19 ref.) 
—Author summary. 
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2653. Dewsbery, J. P. Schizophrenia and the 
psychotomimetic drugs. Endeavour, 1960, 19, 20- 
24.—This article reviews the postulate that schizo- 
phrenia is due to some chemical abnormality in a 
brain that is itself structurally normal. The research 
and new theories on the mode of action of the hallu- 
cinogens are discussed with a section devoted to each 
of the substances currently under scrutiny: aceyl- 
choline, adrenaline and its near relative noradrenaline 
(epinephrine or norepinephrine), serotonin (also 
known as enteramine, 5-hydroxytryptamine, or 5- 
HT).—A. J. Sprow. 

2654. Doust, John W. Lovett. (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Spontaneous endogenous oscillating sys- 
tems in autonomic and metabolic effectors: Their 
relation to mental illness. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
131, 335-347.—A series of observations was made on 
a total of {82 hospitalized psychiatric patients to de- 
termine their autonomic and metabolic status at rest. 
It was found that each of the measures showed regu- 
larly recurrent oscillations of a frequency charac- 
teristic for the type of psychiatric disturbance suf- 
fered by the patient. The apparent psychophysio- 
logical implications of the results and their support 
of a biological theory of mental illness are discussed. 

—N. H. Pronko. 


2655. Frohman, Charles; Luby, Elliot D., Tour- 
ney, Garfield; Beckett, Peter G. S., & Gottlieb, 
Jacques S. (Wayne State U., Coll. Medicine) Steps 
toward the isolation of a serum factor in schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 401-408.— 
Methods for isolating and determining a plasma com- 
pound that may underlie schizophrenia is described 
and results to date are indicated —N. H. Pronko. 


2656. Frohman, Charles E., Czajkowski, Nor- 
bert P., Luby, Elliot D., Gottlieb, Jacques S., & 
Senf, Rita. (Wayne State U.) Further evidence 
of a plasma factor in schizophrenia. AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 263-267.—‘“Chicken erythro- 
cytes incubated with plasma from schizophrenic pa- 
tients had lower pyruvate production and higher 
lactate-pyruvate ratios than those incubated with 
plasma from normal subjects. This suggests the 
presence of some inhibitor of aerobic metabolism in 
the plasma of schizophrenic patients. . . . The data 
suggest that a factor in plasma from schizophrenic 
subjects interferes with some phase of hydrogen 
transport.”—C. T. Morgan. 


2657. Frohman, Charles E., Latham, L. Ken- 
neth; Beckett, Peter G. S., & Gottlieb, Jacques S. 
(Wayne State U.) Evidence of a plasma factor in 
schizophrenia. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 
255-262.—“‘It is concluded that in the plasma of 
schizophrenic patients there must be either an ab- 
normal substance or an excessive amount of a normal 
substance which interferes with the control of car- 
bohydrate metabolism and energy transfer.”—Author 
summary. 


2658. Mefferd, Roy B., Moran, Louis J., & Kim- 
ble, James P. (VA Hosp., Houston, Texas) Meth- 
odological considerations in the quest for a physi- 
cal basis of schizophrenia. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 131, 354-357.—Departing from the usual com- 
parison of groups of schizophrenics with nonschizo- 
phrenics, the change in psychiatric condition and 
serum copper levels is presented and discussed in a 
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longitudinal study of 1 male chronic schizophreni 
patient tor 246 consecutive days from the start of 
first hospitalization While the observed rela 
tionships are not considered to indicate a functional 
relat onship between serum copper levels and psy- 
chiatric condition; they do show in a striking way 
that significant concomitant chang *s can take place, 
changes that would have been e sil overlooked in a 
cross-sectional study of groups of Ss—N. H. Pronko 
2659 “ie: 4 A. G., & os P. H. (Mauds- 
ley Ho U. London, gland) Adaptation to 


Veurol 
Metabolic 


postural ‘eu in rea patients. / 
irosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 162-169 


and respiratory adaptation in consecutive lying, sit 
ting, and standing positions were studied in 10 nor 
mal controls and 32 consecutively admitted psychi 
itric patients with various diagnoses, and divided 
nto anxious and nonanxious groups Chere was no 


lifference between normal Ss 


ind patients with re 


spect to minute respiratory volume, respiratory rate 
and tidal air in the 3 body postures. Control Ss and 
nonanxious patients showed a linear increase in 
etabolic rate witl i significant rise after each 


change oft \nxiot 
nihcant im 


ther inc 


position 
rement on 


is patients showed a sig 
sitting up, but showed no fur 
rease on standing For normals and non 
1s patients a small decrease in oxygen extrac 
tion is observed after each change in posture; for the 
anxious patients oxygen extraction htly 
ulter the first change and falls considerably on stand 
ing up. (7 tables, 1 fig., 36 ref.)—M. L 

2600. Pishkin, Vladimir; Armstrong-Ressey, 
Carlos T., Aller, Robert A., & Comstock, Richard 
L. (VA Hosp., Tomah, Wisconsin) The effects 
of temperature on nerve excitability, attention 
and reaction time in chronic schizophrenia. / 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 348-353 \ group of 40 
chronic undifferentiated hospitalized schizophrenic 
patients were randomly divided into temperature 
groups (72° F. and 100° F.) and randomly matched 
for age and length of institutionalization in an at 
tempt to determi ne the relationship of water tem 
perature to nerve excitability as measured by chro 


AanxX101 
increases slig 


Simmel 


naxy, continuous performance test and reaction time 
\mong the major findings was the decrease and in 
crease of the threshold of nerve excitability under 


72° F. and 100° F 


conditions, respectively, and in- 
hibition of the 


span of attention and reaction time at 
the higher temperature. Significance of the results 
for the understanding and treatment of schizophrenia 


is indicated V. H. Pronko 


PSYCHONEUROSES 


2661 Ehrenwald, Jan. ( Roosevelt Hosp., 
Neurosis in the family. Arch. gen 


NYC) 
Psychiat., 1960. 


3, 232-241.—Neurotic behavior patterns may spread 
within the family and the community by contagion. 
“i.e., the sharing of socially undesirable or ‘sick’ 
traits and attitudes.” 4 consecutive generations of 
an obsessive-compulsive family and 4 short family 


histories are examined by means of an “Inventory 
of [30] Traits and Attitudes” for the relationships 
between any 2 family members. Their study sug 
gests that “psychological contagion may be conducive 
to the development of similar or dissimilar clinical 
symptomatology”; it is “directly proportional to the 
duration of exposure and, within certain limitations, 


WAL PSYCHOLOG) 


inversely proportional to the age at which exposure 
takes place”; it is “further determined by an individ- 
ual’s susceptibility and resistance to it’; and “the 


contagious potential . . . of the disturbed attitudes 
. . is in direct proportion to their archaic nature 
coupled with their emotional charge, while it is in 
versely proportional to their semantic value.’”—/ 
W. Brandt. 
2262. Koons, P. B., Jr. (Michigan State U.) 


An experimental investigation of exhibitionism 
and scoptophilia. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1255.—Abstract 

2663. Listwan, Ignacy A. (Sydney, Australia 
Mental disorders in migrants: Further study. 
World ment. Hith., 1960, 12, 3845.—“Each group 
of migrants is affected by a collective neuroses of 
the anxiety type. That is partly due to migration 
stresses and partly to a head-to-head collision with 


another neurotic reaction in the host group called 
prejudice.” Individual migrant “neurotic reaction’ 
may take the form of regression, paranoia, escapism, 


depression, hypomania, hysteria, or inferiority feel 


ings. These “emotional disorders in migrants should 
be treated on a social level |and] education is of 
primary beaceienes” J. C. Franklin 


2664. Lomas, P. Dread of envy as an etiologi- 
cal factor in puerperal breakdown. Brit. /. med 


ychol., 1960, 33, 105-112.—“Dread of envy by 
others of the real or imagined attributes of a mother 
and her baby is one of the factors which threatens 


the mother’s mental stability during the puerperium.” 
3 ways in which this occurs are discussed. 
ire presented.—C. L. Winder 


2065. Mailloux, Noél, & Ancona, Leonardo. (U 
Montreal, Canada) A clinical study of religious 
attitudes and a new approach to psychopathology. 
In Henry P. David & J. C. Brengelmann ( Eds.) 
Perspectives in personality research (see 35: 761). 
Pp. 93-106.—Not all neurotic and psychotic disturb- 
ances having religious content are obsessive based 
on moral scrupulosity. “In a certain number of cases 
an obsessive-compulsive functioning is apparent; in 
an equal proportion of others there is a clearly phobic, 
depressive, or paranoid picture.”—M. B, Mitchell 

2666. Miller, Millon H., & Chotlos, John W. 

LU. Wisconsin) Obsessive and hysterical syn- 
dromes in the light of existential consideration. 
J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 315-328.—The authors 
begin with the question, What moves man?, and 
briefly sketch theories on a continuum from Freud to 
existential psychiatry. Experimental observations 
of both and hysterical patients are fol 
lowed by a discussion of therapy with both groups 


6 cases 


obse ssive 


C. A. Curran, 
2667. Morton, H. S., Davis, J. F., & Lipowski, 
Z. J. (Royal Victoria Hosp., Montreal, Canada) 


The use of the electrogastrograph in problem 
identification in psycho-neurotic patients. In Re- 
cent advances in neuro-physiological research, Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1959, No. 11. Pp. 70-82.—“A pilot 
study is reported which utilized the electrogastro- 
graph as an indicator of gastric function and ex- 
plored its applicability as an aid to problem iden- 
tification in psychoneurotics presenting gastric com- 
plaints in the absence of structural pathology. In the 
majority of the patients studied, discussion of some 
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of the topics thought to relate to symptom produc- 
ing conflicts was accompanied by easily observable 
changes in the recorded tracings. These changes 
were relative to the pattern obtained during rest and 
discussion of presumably ‘neutral’ topics.”—R. Kael- 
bling. 

2668. Saavedra, Alfredo. La vida de relacion y 
las neurosis. [Interpersonal relations and neu- 
rosis.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1960, 23, 1-23. 
—After reviewing the role of interpersonal rela- 
tions in the formation of the normal personality, 13 
cases of neurotic individuals are presented in order 
to illustrate how negative types of interpersonal rela- 
tions in the family, school, and community lead to 
neurosis. (38 ret.)—R. M. Frumkin, 

2669. Sandler, J.. & Hazari, A. The “obses- 
sional”: on the psychological classification of ob- 
sessional character traits and symptoms. Brit. / 
med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 113—122.—Factor analysis 
of items from the Tavistock Self-Assessment Inven- 
tory yielded results suggesting 2 rather independent 
conditions. The one involves being systematic, 
methodical, thorough, consistent, punctual, and me- 
ticulous. The other seems to be the obsessional neu- 
rosis.—C. L. Winder. 

2670. Weisner, Wayne M., & Riffel, Pius An- 
thony. (St. Charles Child Guidance Clinic, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.) Scrupulosity: Religion and obsessive 
compulsive behavior in children. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 117, 314—318.—The behavior manifesta- 
tions of scrupulosity in 23 children referred to the 
clinic for this reason is described, their personality 
picture summarized and treatment results indicated. 


—~N. H. Pronko 
(See also Abstracts 1818, 2251, 2322) 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


2671. Alcock, Theodora. Some personality 
characteristics of asthmatic children. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1960, 33, 133-141.—4 groups of children 
ages 7 to 11 (asthmatic, child guidance, chronic 
physical disorder, and normal) were compared on 
Rorschach performance. ‘The asthmatic personality 
appears characterized by conflicting factors, and a 
high degree of emotional tension without appropriate 
release.”’—C. L. Winder. 

2672. Antonelli, F. Significato psicosomatico 
della distonia neurovegetativa. [Psychosomatic 
significance of neurovegetative dystonia.] Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol, Psychiat., 1960, 21, 255-268.—A per- 
sistent condition of disequilibrium in the autonomic 
nervous system, i.e., dystonia, is the expression of 
a persisting condition of disequilibrium in emotional 
states, i.e., neurosis.—L. L’Abate. 

2673. Heath, Helen A., Oken, Donald; Korchin, 
Sheldon J., & Towne, Jack C. (Michael Reese 
Hosp., Chicago, lll.) A factor analytic study of 
multivariate psychosomatic changes over time. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 467-477.—The Ss 
were 8 depressed chronic psychiatric patients. Psy- 
chiatric ratings of affect, blood biochemical measures, 
cardiovascular, respiratory, and electromyographic 
readings were the dependent, while stress and curare 
were the independent variables. They were meas- 
ured on 7 occasions: preday, pre- and postsession, 


and during stress periods on 2 experimental days. 
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4 out of 10 factors were loaded with anger, anxiety, 
depression, or a combination of these and with 
physiological and/or muscle data. The method is 
compared to others aiming at “information regard- 
ing correlations between changes over time rather 
than levels.” (18 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 


2674. Majerus, Philip W., Guze, Samuel B., De- 
long, W. Bradford, & Robins, Eli. (Washington 
U. School Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) Psychologic 
factors and psychiatric disease in hyperemesis 
gravidarum. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 421- 


428.—A follow-up study of 69 consecutive female 
patients who were vomiters compared with a group 
of 66 controls showed no significant differences be- 
tween vomiters and controls to indicate any associa- 
tion between hyperemesis gravidarum and chronic 
psychiatric or psychologic disorders —N. H. Pronko. 


2675. Raher, Jack, & Flores, Angeles M. (U. 
Maryland School Medicine, Baltimore) Role of 
emotion in the precipitation and exacerbation of 
symptoms and in the unexplained death of an 
adolescent with dermatomyositis: A case report. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 260-266.—"This is a 
report of some evidence from the case of an adoles- 
cent with the clinical pathological diagnosis of derma 
tomyositis with associated Raynaud’s phenomena.’’— 


N. H. Pronko. 


2676. Sperling, Melitta. (960 Park Ave., NYC) 
Psychiatrische Aspekte der ulcerativen Colitis. 
[Psychiatric aspects of ulcerative colitis.] 7. psy- 
cho-som. Med., 1959, 5, 171-178.—On the basis of 
18 years of experience in the psychoanalytic treat- 
ment and examination of 49 ulcerative colitis pa- 
tients ranging in age from 3—46 years, the author 
points out that ulcerative colitis is etiologically de- 
termined by a typical symbiotic relationship between 
mother and child. The mother can not permit the 
child to grow up, fosters his dependency, and satis- 
fies her own repressed anal impulses. The child is 
overly dependent which inhibits development of au- 
tonomy and aggressive self-assertion normally occur- 
ring from 11% to 3 years. Psychoanalytic treatment 
or at least treatment in which psychoanalytic insights 
are applied is recommended. (28 ref.)—L. Katz 


(See also Abstract 2354) 
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2677. Barton, Allen. (Columbia U.) The meas- 
urement of organizational characteristics and its 
bearing on the study of colleges. New York: Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 1960. ii, 63 p.- 
\ review of the literature of research on organiza 
tional characteristics, broader than the study of col- 
lege organizations, but providing a background for 
it. Literature is summarized under the headings of 
(a) social structure variables, (b) attitudes, and (c) 
activities. An appendix summarizes empirical meas- 
ures of college characteristics. (91 ref.)—C. T. 
Morgan. 

2678. Dodson, Dan W. (New York U.) The 
role of the community in social studies. /. educ. 
Sociol., 1959, 33, 85-92.—There are 6 crucial ques- 
tions which stem from the growing dominance of 
suburbanism as a way of life: What is the role of 
education in serving children who are increasingly 
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segregated by race, creed, and socio-economic status 
from each other in residential living. How shall edu 
‘ation deal with the social class orientation of sub 
irban value structures? How shall education deal 
with the growing conformity which stems from 
homogeneous suburban living? How shall education 
with the growing amount of outer direction 
seems to dominate suburban culture? How 
shall education deal with the power fights which 
communities go through as the newcomers challenge 
the status groups already ensconced? What does 
the social studies teacher do about suburban values ¢ 

C. Epstein 

2679. Flanders, Ned A., & Havumaki, Sulo. 
The effect of teacher-pupil contacts involving 
praise on the sociometric choices of students. 
educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 65-68.—10th-grade students 
were assigned to groups of 10 students each. In 17 
groups praise for group participation was given in 
dividually, but only to students in odd-numbered 
seats. The praised students later received signifi 
cantly more sociometric choices. As a check, 
additional groups were given group praise for pat 
ticipation. Here there was no tendency for the stu 
dents in odd-numbered seats to receive more choices 


W. £. Hall. 


2680. Harris, C. W. (Ed.) Encyclopedia of edu- 
cational research. (3rd ed.) New York: Macmil 
lan, 1960. xxix, 1564 p. 
written by more than 200 contributors. 
has an extensive bibliography.—C. T. 


deal 


which 


io 


$20.00.—Nearly 200 articles 
Each article 
Morgan 


2681. Heitz, Peter. (Ed.) Soziologie der Schule. 


Sociology of the school.] Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz.-ps) 
chol., 1959, Suppl. No. 4. 200 p—tThis separate is 
sue of the journal deals with the sociology of educa- 
tion. It contains the following papers of interest to 
psychologists: [Public Education in West Germany, 
France, England, and the United States”] by W 
Schultze, [“The School as a Middle-Class Institu- 
tion” | by C. Liitkens, [“The School as a Selective 
Institution”] by J. Floud, [“Sociocultural Determi 
nants of Learning”] by B. Bernstein, [“School and 
Youth”] by R. J. Havighurst, [“The Problem oi 
Roles in the Academic Profession” ] by J. Kob, [“The 
Elementary Teaching Profession and Social Mo- 
bility’”] by H. von Recum, [“On the Structure of 
Groups of the Grammar School Class”] by O 
Schater, [“‘The School Class as a Social System’ 

by C. W. Gordon, [“Schooltime and Delinquency” | 
by T. Ferguson, and [Developmental Trends in the 
Sociology of Education”] by W. B. 
R. M. Frumkin 


2682. McGlothlin, William J. (U. 
Patterns of professional education. New York 
Putnam, 1960. xviii, 288 p. $6.75.—A comparative 
study of educational programs in architecture, busi- 
ness administration, engineering, law, medicine, nurs 
ing, psychology, social work, teacher education, and 
veterinary medicine with emphasis on curricula, 
methods of instruction, faculty, student recruitment 
and selection, and accrediting procedures. Changes 
are likely, but they will occur through evolution 
rather than radical reorganization—E. A. Rubin- 
stem. 

2683. National Research Council, 
Board on Education. 


5 roc »kover 


Louisville ) 


Advisory 
Psychological research in 


PSYCHOLOGY 


education. (NAS-NRC Publ. No. 643) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, 1958. iii, 31 p. $1.00—A report 
of a conference at Easton, Maryland, April 24-26, 
1958, sponsored by the Advisory Board on Educa- 
tion of the NAS-NRC. Panel reports cover (a) 
fundamental learning processes in education, (b) 
psychological contributions to problems of communi- 
cation in education, and (c) education evaluation. 
The report concludes with a section on institutional 
relations affecting psychological research and a 
section of general recommendations.—C. T. Morgan. 

2684. Otterstadt, Herbert. Akzeleration und 
Stoffplan. [Acceleration and curriculum.] Psy 
chol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 45—51—A radical revision of 
the curriculum is recommended in order to bridge 
the gap between psychological development and ac- 
celerated physical growth of today’s school children. 

W. J. Koppitz. 

2685 Pressey, Sidney L., Robinson, Francis P.., 
& Horrocks, John E. (Ohio State U.) Psychol- 
ogy in education. (3rd ed.) New York: Harper, 
1959. ix, 658 p. $6.50.—4 main areas of psychology 
are presented in their bearing on education: (a) psy- 
chology of child development through childhood and 
youth, (b) learning, (c) applications of psychology 
(counseling, therapy, etc.) as an aid to help each 
individual student, (d) psychology of adult and older 
age as a help to the teacher’s mental hygiene and 
work efficiency. Suggestions for applications to spe- 
cific school situations throughout the book.—L. V. 
Steinzor. 

2686. Sanchez-Hidalgo, Efrain. (U. Puerto 
Rico) Psicologia educativa. (2nd ed.) [Educa- 
tional psychology.] Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Edi- 
torial Universitaria, Univer. Puerto Rico, 1959. 718 
p.—In this revision, the Ist edition of the textbook is 
brought up to date. It consists of 4 parts: Part I: 
“Introduction” (General Orientation, Brief History of 
Psychology, Methods of Psychology), Part IL: “Hu- 
man Development” (Physical, Motor, Emotional, So- 
cial, Mental, and Moral), Part III: “Personality and 
Mental Hygiene” (Personality, Mental Hygiene, and 
the Adjustments of the Individual), and Part IV: 
“Human Learning” (Theories of Learning, the Gen- 
eral Nature of Learning, Types of Learning, and the 
Evaluation of Learning). Most of the material is 
drawn from the North American literature in the 
field. Chapters are followed by a selected bibliog- 
raphy, a list of exercises, a list of activities, and a 
list of films with a brief description of each.— 
Author abstract. 

2687. Watson, Goodwin. (Columbia U. Teach- 
ers Coll.) What psychology can we feel sure 
about? Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 61, 253-257.— 
\ list “of fifty propositions, important for education, 
upon which psychologists of all ‘schools’ would con- 
sistently agree.”—H. K. Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 1503, 2113, 2261, 2464) 


Scuoo, & CLASSROOM LEARNING 


2688. Ahmann, J. Stanley, & Glock, Marvin D. 
(Cornell U.) An evaluation of the effectiveness 
of a freshman mathematics course. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 50, 41-45.—The effectiveness of an ex- 
perimental course for agricultural freshmen in ap- 
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plied mathematics at Cornell University was evalu- 
ated by comparing an experimental and control group 
on subsequent college achievement, tendency to re- 
main enrolled at the university, and gains as meas 
ured by the Cornell Mathematics Test. Statistically 
there was no evidence that the course influenced sub- 
sequent achievement or ultimate attrition rate to any 
important degree. In mathematics knowledge, the 
mean gain of the experimental group was signifi- 
cantly more than that of the control group. On ques- 
tionnaires and in interviews, student and faculty gave 
favorable opinions as to the worth of the course. 
W. W. Wattenberg. 

2689. Beck, Jacob, & Shaw, William A. (U 
Pennsylvania) Learning and teaching: An analy- 
sis and characterization. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
543-553.—Learning tasks are defined by (a) a set 
of discriminative and auxiliary stimuli, (b) the re 
sponses to be made, and (c) the relationship between 
the elements of these 2 sets. Task characteristics are 
analyzed, and the manner in which responses are 
evoked (teaching rules) is considered. An analysis 
of certain learning tasks is made, and hypotheses for 
the teaching rules are formulated—W. B. Essman. 

2690. Bellack, Arno A., & Huebner, Dwayne. 
(Columbia U. Teachers Coll.) Teaching. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1960, 30, 246—257.—One would assume 
that curriculum research would focus major atten 
tion on teaching in order to understand it and thereby 
gain greater control over it. However, teaching has 


seldom been studied by curriculum researchers as a 
social or educational phenomenon in its own terms. 


During the 3-year period of this review, researchers 
have continued to study effectiveness of teaching and 
prediction of teacher success, teacher-student rela 
tionships, and methods and styles of teaching. Inter 
est in the study of teaching is growing. The re- 
searcher who is interested in the testing, refinement, 
and development of new concepts and theoretical sys- 
tems has to analyze the phenomena of teaching 
From such efforts, explanatory and predictive theory 
is possible. The function of research is te develop 
such theory. (63 ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 

2691. Chansky, N. M. Learning: A function of 
schedule and type of feedback. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 362.—Effects of 4 types of teacher feedback 
(continuous or intermittent information, continuous 
or intermittent grading) on acquisition and recall of 
verbal material were evaluated. “The most economi 
cal feedback was intermittent information, which 
notifies S of errors and the direction of a correct 
response. Also S has more opportunities to develop 
discriminations free of threat.”—C. H. Ammons. 

2692. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois) The effect 
of introductory psychology course on self-insight. 
J. educ, Psychol., 1959, 50, 83-87.—The Gross self 
insight scale was administered to 179 undergraduates 
before and after an introductory course in psychol- 
ogy and to 97 students before and after a verbal com- 
munication course. No significant change in self- 
insight score occurred with the verbal communication 
course; a small but statistically significant increase 
was recorded for the psychology class as a whole. 
Gains were recorded for both men and women in the 
upper % on scholastic achievement in the course, 
and for the men but not the women in the lower 14. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 
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2693. Dienes, Z. P. (University Coll. Leicester, 
England) The growth of mathematical concepts 
in children through experience. duc. Res., 1959, 
2, 9-28.—Mathematics can be introduced to a larger 
section of the child population than has hitherto been 
thought practicable. This is done by coordinating the 
teacher's work with the natural process of concept 
formation in the child. Most children can under- 
stand complex workings of the 4 rules of arithmetic 
in the decimal and other systems. Normal 10 year 
olds can learn solution of linear and quadratic equa 
tions if one uses a constructive point of view. Games 
ind workshop methods are suggested. Teachers 
should accept challenge to devise way to draw chil 
dren into mathematical workshops.—P. D. Leedy. 

2694. Evans, K. M. (University Coll., Cardiff, 
Wales) The teacher-pupil relationship. duc 
Res., 1959, 2, 3-8.—Pupil-teacher relationships are 
the result of many influences besides the actual per- 
sonal qualities of teacher and pupil. The pupil’s 
attitude is conditioned by home environment. Both 
teacher and pupil may each be affected by in-class- 
room or inter-classroom relationships. Good will is 
necessary on both sides. The teacher’s maturity can 
give sense of security and determine ultimate pattern 
of classroom relationships—P. D. Leedy. 

2695. Gilbert , Luther C. (U. California) Sac- 
cadic movements as a factor in visual perception 
in reading. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 15-19.—The 
influence of saccadic movements of the eyes on speed 
and accuracy of visual perception in reading simple 
prose sentences was determined by having 76 Ss 
(college students in educational psychology courses ) 
take 4 tests. In 2, the phrases composing the 20 test 
sentences were exposed so they could be read with- 
out eye movement; in the other 2, so as to require 
saccadic movements. Both good and poor readers 
made more perceptual errors when they read with 
eye movements. There was greater loss for the 
poor readers, who seem to need a longer interval of 
time to stabilize their fixations—W. W. Watten- 
berg. 

2696. Gilbert, Luther C. (U. California) Speed 
of processing visual stimuli and its relation to 
reading. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 8-14.—The 
effects of varying periods of freedom from interfer- 
ing stimuli in relation to correct reporting of phrases 
ranging from 1 to 5 words were measured for 64 Ss, 
English-speaking college juniors, seniors, and grad- 
uate students in educational psychology classes. For 
the average college student, if a word or phrase was 
left on the screen for 4% or 4 of a second before 
extraneous visual material (nonsense words) was 
presented, the extraneous material had little influence 
on the span of visual perception. The narrower the 
span of perception the easier it was to avoid the in 
fluence of the extraneous visual material—lW. IV’. 
Wattenberg. 

2697. Klausmeier, Herbert J., & Feldhusen, John 
F. (U. Wisconsin) Retention in arithmetic 
among children of low, average, and high intelli- 
gence at 117 months of age. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 88-92.—A counting task and, 12 weeks later, an 
addition task selected to accord with his ability were 
given to every child in 3 groups each of 20 boys and 
20 girls with WISC IQs in the 56-81, 90-110, and 
120-146 ranges. The correct response to the tasks 
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was reinfe Retention 
at 5 minutes and, again, at 6 weeks 
ilter completion 
difference significant at the .01 level was found among 


yrced during the initial learning 
4 
was measured 


Using analysis of covariance, no 


the means for the 3 IQ groups. This supported the 
hypothesis that retention of arithmetic learning is 
the same among children of low, average, and high 


ntelligence when the original task is graded to the 

learner's achievement level.—W. IV. Wattenberg 
2698. Krauskopf, C. J. (Ohio State U.) The 

use of written responses in the stimulated recall 


method. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 953.—Ab 
stract 
2699. Kress, Roy A. (Syracuse U.) That all 


may learn to read. Vol. I. 

Syracuse Univer. Press, 1960 
papers presented at the l*irst 
Ih, 


Syracuse, New York 
94 p.—kReports the 
\nnual Reading Con 


ference conducted under the sponsorship of Syra 
cuse University The 11 papers prepared by well 
known leaders in the field of reading cover such 


areas as basic concepts in reading, discovering read 
ing needs, planning individual 
word recognition 
interests and tastes—4aA. S$ 


for differences, in- 
and cultivating reading 
Irtley 

2700. Parnes, S. J.. & Meadow, A. Evaluation 
of persistence of effects produced by a creative 
problem-solving course. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
361 matched for vocabulary ability, 
were compared on six creative ability tests ex 
perimental Ss outperformed two separate groups of 
control Ss on all six Differences 
were statistically significant by comparison with one 
control group; all but two were significant in the 
case of the second control group increased pro 
ductivity in creative thinking produced by the crea 
tive problem-solving course persists for a period of 
eight months or more after the completion of the 
course.”—C. H. Ammons 


2701. Parnes, Sidney J., & Meadow, Arnold. 
(U. Buffalo) Effects of “brainstorming” instruc- 
tions on creative problem solving by trained and 
untrained subjects. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 


creasing 


S 
SO4 


Groups, 


measures 


171-176.—Brainstorming instruction is an effective 
method for increasing the production of good ideas 
in a particular type of creative thinking problems, 
and is even more effective if preceded by extensive 


training in its use. (5 tables)—R. M. Frumkin 


2702. Phillips, Beeman N., Duke, Ralph L., & 
DeVault, M. Vere. (U. Texas) Psychology at 
work in the elementary school classroom. New 
York: Harper, 1960. xii, 395 p. $5.00—“The work 
here presented is a carefully selected group of re- 
h studies chosen in terms of their particular 
value to classroom teachers, and supplemented by ap- 
plications to classroom situations and commentary by 
a trio of educational psychologists who at the same 
time are also specialists in some aspects of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. This work, therefore, 
combines the reports of researchers and the judg 
ments of the practicing specialists in the elementary 
school.”—C. T. Morgan : 


2703. Roulon, Phillip J.. & Brooks, W. Douglas. 
A comparison of two methods of teaching type- 
writing. USN Train. Dev. Cent. tech. Rep., 1960 

lan), No. 294-1. viii, 32 p.—The navy method, 
employing lettered keyboards, demonstration, empha- 


SeCari 
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sis on speed, and teaching grouped letters, was com- 
pared with the L. Robins method, using covered keys, 
letters taught separately, and emphasis on accuracy. 
No significant difference was found.—R. Tyson. 

2704. Schellenberg, James A. (U. Kansas) 
Group size as a factor in success of academic dis- 
cussion groups. J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 73-79.- 
Students and instructors in a discussion course in 
western civilization reported on their general satis- 
faction with: the course, freedom of expression, and 
content coverage. Student satisfaction decreased 
as the size of the discussion group increased from 4 
to 10. Instructors showed some tendency to more 
satisfaction with larger groups. There was limited 
evidence that smaller groups showed slightly higher 
academic achievement than did larger groups.—C. 
[:pstein 

2705. Schoonover, Sarah M. (Northwest Guid- 
ance Center, Lima, Ohio) The relationship of in- 
telligence and achievement to brith order, sex of 
sibling, and age interval. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 143-146.—Analysis of sibling performance on in- 
telligence and achievement tests utilizing longitudinal 
data show that either boys or girls with brothers 
consistently had higher mental and achievement ages 
than sibs with sisters. Age and spacing of siblings 
showed insignificant differences —R,. M. Frumkin. 

2706. Sharp, G. B. (U. Melbourne, Australia) 
Ignorance and the teacher’s situation. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1959, 33, 61-66.—A part of a larger study 
of delinquent behavior, pointing out that the teach- 
er’s understanding of the pupil is limited, because the 
teacher “is cut off from the conditions shaping the 
child’s approach to learning . . . he imputes the level 
and the degree of fulfillment of the conditions of 
achievement to qualities within the children.” The 
teacher’s evaluations are based on the child’s reac- 
tions to the curriculum, and he loses sight of the 
significance of outside conditions and such internal 
factors as friendly groupings.—C. Epstein. 

2707. Siegel, Laurence; Adams, James F., & 
Macomber, F. G. Retention of subject matter as 
a function of large group instructional procedures. 
!, educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 9-13.—Retention scores 
of students at Miami University who had received 
conventional instruction in 9 courses were compared 
with the scores of students who had been instructed 
in the same courses by closed circuit television, large 
group instruction, and instruction by graduate as- 
sistants. Retention of subject matter a year or more 
after course completion did not appear to be ad- 
versely affected by increased class size or by par- 
ticular instructional procedures used.—W. FE. Hall. 

2708. Spoerl, Dorothy T. (Ed.) Tensions our 
children live with: Stories for discussion. Boston, 
Mass.: Beacon, 1959. xxiii, 232 p. $3.50.—This “is 
an anthology of stories to be used as a resource book 
by teachers who want either to raise the specific prob- 
lem with which a story deals or who would like to 
introduce a unit on problems of social relationships.” 
It includes stories on: children with handicaps; the 
broken family; and children of different national, 
racial, or religious backgrounds.—C. T. Morgan. 

2709. Standish, E. J. Readiness to read. Educ. 
Res., 1959, 2, 29-38.—A study of 60 primary schools 
in Kent. The task of teaching beginners varies ac- 
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cording to home background. Subsequent rate of 
progress is likely to depend upon correct evaluation 
of pupil’s readiness. Reading skill may be assessed 
by teacher observation or by testing. Early school 
years are invaluable in aiding diagnosis of later 
weakness. Much depends upon alertness of teacher 
in appraising pupil needs. Methodology must differ 
with background and interest of pupil. “The happy 
medium” is probably to satisfy needs of pupils by a 
method also personally satisfying tc the teacher —P 
dD. Leedy. 


2710. Webb, Wilse B., & Schwartz, Marvin. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine) Measurement 
characteristics of recall in relation to the presenta- 
tion of increasingly large amounts of material. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 63-65.—Questions on stories 
presented to naval aviation cadets were arranged in 
4 ways: after each paragraph, after each story, after 
3 stories, and after 6 stories. The Ss’ variance in- 
creased in a negatively accelerated fashion with in 
creasing amount of materials being presented prior 
to testing. However, the error variance also in 
creased but in a linear or positively accelerated 
fashion. —W. W. Wattenberg. 


2711. Woo-Sam, J. McD. (Purdue U.) A study 
of selected factors related to teaching effective- 
ness of mathematics instructors at the college 
level. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 237.—Abstract 


2712. Worth, W. H. (U. Alberta, Canada) Pro- 
motion or nonpromotion. Educ. Adm. Superi 
1960, 46, 16—-26.—After having been matched for sex, 
CA, IQ, and initial achievement, 132 low-achieving 
3rd graders, 40 girls and 92 boys, served as Ss in the 
study. % of the Ss remained in Grade 3; 4% were 
promoted to Grade 4. The children were enrolled 
in 80 different classes in 30 different schools. No 
attempt was made to control instruction. After 1 
year, the promoted group made significant gains in 
reading vocabulary, total reading, and arithmetic 
fundamentals ; the retained group gained in paragraph 
reading. Nonpromoted pupils were rated higher 
in personality traits and in sociometric status than 
those who were promoted. No significant differences 
between the groups were found for many variables 
Methodological limitations are discussed. (19 ref.) 
—N. M. Chansky. 


LEARNING & INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


2713. Barlow, J. A. Conversational chaining in 


teaching machine programs. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 187-193.—‘ ‘Conversational programming’ is a 
variation of Skinner’s ‘teaching machine’ or ‘self- 
instruction’ method of communicating information. 
Various items of the program are written in an in- 
terlocking pattern so that the completion for Item 1 
is contained in Item 2, and so on, through the se- 
quence of items. The method is illustrated by a sam- 
ple lesson from an Introductory Psychology program 
and a tabulation of student responses to the 28 items.” 
—C. H, Ammons. 


2714. Cook, Donald A. 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) On vanishing stimuli in 
instructional material. J. erp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 
3, 292.—Offers an alternative, in the use of teaching 
machines, to the situation where the stimulus simply 


(National Inst. Mental 
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vanishes and S is required to produce the appropriate 
response.—J/. Arbit. 


2715. Evans, J. L. (U. Pittsburgh) An investi- 
gation of “teaching machine” variables using 
learning programs in symbolic logic. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 680.—Abstract. 


2716. Fidler, William P. (American 
versity Professors, Washington, D.C.) Educa- 
tional television: A faculty point of view. Quart. 
J. Speech, 1959, 45, 121-127.—A general discussion 
of various professional problems which the college 
teacher may encounter in college courses presented by 
television, e.g., maintenance of course standards, rela- 
tion of course offerings to demand, talent rights, and 
handling of faculty “stars.”"—J/. M. Pickett. 


2717. Holland, James G. (Harvard U.) Teach- 
ing machines: An application of principles from 
the laboratory. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 275- 
287.—Discusses the general principles of program- 
ming for teaching machines and gives some indication 
of the experimental basis for these principles.—J. 
Arbit. 


2718. Klugh, H. E., Deterline, W. A., & Hen- 
derson, D. E. A note on the teaching of Skin- 
ner’s descriptive behaviorism in the fifth grade. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 74-75.—An unselected 
5th-grade class of 33 students participated in an ele- 
mentary science class in which Skinner box demon- 
strations were given twice a week for 8 weeks. In 
these 30-minute the concepts of reinforce- 
ment, extinction, secondary reinforcement, and chain 
ing were demonstrated by using white rats. The 
children participated as helpers in the demonstra 
tions whenever possible. The children surpassed a 
control group on a brief test dealing with the con- 


cepts.—W. i. Hall. 


2719. Lepore, A. R., Wilson, J. D., Insel, S. A., 
& Powell, M. An experimental study of college 
instruction using broadcast television. (Project 
No. 2, Instructional Television Research) San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: San Francisco State College, 1958. 77 p. 
—Television Instruction (TI) was compared with 
Conventional Instruction (CI) for high school sti- 
dents, college students, and instructors. There was 
no difference between the 2 techniques for: acquisi- 
tion of information, essay writing, critical thinking, 
and self-insight. There were fewer negative reac- 
tions to teacher techniques in TI than CI. Teacher 
participation was emphasized in TI and _ student 
participation in CI. Campus TI was not accepted 
as well as At Home TI. TI was considered eco- 
nomically feasible, especially in large classes. —J. 1. 
Vernon. 


Ass. Uni- 


classes 


2720. Melaragno, R. Effect of negative rein- 


forcement in an automated teaching setting. Psy- 
chol Rep., 1960, 7, 381-384.—“Ss (N = 28) were as- 
signed to three groups, one having an all-positive 
reinforcement teaching sequence, one having a spaced 
negative-reinforcement sequence, and one having a 
massed negative-reinforcement sequence. The all- 
positive reinforcement and spaced negative-reinforce- 
ment groups did not differ significantly, while both 
of these groups were significantly better than the 
massed negative reinforcement group, as measured 
on a criterion post-test. Implications for teaching 
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machine programming were advanced.” c. H. sim- 
HONS 
2721. Meyer, Susan R. (U. of Buffalo) A test of 


the principles of “activity,” “immediate reinforce- 
ment,” and “guidance” as instrumented by Skin- 
ner’s teaching machine. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4729.—Abstract. 

77) 


2722. Oakes, W. F. Use of teaching machines 
as a study aid in an introductory psychology 
course. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 297-303.—* Matched 
experimental [E] and control [C] groups were estab 
lished in a course in general psychology. Ss in the 
experimental group were permitted the use of teach 
ing machines with materials designed to increase 
their familiarity with important concepts discussed in 
the text. Machine material was coordinated with the 
text assignments. Comparison was made of E and 
C groups on the final exam, and on total score on 
all tests after the first three tests (which provided 
the basis for matching). No significant effects of 
the teaching machine experience were found. Pos 
sible reasons for this were suggested.”-—C. H. Am 


~ mons 


2723. Pronko, N. H. An effective classroom 
demonstration of operant conditioning in the 
pigeon. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 295-296.—*“A class 
room demonstration of operant conditioning in the 
pigeon is described which, besides a specially con 
structed plastic box, requires only certain switch 
operated, easily purchased toys to present a wide 
variety of reactions built up prior to the class and/or 
shaped during the class session itself.”"—C. H. Am 
mons. 


2724. Silverman, Robert E., & Alter, Millicent. 
(New York U.) Note on the response in teaching 
machine programs. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 496. 
Using the sequential presentation of items in a teach 
ng machine, the authors find better learning in 
group that merely read the items (unreinforced) 
than with a group required to fill in blanks and 
then given correct answers for item (rein 
forced). —W. B. Essman 


2725. Smith, E. A., & Quackenbush, J. Deve- 
reux Teaching Aids employed in presenting ele- 
mentary mathematics in a special education set- 
ting. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 333-336—*‘Multiple- 
choice ‘teaching machines’ were employed to provide 
supplemental instruction in mathematics for a group 
of 23 slow learners, mean !Q 71, mean CA 17.7. Re- 
sultant gains indicated on California Achievement 
Tests were compared with gains in other academic 
ireas and with gains by similar students for the 
previous year. Mean arithmetic growth in previous 
year .19; mean growth in other areas during experi 
mental year .25; mean growth in arithmetic during 
experimental year .51.” The Teaching Aids are con- 
sidered useful in promoting achievement 
ind motivation —C. H 


e ich 


academic 
Ammons. 
INTERESTS, Atritupes, & ADJUSTMENT 


2726. ———_——.. Bol. Inst. Psicopedag. Nac., Lima, 
1959-60, 1(2-3), 96 p.—This issue includes 6 articles 
by various authors dealing with vocational aspira- 
tions and social and personal characteristics of stu- 
dents in Lima and in other parts of Peru. Some 
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of the studies are based on surveys, objective tests, 
and questionnaires —L. V. Steinzor. 


2727. Bendig, A. W., & Hountras, P. T. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Anxiety, authoritarianism and student 
attitude toward departmental control of college 
instruction. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 1-7.— 
Psychometric scales yielding scores on (a) attitude 
toward the amount of control a college department 
should exercise over the procedures and policies 
of instructors, (b) “covert” and (c) “overt” anxiety 
derived from the Cattell IPAT Anxiety Scale, and 
(d) authoritarianism derived from the Adorno stud- 
ies, were administered to 109 undergraduate Ss (31 
men and 78 women) and 110 graduate Ss (73 men 
and 37 women) in education courses. The graduate 
Ss preferred less departmental control and were less 
authoritarian than the undergraduates. No differ 
ences were found related to either anxiety measure 
Favorable attitudes toward departmental control were 
correlated .29 with general authoritarianism, — .18 
with covert anxiety for male Ss, .19 for female Ss, 
and .03 with overt anxiety—W. W. Wattenberg 


2728. Brown, Donald R. (Chr.) Social changes 
and the college student: A symposium. Educ. 
Rec., 1960, 41, 329-358.—This symposium was held 
at the 1959 meeting of the American Psychological 
Association. Papers and discussions include: ‘Re- 
cent social change and its impact on higher educa- 
tion” (W.C. H. Prentice), Discussion by Nevitt San- 
ford, “Social change and student values” (Philip 
EK. Jacob), Discussion by Joshua A. Fishman, “The 
impact of population change and working force 
change on American education,” (Robert J. Havig 
hurst), and Discussion by Donald R. Brown.—W’ 
IW. Meissner. 

2729. Coster, John K. (Purdue U.) Some char- 
acteristics of high school pupils from three in- 
come groups. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 55-62. 
\ sample of 878 students in 9 Indiana high schools, 
to whom a questionnaire containing 27 attitudinal 
items and 14 personal information items was admin 
istered, was divided into 3 groups (high, middle, and 
low income) on the basis of a “House and Home” 
scale. The 3 groups were similar on attitudinal 
items pertaining to the school and school program, 
but the high income pupils showed statistically sig- 
nificant superiority in respect to participation in ac 
tivities, offices held, marks achieved, and religious 
activities —W. Wattenberg. 

2730. Crowley, Francis J. (Fordham U.) How 
well can teachers estimate student goals. Educ. 
Admin. Superv., 1959, 45, 319-328.—To determine 
degree of teacher-pupil agreement. From a check- 
list administered to 485 seniors and 205 teachers 
from 7 public academic and 2 public vocational high 
schools, it appeared that teachers as a group were 
aware of the students’ goals. Teachers estimates 
were unrelated to length of service, to a particular 
socioeconomic class, or to a particular intellectual 
group. Vocational teachers were less accurate than 
academic teachers in estimating student goals 
Teachers of different subject matter areas differed 
widely in their perception of student aspirations.- 
N. M. Chansky. 


2731. Dole, Arthur A. (U. Hawaii) 
students report on their use of time. 


College 


Personnel 
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guid. J., 1959, 37, 633-637.—Reported hours of prep- 
aration in relation to class attendance may be a useful 
index of academic morale. (15-item bibliog.)—S. 
Kavruck. 

2732. Freedman, Mervin B. (Vassar Coll.) Im- 
pact of college. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960, iii, 27 p. 15¢.—“This 
report summarizes the progress of social scientific re 
search in identifying the components by which the 
degree of change in student personality, character, 
and values may be ascertained. It indicates the con- 
tributions made by recent studies to understanding 
of the factors influencing these changes during the 
student years. It also permits estimates of the extent 
to which life patterns may be altered by attendance 
at college.” (78 ref.)—Author abstract. 


2733. Harrington, L.G. (U. Florida) Attitude 
towards mathematics and the relationship be- 
tween such attitude and grade obtained in a fresh- 
man mathematics course. JDissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4717.—Abstract. 


2734. Henderson, R. W. (U. Kentucky) The 
measurement of academic interest. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 234.—Abstract. 


2735. Hughes, Everett Cherrington. (U. Chi- 
cago) Stress and strain in professional education. 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 319-329.—As part of a 
more extensive survey, 64 students and about 4% the 
staff of a midwestern medical school received taped 
questionnaire interviews directed towards the prob- 
lem of student-staff identification with each other. 
The replies indicate that the teachers preferred for 


emulation by the students are those who (a) were 
native to the region and had studied and worked 
there most of their lives, (b) came closest to their 


image of the general practitioner, and (c) were 
associated primarily with the departments of medi- 
cine, surgery, or pathology. The attitudes and prob- 
lems of the teachers remain to be reported elsewhere. 
—C. M. Franks. 


2736. Josephina, C. (Boston Coll.) A study 
of attitudes in the elementary grades. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1959, 33, 56-60.—Tenenbaum’s School Atti- 
tude Questionnaire was given to 900 pupils in Grades 
5-8 in 9 parochial schools. Boys in all grades ‘tend 
to be more moderate in the degree of expressing 
their likes.” The “best liked” subjects for all grades 
were spelling, arithmetic, and history. There was 
a generally favorable attitude toward school, with 
more girls than boys feeling this way. Conjectures 
are made relating the personality, knowledge, and 
skill of the teacher, and the students’ success in the 
subject with their attitude toward the subject.— 
C. Epstein. 

2737. Key, Muriel M. An examination of some 
psychological effects of teaching English in 
schools. Educ. Res., 1960, 2, 149-151. —Summary of 
MA thesis. The effects found were: (a) develop- 
mental—a clarification and enhancement of the self- 
picture, a stimulus toward personal growth, and im- 
provement in social relations between teacher and 
pupils; and (b) therapeutic—reduction of anxiety 
and tensions, the opening of new channels of com- 
munication between adolescent and adult, the ex- 
ploration of personal problems, and opportunities for 
emotional release—P. D. Leedy. 
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2738. Kulberg, Gordon E., & Owens, William A. 
Some life history antecedents of engineering in- 
terests. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 26-31—A 100 
item life history questionnaire was correlated with 
the Engineering scale of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank. 2 optional interest scales representing 
Pure Research and Sales Engineering were included 
in the correlations. The Ss with typical engineering 
interests and those of pure research interests showed 
a pattern of academic superiority and more satis- 
factory experiences with things and ideas than with 
people and social situations. The pattern was re 
versed for sales engineering interests—W. E. Hall 

2739. Mayfield, E. C. (Purdue U.) Interests as 
a predictor of graduation in engineering. Disse) 
tation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1248.—Abstract. 

2740. Rivlin, Leanne Green. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
Creativity and the self-attitudes and sociability 
of high school students. J. educ. Psychol., 1959 
50, 147-152.—The student, selected by teachers as 
creative, emerged as a rather sociable individual, 
rated by his peers as more popular and creative than 
his noncreative counterpart. 2 factors associated 
with creativity appear to be social confidence and 
parents who have attained a somewhat higher educa 
tional level—R. M. Frumkin. 


2741. Semler, Ira J. Relationships among sev- 
eral measures of pupil adjustment. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 60-64.—Data were obtained from 483 
5th-grade children in 18 classrooms. Adjustment 
measures consisted of: 2 measures of social accept- 
ance, the California Test of Personality, and teacher 
ratings on personal adjustment. Files contained data 
on intelligence, achievement, and father’s profession. 
Correlations between adjustment measures ranged 
from .27 to .54, there being marked fluctuations from 
classroom to classroom. Teacher ratings showed 
most agreement with other measures of adjustment 
when male teachers rated boys or female teachers 
rated girls. Linear correlations between adjustment 
scores and intelligence or achievement scores ranged 
from .22 to .48. There was a marked curvilinear 
relation (eta=.71) between peer acceptance and 
achievement, both average and high achievers being 
accepted but low achievers not—IlV. E. Hall. 


(See also Abstracts 2076, 2100, 2809) 
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2742. Bond, Guy L., & Wagner, Eva Bond. (U 
Minnesota) Teaching the child to read. (3rd 
ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1960, x, 416 p. $5.50 
—The 3rd revision of this textbook, directed toward 
college students and classroom teachers, places in- 
creased emphasis upon practical applications rather 
than upon any change in viewpoint. 5 current meth 
ods for teaching reading are examined for the con 
tribution each makes to reading methodology. How 
ever, a composite method which utilizes the best fea- 
tures of all 5 methods is recommended for a balanced 
program. Other sections deal with building and 
appraising readiness, techniques for teaching basic 
reading skills and competencies in special subject 
areas, appraising and adjusting to individual needs. 
(189-item bibliog.)—R. A. Hagin. 

2743. Boskis, R. M. K teorii spetsial’nogo obu- 
cheniya detei s chastichnym defektom slukha. 
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} iT) y i} 
erning the theory pecial traiming cn 
‘ vith partially impaired hearing Dokl. Akad 
». Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3 ,113-116—The 
thor discusses briefly 11 principles which should 
derlie any training of children with impaired hear 
g. Some of the principles are: a primary impair- 
ent in a child has secondary repercussions on the 


velopment of his personality; a partial impairment 
fects the personality in a qualitatively difterent 
way from the total impairment; the hearing impair- 
ment affects the speech and the language of the child 


pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, reading, and 


writing); and as a rule, children with partially im 
aired hearing are able to learn some speech and 
language A. Cuk 

2744. Davies, H. B. Thomas Delarue School 


lonbridge, Kent, England) Factors rendering the 
cerebral palsied child capable or incapable of 
benefiting from formal education. Cerebral pals) 
Bull., 1960, 2, 28-33—"To benefit from formal edu 
cation the cerebral palsied child must have average 
ntelligence and aptitude and good drive, accom 
and adequate learning and 
ysical aids Beca of the wide range of in 
lividual differences and his peculiar learning dith 
culties, his education must be largely individual. A 
lowered capacity tor intellectual activity in cerebral 


vanied by incentive 


tf ise 


palsied children is the principal limiting factor to 
learning, but this is not indicative of their ultimate 
potential.”"—Author abstract 

2745. Gowan, J. C., & Scheibel, R. W. (San Fer- 


indo Valley State Coll.) The improvement of 
reading in gifted children. duc. Adm. Superi 
1960, 46, 35—40.—Giited high school students given 

remedial reading program (including individual 
help, special exercises, and tachistoscopic exercises ) 
ncreased significantly in reading speed over a similar 
group of gifted children receiving no special training 
Gains in comprehension were made by the experi 


nental group. (21 ref.)—N. M. Chansky 

2746. Gulliford, R. (U. Birmingham) Teaching 
the mother tongue to backward and subnormal 
children. [duc. Res., 1960, 2, 82-100.—The lan 
guage development of backward children is impor 
tant iinly because it is closely linked with intel 
lectual development The backward are slow to 
develop those mental functions upon which concept 
formation and vocabulary development depend. Late 


start in speech, inadequate language abilities in early 


school years, and later reading retardation charac- 
terize backward chiidren who usually come from 
verbally unstimulating home environments Such 
children usually make poorer emotional and social 
adjustments.—P. 1). Leedy 

2747. Kephart, Newell C. (Purdue U.) The slow 
learner in the classroom. Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
E. Merrill, 1960, xi, 292 p. $4.95—The author’s 


thesis is that slow learning results from atypical de- 
velopment of perceptual-motor skills. Research 
cited baring the relationships between posture, later- 
ality, directionality, and achievement in the elemen- 
tary A self-regulating feedback mechanism, 
which includes integration of past with present, 
posited as effecting a balance between the pattern 
of neural impulses resulting from sensory stimulation 
d the pattern of neural impulses which innervate 
iscular response. This model used to explain 


1S 


school 


1s 


in 
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both the development of form perception and the 
development of space discrimination. Tests are pre- 
sented which the teacher can use to survey per- 
ceptual-motor adequacy, and 35 exercises designed 
to improve perceptual-motor functioning are de- 
scribed —N. M. Chansky. 


2748. Morgan, Elmer F., Jr., & Stucker, Gerald 
R. The Joplin plan of reading vs. a traditional 
method. /. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 69-73.—From 
226 pupils in the 5th and 6th grades, 90 pairs were 
matched on the basis of reading scores. These pairs 
were divided into fast and slow groups. These 
groups were randomly assigned to Joplin plan and 
traditional procedures for reading instruction. After 
1 year the Joplin plan appeared more effective. 
Limitations in the study are noted—W. E. Hall. 


2749. Morkovin, Boris V. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Experiment in teaching deaf preschool 
children in the Soviet Union. Volta Rev., 1960, 
62, 260-268. (Reprint No. 735)—A report on the 
methods used in the Ist 3 years of deaf education in 
the Soviet Union and in the United States, both 
countries emphasizing first-hand experience as the 
basis for teaching conversational language. There 
are some discrepancies in the methods, due perhaps 
as much to differences in the language as to differ- 
ences in the techniques themselves. The author feels 
that finger spelling would probably not be useful for 
\merican children and might impede the acquisition 
of oral English—M. F. Palmer. 


2750. Mueller, William J., & Rothney, J. W. M. 
Comparisons of selected descriptive and predic- 
tive statements of superior students, their parents, 
and their teachers. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 
621-625.—In an attempt to discover how well the 
superior student understands himself, his parents, 
and his teachers and how well these people under- 
stand him, the authors examined the statements of 
78 %th-grade superior students, their parents, and 
teachers about the students’ expressed behavior in 
8 These areas were nervousness, social-mind- 
edness, open-mindedness, influence, acceptance by 
peers, academic performance, responsibility, and ac- 
ceptance of peers. The fathers, mothers, teachers, 
and students described, in relation to the 8 areas of 
behavior, one of the students in the study and su- 
perior students in general. Significant differences 
were found among the groups’ descriptions of “real” 
and “general” superior students. Only the parents 
predicted accurately how the students would describe 
themselves. The students were able to predict ac- 
curately only the teachers’ response to them, and they 
expected a greater response from their parents than 
they received.—L. G. Schmidt. 


2751. Murray, Carol-Faith, & Karlsen, Bjorn. 
(San Diego City Schools, Calif.) A concurrent 
validity study of the Silent Reading Tests and the 
Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests. Read. Teacher, 
1960, 13, 293-294, 296.—The Gates Reading Diag- 
nostic Tests (GRDT) and the Silent Reading Diag- 
nostic Tests (SRDT) were given to 20 3rd, 4th, and 
5th graders retarded 2 or more years in readirg. 
Significant differences are reported. Conclusion: 
“the assumption of concurrent validity between the 
SRDT and GRDT must be rejected. Since no con- 
clusive information is available on the validity of 


areas. 
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either one of these two tests, it was not possible to 
determine their relative merits.’-—C. Wurtz. 


2752. Nuttall, Edmund C. (Cornell U.) When 
should clinical practice begin? A4SHA, 1960, 2, 
207-208.—In training of speech correctionists, clini- 
cal experience assignments should not be made until 
the individual has completed at least a course of lec 
tures in the field of the disorders involved—WM. F. 
Palmer. 

2753. Sartain, Harry W. (Roseville Public 
Schools, Minn.) The Roseville experiment with 
individualized reading. Read. Teacher, 1960, 13, 
277-281.—5 2nd-grade groups were taught reading 
by an individualized method for 3 months, followed 
by a basal reading method for 3 months. For 5 other 
2nd-grade groups the order was reversed. Com- 
plete results of the Gates Primary and Advanced 
Primary tests were obtained for 171 Ss in average 


and better groups and for 63 Ss in lower groups 


Lorge-Thorndike test IQ averaged 114 for all 2nd 


graders 


Regardless of method, the 
gains were greater (at .05 or .01 level) for the first 
3 months than for the second 3 months. No sig- 
nificant gains were found in one method over an- 
other except the basal method was superior (sig- 
nificant at .05 level) in word recognition gains for 
low group Ss. Conclusion is that the advantages of 
both methods should be combined.—C. Wurtz. 

2754. Smith, LaVerna. A method of typing for 
the handicapped. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(6), 
11-12—The development of a one-hand typing skill 
is described (40-50 wpm) with respect to keyboard 
orientation. The standard typewriter was preferred 
to the electric machine.—T. E. Newland. 


(See also Abstract 2325) 
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2755. Ackerly, S. S., Bernstein, L., Edmond, E., 
Noble, H., & Monk, M. (U. Louisville) Foster- 
ing mental health in the classroom. /. Teacher 
E-duc., 1960, 11, 365-369.—Selected teachers worked 
full time for 6 months in a child guidance clinic to 
help the teachers deal with the emotional needs of 
children in the classroom and to enable clinic staff 
to study characteristics of teachers. Both aims ap- 
peared to be accomplished.—E. M. Bower. 

2756. Bakes, Frank P. (U. Pennsylvania) A 
Fulbrighter in Norway. 4SH4A, 1960, 2, 209-213 

Report on Fulbright experience during 1957-58 in 
Norway covering training centers and special clinics 
in Norway.—M. F. Palmer. 

2757. Beeley, Arthur L. High school counsel- 
ing: A revised statement of its basic principles. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 419-421.—Follow- 
ing a series of case conferences conducted in the 
Ogden public schools, Utah, the author presented a 
restatement of principles of high-school counseling 
based on clarifying aims, the new knowledge of 
adolescence, individual counseling, the child guid- 
ance clinic, and the function and scope of pupil per- 
sonnel services.—R. FE. Perl. 

2758. Bell, Hugh. Ego involvement in voca- 
tional decision. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 732- 
736.—3 case studies showing how a student's de- 
cisions become so ego-involved that it is difficult 
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for him to take an objective view of his 
assets and liabilities —L. G. Schmidt. 


vocational 


2759. Borow, Henry. (U. Minnesota) 
programs in career development. 
chol., 1960, 7, 62-70.—Career development programs 
considered from the viewpoint of theories of 
career development and studies at Harvard, in Japan, 
and in France are reviewed.—M. M. Reece. 


2760. Burgess, Thomas C. (Montana State U.) 
Student personnel problems after nineteen years. 
Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 677-678.—Student per- 
sonnel problems evaluated in 1936 are 
to those evaluated in 1955. 

S. Kavruck. 


2761. Caskey, Owen L. (Colorado State U.) 
Teacher inconsistency and guidance readiness. / 
counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 58-61—A measure was 
obtained of the ability of a sample of public second- 
ary school teachers to evaluate the relative severity 
of student problems and the consistency in their rat- 
ing of these problems. with relation to the 
selected factors, certain areas of guidance readiness 
are measurable."—M. M. Reece. 


2762. Davis, Junius A. (U. North Carolina) 
Non-apparent limitations of normative data. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 656-659.—Accurate norma- 
tive descriptions in themselves may be misleading 
and even dangerous. Cautions counselors 
suggested.—S. Kavruck. 


Research 
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2763. Gribbons, Warren D. Evaluation of an 
eighth grade group guidance program. Personnel 
guid J., 1960, 38, 740-745.—8th-grade pupils (N 
- 108) were interviewed before and after participat- 
ing group guidance based on a published program. 
The program aided pupils to make accurate ap- 
praisals of their abilities, values, and interests; pro- 
vided information about educational and occupational 
opportunities; and helped pupils integrate the self- 
appraisals and the information.—L. G. Schmidt 


2764. Hewer, Vivian H. (U. Minnesota) Group 
counseling, individual counseling, and a college 
class in vocations. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 
660-665.—No definite conclusion can be drawn con- 
cerning the effectiveness of either group or individ- 
ual counseling. (7-item bibliog.) —S. Kavruck. 


2765. Kowitz, Gerald T., & Kowitz, Norma G. 
Guidance in the elementary classroom. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, v, 314 p. $5.75.—Since 
school counselors and other specialists are not avail- 
able for many elementary schools, the teacher must 
assume the role of helping pupils within her scope 
of competence. “This book was written to aid both 
classroom teachers and perspective teachers who are 
interested in the philosophy of guidance and its prac- 
tical relationship to mental hygiene, to child develop- 
ment, to teaching, and to learning.” The goals are: 
(a) “to increase sensitivity in the teacher to the rela- 
tionship of the child’s personfility to his behavior in 
the classroom and his structured activities, both aca- 
demic and nonacademic” and (b) “to propose and 
discuss specific techniques for the teacher’s use in 
helping children to meet and to solve their problems.” 
Various roles and activities of the teacher as a coun- 
selor for her own pupils are discussed.—J. 7. Elias. 
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2766. Motto, Joseph J. (U. Michigan) Inter- 
est scores in predicting success in vocational 
school programs. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 674—- 
676.—No KPR scales significantly differentiated suc 
il unsuccessful vocational school trainees 
Kavruck 
Robertson, Malcolm H. Test scores and 
self-estimates of two curricula groups. Personnel 

1960, 38, 746-750 \ comparative study 
of freshmen, half of whom planned to 
major in engineering. 6 test scores and 2 
self-estimate instruments were used. The engineer 
ing group had significantly higher scores on the Col 
lege Qualification lest and on the Differential \pti 
tude Test. After counseling, the engineering group 
showed reduction estimates reading 
speed and reading vocabulary Both groups under 
estimated iding re and after 
seling and made significant reduction in 
L. G. Schmiat 


Melvin L. (| 
happy college student myth. 4\/A Arch. gen 
Psychiat., 1960, 2, 131-136 ‘A diagnostic survey 
of all students seen by three psychiatrists at the Men 
tal Hygiene Clinic of the University of Michigan 
revealed nosological information somewhat contrary 
to expectation. Referral sources were varied, but the 
self-referred for approximately 40° 
Physicians referred 29%, and 9% were referred by 
the faculty The remaining were referred by 
th 
counselors.’ summary 

2769. Trueblood, Dennis L. (Southern Illinois 
U.) The role of the counselor in the guidance of 
Negro students. Harvard educ. Rev., 1960, 30, 252 
269.—A point-by-point review of 13 issues specifically 
pertinent to the counseling of Negro students.—C. / 
Franks. 

2770. Weigersma, S., & Barr, Frank. Interest 
testing in educational and vocational guidance. 
Educ. Res., 1959, 2, 39-64.—Educational and occupa- 
tional interest patterns of adolescents are sufficiently 
permanent, depending upon age, to be used for pur- 
f secondary school and vocational guidance. 
Measurements of interests must be supplemented 
by tests of general and special abilities. Measured 
interests represent only a general disposition, and 
such interests may be influenced by experience in 
home and school.—P. D. Leedy. 

2771. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. Minnesota) 
Counseling a way of living. Counseling, 1960, 18 
(4), 1-4-—5 levels of counseling are presented 
well as 8 principles of counseling relationships 


Kavruck 


2772. Wrightstone, J. Wayne. (Board of Edu 
cation, NYC) Demonstration guidance project in 
New York City. Harvard educ. Rev., 1960, 30, 237 
251.—A pilot program aimed at the identification of 
able pupils in culturally deprived areas and their 
stimulation to attain higher educational and 
tional goals. Techniques used include “culture-fair” 
tests, attainment tests, verbal intelligence tests, teach- 
ers’ appraisals, sociometric and parent and 
pupil aspiration questionnaires. The data indicate 
a raising in aspiration level, a decrease in early 
school leaving and an improvement in general be- 
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Follow-up studies are in progress 


(See also Abstract 1509) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


2773. Baker, Robert L., & Doyle, Roy P. 
Teacher knowledge of pupil data and marking 
practices at the elementary school level. Person- 
nel guid. J., 1959, 37, 644-647.—The adoption of a 
district-wide testing program and increased emphasis 
on the importance of collecting and utilizing pupil 
data resulted in lower correlations between teachers’ 
marks in reading and spelling and intelligence test 

As teachers gained more information about 
the number of unsatisfactory marks assigned 
more capable pupils increased.—S. AKavruck 


scores. 
pupils, 
to the 
2774. Cieutat, Victor J. (Central Louisiana State 
Hosp., Pineville) Reliability and validity of two 
types of objective test items. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 447-449.—In a study to estimate the relative re 
liability and validity of test items testing factual 
knowledge and those requiring the application ot 
principles taught in introductory psychology, the 
tual type was found superior.—W. B. Essman. 


2775. Doppelt, J., Seashore, H. G., & Odgers, 
J. G. Validation of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests for auto mechanics and machine shop stu- 
dents. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 648-655.—In 
a study on DAT scores and ratings of students in 
vocational the prediction of over-all 
complishment of auto mechanics was not satisfactory 
for machine shop students, the relationships be- 
tween DAT and ratings were useful.—S 
Kavruck 

2776. Green, Donald A., & Schmedling, Robert 
W. Suggested techniques for conducting talented 
student follow-up studies. Athens, O.: Ohio Uni 
versity, 1959, 36 p—In 1959 personal data were 
secured from school records of 10 cooperating high 
schools on 736 students with IQs of 110 or higher 
who had entered the 9th grade in 1951, 1952, and 
1953. Of these students, 277 responded to a follow- 
up questionnaire mailed to them in the spring of 
1959. Summary tables of results were presented 
separately by individual schools, types of schools 
(county vs. city), and students’ sex. Appendices in- 
cluded copies of forms and questionnaires used as 
well as a suggested Cumulative Record Check List 
The authors state that the purpose of this report was 
to illustrate procedures and form recommendations 
for schools interested in planning and conducting 
follow-up studies —F. Carleton. 

2777. Haga, Jun. (Hokkaido Gakugei U., Japan) 
Chiigaku 3-nen eigo kikitori kensa sakusei no 
kenkyi. [A study of the construction of an English 
aural comprehension test for third grade middle 
school students.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 
82-84.—An English aural comprehension test con 
cerning 6 different abilities (word identification, 
pronunciation, place of accent, answering simple 
questions, understanding short and long sentences) 
was administered by radio to 1267 middle school 
students. Though some sex differences appeared, 
the scores were almost normally distributed. The 
correlation with a written English achievement test 
was 0.78. (English summary)—S. Ohwakt. 
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2778. Long, J. Robert. (W. Seattle High School ) 
Academic forecasting in the technical-vocational 
high school subjects. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 
666-068.—An analysis of the relationships between 
junior high school data and subject marks in 5 areas 
based on 1178 students is presented—S. Kavruck. 

2779. Middleton, George Jr., & Guthrie, George 
M. (McNeese State Coll.) Personality syndromes 
and academic achievement. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 66-69.—A 300-item personality questionnaire was 
given to 14 high-achieving and 14 low-achieving 
business management students with at least junior 
standing. Adjusted phi coefficients were computed 
between each pair of Ss. The 14 X 14 matrices for 
high and low achievers were factor analyzed. 5 
factors of persons were found in the matrix of high 
achievers, and 4 among the low achievers.—W. W. 
Wattenberg. 

2780. Norris, Raymond C., Hottel, John V., & 
Brooks, Sadye. Comparability of Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test scores under group and in- 
dividual administration. J/. educ. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 87-91.—The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
was presented to 60 children of normal intelligence 
in the 5th grade under various conditions. The de- 
sign of the experiment was set in a counterbalanced 
fashion (Type V mixed design by Linquest) so that 
individual and group presentation of the test could 
be studied as well as the practice effect. Scores 
were the same for both forms of the test. There 
were no differences between individual and group ad- 
ministration. Practice on an alternate form 2 days 


earlier produced a change of only 1 point.—W. E. 


Hall. 

2781. Ortar, Gina R. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Improving test validity by coaching. 
Educ. Res., 1960, 2, 137-142.—A proposal for tests 
which incorporate a period of coaching and which 
attempt to assess the capacity to profit from instruc- 
tion. Test should consist of 3 parts: first part given 
and scored like any other test; second part, consider- 
able number of specially chosen and graded items 
which challenge the S. On failed items the S re- 
ceives explanations (coaching); third part, test is 
again administered, but without examples. 2 difficul- 
ties are cited: increased duration of testing period, 
need of trained personnel for coaching activities. 
Verbal tests are less susceptible to coaching than 
performance tests—P. D. Leedy. 

2782. Osborne, R. T. Racial differences in 
mental growth and school achievement: A longi- 
tudinal study. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 233-239.— 
“The California Achievement and Mental Maturity 
tests were administered to 815 white children and 
446 Negro children in 1954, 1956, and 1958, when 
the children were in grades 6, 8, and 10, respectively. 
Longitudinal comparisons of arithmetic skills (rea- 
soning and fundamentals), of reading skills ( vocabu- 
lary and comprehension), and of mental maturity 
were made. Reading and arithmetic achievement 
differences between the white and Negro groups in- 
creased progressively from the 6th to the 10th grade 
with the greatest difference found on noncultural 
test questions. For the Negro group achievement 
and mental maturity growth became negatively ac- 
celerated or leveled off in the 14 to 16 age range. 
At the latest testing the regression effect tended to 


PSYCHOLOGY 35: 
reduce the range and variability of mental maturity 
scores for both groups.”—C. H. Ammons. 


2783. Worell, Leonard. (State U. Iowa) Level 
of aspiration and academic success. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 50, 47-54.—A series of level of aspiration 
measures was obtained from 421 students in a small 
liberal arts college. These were correlated with total 
grade average and with decile rank, as were high 
school grades, ACE scores, and CEEB scores. Stu- 
dents with small discrepancy scores tended to be 
successful; the level of aspiration measures was suc- 
cessful in differentiating graduates from nongradu- 
ates among students who had averages above C. The 
intercorrelations among the predictor variables sug- 
gest they measure a common factor.—W. W. Watten- 
berg. 


2784. Ziller, R. C., & Branca, A. A. Personality 
correlates of preferred reality testing schedule. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 251-252.—Preferred reality 
testing schedule as evidenced by the number of 
achievement examinations per semester desired by 
62 first-semester students of psychology was found to 
be associated with the K scale of the MMPI and 
Welsh’s A scale.”—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstract 2018) 


Testing Programs 


2785. Hatano, Giyoo. (Tokyo U., Japan) K6k6 
nyugakusha senbatsuh6 ni kansuru ichi késatsu. 
| A study of the admission system of a high school. | 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 69-73.—The validity 
and impartiality of the screening system of a senior 
high school were examined, and the predictive power 
was measured by comparing the results of the screen- 
ing test with the academic records in 5 school sub- 
jects. Ss were 350 10th-graders of a senior high 
school. The correlation of the screening test and 
the academic records was as high as .840. “ 
there was a tendency for the graduates of one junior 
high school to be evaluated more highly in the screen- 
ing.” Although the academic records in junior high 
school were highly correlated with the screening test, 
a standardized achievement test is needed. 
(English summary )—S. Ohwaki. 


2786. La Gaipa, John J., Kipnis, David. (USN 
personnel Research Field Activity, Washington, 
D.C.) School grades as criteria for validation of 
enlisted selection tests. USN Bur. Naval Per- 
sonnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-31. vii, 19 p— 
“Analyses were made of Navy Basic Test Battery 
scores and school grades at the Yeoman Class A 
School, Bainbridge, for the year 1957. School 
achievement was being predicted much better than 
reported in earlier studies. This higher validity 
may be accounted for by the lesser weight given in 
recent years to typing grades, which are not pre- 
dicted by BTB scores, and the addition of a course 
in Navy Mail, which is predicted by the BTB. 
Ability to type and fleet experience were factors 
associated with higher school grades. It is sug- 
gested that typing ability testing be continued in the 
selection of applicants for the Yeoman School. 
Separate validity analyses of Fleet and Recruit input 
data confirm the use of separate standards for the 
two groups.”—H. P. Kelley. 


also 
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2787. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) A follow- 
up analysis of the new composite system for se- 
lecting NROTC regular students. USN Bur. 
Vat Personnel tech. Bull., 1960, No. 60-8. — vii, 
11 p—Based on a study of weighting factors used 
in NROTC admissions 35: 1268) it 
recommended that selection be considered on terms 
\cademic and Career 
systematic interviewing 
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procedures 
merly heavily overweighted, is 
ippropriate place in the selection process, with a 
resulting increase in effectiveness ——H. P. Kelley 
27 Rosen, Ned A. (Purdue U.) A validation 
study of the College Entrance Examination 
Boards and other predictors at Purdue University. 
Stud 1960, No. 90, 1-22.—Data for 
the College [Entrance Examination Board, rank in 
high school graduating class, and various Purdue 
placement tests were collected from the entire 
freshman class at Purdue University in 1958.  First- 
grade point index was the cri- 
(he formal selection not 
be useful unless the criterion can be sub- 
(15 tables)\—R. M. Frumkin. 
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Aptitudes 


2789. Buegel, Hermann F. (U. North Dakota) 
Comparison of SCAT scores of high school 
juniors in parochial and public schools. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 497-498.—In a comparison of SCAT 
scores for high school juniors no significant differ- 
ences in school ability are found between parochial 
ind public school students—IV. B. Essman 

2790. Frankel, Edward. Effects of growth, 
practice, and coaching on Scholastic Aptitude 
Test scores. Personnel quid. J., 1960, 38, 713-719. 
fect of growth studied by comparing 
74 seniors who had not taken the 
year; 51 who had taken the 
December, 1958: and 23 who had taken 
the test in January, 1959. The effect of practice in 
taking the SAT was not statistically significant, 
but the differences due to experience were ca 
Schmidt 

2791. Juola, Arvo E. Predictive validity of 
five college-level academic aptitude tests at one 
institution. Personnel 1960, 38, 637-641. 

Che predictive validity of the College Qualification 
Test (COT), Form B; School and College Ability 
lest AT), Form A; the American Counseling 
on Education Psychological Examination, Form 
1952; the Ohio State Psychological Examination, 
Form 25; and the Scholastic Aptitude Test were 
analyzed at Michigan State University. Using fresh- 
men students in 1956 and 1957 it found that 
the tests differed only slightly in predictive validity. 
Total scores on all tests were as good an index of 
attainment as the most revelant part-score, with the 
exception of the relationships of GPA in communica- 
tion skills. Optimal weights for communication 
skill differed from those for natural sciences. The 
CQT was a better predictor for men students and 
the SCAT for women students.—L. G. Schmidt 
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2792. Marks, Alvin, Michael, William B., & 
Kaiser, Henry F. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Comparison of manual and analytic techniques 
of rotation in a factor analysis of aptitude test 
variables. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 519-522.— 
Centroids and principal axes extracted from an 
intercorrelation matrix of 21 tests were rotated by 
Zimmerman’s subjective method and Kaiser’s vari- 
max solution. 11 and 5 factors, respectively, of 
little similarity in psychological meaningfulness re- 
sulted —IV. B. Essman. 


Achievement 


2793. Coombs, L. M., Kron, R. E., Collister, E. 
G., & Anderson, K. E. The Indian child goes to 
school: A study of interracial differences. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1958. xi, 249 p. $1.60. 

From the results of 23,608 Indian and white pupils 
given the California Achievement Tests, a clearcut 
hierarchy was noted: white pupils in public schools, 
Indian pupils in public schools, Indian pupils in 
Federal schools, and Indian pupils in mission schools. 
Other relations with achievement studied: degree of 
Indian blood, preschool language, choice of white 
or Indian friends, educational aspiration, regularity 
of attendance, Indian-white ratio in school, and 
place of residence—W. B. Webb. 

2794. Didier, Mary Ambrose. The vocabulary 
of general science at the eighth grade level. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. of America 
Press, 1960. vi, 80 p., $1.50.—Describes the con- 
struction and validation of a science vocabulary test, 
based on a random sample of 2000 parochial ele- 
mentary pupils in the United States Catholic School 
system. The test has 2 equivalent forms. Per- 
centile norms are presented separately for boys and 
girls, for those “who received school instruction in 
science and those who did not, for testing at the 
beginning of the eighth grade and for testing at 
the end of eighth grade.” (47 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

2795. French, John W. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) The relationship of 
home and school experiences to scores on achieve- 
ment tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 75-82.— 
A battery of 6 tests (Science Glossary, Science Abili- 
ties, Social Studies Essay, Social Studies Abilities, 
Humanities References, and Humanities Abilities) 
plus a questionnaire on home and school experiences 
were administered to high school seniors at 26 private 
and 15 public schools. Complete data were obtained 
for 1275 boys and 725 girls divided into 2 samples. 
Multiple correlations ranged from the .30s for the 
Social Studies Essay to the .60s for Science Glossary. 
On cross-validation comparable results were found. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 

2796. Holland, John L. (National Merit Schol- 
arship Corp.) The prediction of college grades 
from the California Psychological Inventory and 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test. J. educ. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 135-142.—The CPI and SAT are useful in 
predicting college freshman grades for a sample of 
high aptitude high school seniors. At a high level 
of scholastic aptitude, personality variables may yield 
validity coefficients which are almost 3 times as great 
as those obtained using aptitude measures alone.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 
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2797. Isaacs, Ann F. A gifted underachiever in 
arithmetic. Arith. Teacher, 1959, 6, 257—-261.—An 
ll-year-old girl showed marked improvement on 
tests of arithmetic achievement after remedial in- 
struction that included enrichment materials, special 
practice in practical problems, and drill—cC. T. 
Morgan. 

2798. Phillips, B. N., Hindsman, E., & McGuire, 
C. Factors associated with anxiety and their re- 
lation to the school achievement of adolescents. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 365-372.—The anxiety factors 
were denoted as: “Fl: Self Criticism and Guilt, F2: 
Frustration With Generalized Aggression, F3: Ef- 
fective Verbal Ability, F4: Anxious Hostility 
Toward School, F5: Anxious Hostility Toward Age- 
mates, F6 (females): Independent Sociability and 
Interests, and F6 (males): Aggressive Self-assured- 
ness. . correlations computed between these six 
factors and nine criteria of school achievement re- 
vealed: (a) Effective Verbal Ability was the best 
predictor, followed closely by Anxious Hostility 
Toward School; (b) Effective Verbal Ability was 
more highly correlated with grades among adolescent 
males; and (c) Anxious Hostility Toward School 
and Anxious Hostility Toward Age-mates, were 
more highly correlated with both achievement cri- 
teria among adolescent girls.’—C. H. Ammons. 

2799. Sawada, Keisuke; Hidano, Tadashi; 
Jimbo, Shin-ichi & Hatori, Hiroyoshi. (Tokyo U., 
Japan) Ejitango no kydiku shinrigakuteki kenkyi. 
|A study of understanding of English words from 
the viewpoint of educational psychology.] Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 74-81.—Ss were 584 7th—- 
llth graders. For each grade 2 forms of test were 
given: (a) unconnected words and (b) words in 
sentences. ‘‘(1) Words in sentences were easier to 
understand than those given alone. (2) The per- 
centage of understanding increased with grade level. 

(3) The above . was true when IQ was 
matched and when twins were used. (4) Context 
helped the superior students more than the inferior 
ones. (5) The knowledge of words has some 
relation to general English ability. (6) The 
results of this test were highly related with the simi- 
lar test given in the previous year.” (English sum- 
mary ).—S. Ohwaki. 

2800. Willey, Clarence, F. (Norwich U.) The 
three-decision multiple-choice test: A method of 
increasing the sensitivity of the multiple choice 
item. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 475-477—A more 
sensitive method of administering and scoring 5- 
option multiple choice items is described and the 
advantages outlined—W. B. Essman. 

2801. Wood, Dorothy A. (U. North Carolina) 
Test construction: Development and interpreta- 
tion of achievement tests. Columbus, O.: Charles 
E. Merrill, 1960. vi, 134 p. $3.50—A description 
of the construction, administration, scoring, and 
interpretation of informal achievement tests at all 
educational levels. This book is addressed to both 
experienced and prospective teachers. No _ pre- 
requisite knowledge of statistics is assumed. It is 
intended to be a supplementary textbook for such 
courses as educational psychology, educational meas- 
urement, personnel administration, and test construc- 
tion. Both objective test items and essay test items 
are treated.—J. S. Ahmann. 
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2802. D’Amico, Louis A. (United States Dept. 
Health, Education, Welfare) Characteristics of 
ITTP teachers and some pupil behavior problems 
they encountered their first year of teaching. 
Educ. Admin. Superv., 1960, 46, 5-10.—A question- 
naire dealing with problem behavior of children was 
administered to 38 teachers (15 males and 23 fe- 
males) in their 2nd year of an Intensive Teacher 
Training Program. Chief problems were student 
carelessness in work, disorderliness, inattention, and 
interruption. Both male and female teachers re- 
ported that boys had more problems than girls in 
ali grades. Male teachers had more problems than 
female teachers. Except for female teachers of 
Grades 4-6, there were fewer problems in the 2nd 
semester. Female teachers aged 27-32 listed the 
fewest number of problems.—N. M. Chansky. 


2803. Freehill, Maurice F., & Ross, J. Alan. 
(Western Washington Coll. Education) The ele- 
mentary-school principal: As others see him. 
Elem. sch. J., 1960, 61, 35-40—4186 Ss consisting 
of elementary-school teachers, parents, and 3rd- and 
6th-graders responded to questionnaires asking how 
they viewed the principal. Each group demonstrated 
its own unique points of view.—J. Z. Elias. 

2804. Peck, Robert F. (U. Texas) Predicting 
principals’ ratings of teacher performance from 
personality data. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 70-74. 
—A “projective personality analysis” was made of 
each of 49 experienced elementary school teachers 
from 5 cities in Texas on the basis of a biographical 
form and a sentence completion form. The teachers 
were rated by their principals as high, average, or 
low on each of 5 scales. Correlations between the 
projective ratings and the principals’ rating ranged 
from .19 for rating of ability to create healthy rela- 
tionships with pupils to 89 for rating of building 
good relations in the community—W. W. Watten- 
berg. 

2805. Powell, Marvin, & Ferraro, Charles D. 
Sources of tension in married and single women 
teachers of different ages. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 92-101.—White female public school elementary 
teachers (100 married and 100 unmarried) ranging 
in age from 20 to 59 years were given a word asso- 
ciation test. There were significant differences in 
reaction times but not in verbal responses. Differ- 
ences were largely in emotional tendencies, hetero- 
sexual relations, social acceptability, and physical 
health, with greater tensions in single women. Age 
trends, although not clear cut, showed greater ten- 
sion for older teachers in both groups.—lWWV. FE. Hall 


2806. Rabinowitz, William, & Rosenbaum, Ira. 
(Municipal Coll. NYC) Elem. sch. J., 1960, 60, 
313-319.—The scores of 343 Ss who took the Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory when student 
teachers were compared with the scores they made 
3 years later when employed as teachers. A con- 
sistent decline in scores would seem to indicate a 
deterioration in teacher attitudes, but various other 
interpretations are found possible—J. Z. Elias. 


2807. Richards, R. (Ohio State U.) 


Prospec- 
tive student attitudes toward teaching, J. Teacher 
Educ., 1960, 11, 375-380.—Majority of students who 
chose teaching said they wanted to help children and 
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anticipated personal enjoyment in their work. The 
greatest single influence on choice of teaching came 
from teachers with parents playing an influential 
role with a smaller percentage of students—E£. M. 
Bower. 

2808. Ryans, David G. (U. Texas) Character- 
istics of teachers: Their description, comparison, 
and appraisal. Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1960. xxiii, 416 p. $7.50.—The 
identification of able teaching personnel constitutes 
one of the most important of all educational needs. 
[he project described represents 6 years of study, 
100 separate research efforts with more than 6,000 
teachers. Outstanding teachers were found to have 
superior intellectual ability; above average school 
achievement ; good emotional adjustment; generosity ; 
interests in reading, music, and painting; and strong 
social service concerns. Differences between teach 
ers with respect to age, years of experience, sex, 
marital status, professed avocational activities, under 
graduate college attended, academic success, and 
other variables are reported—k. M. Bower 

2809. Scott, Owen, & Brinkley, Sterling G. At- 
titude changes of student teachers and the validity 
of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 

educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 76-81.—The MTAI was 
given to 8&2 student teachers and after 13 
weeks of practice teaching. The pupils being taught 
completed a device intended to measure personal 
relations between teacher and pupils. Results from 
this device did not support the MTAI scores. There 
were significant changes in pre- and posttest scores 
on the MTAI. Students who had a lower MTAI 
than their supervisors showed a significant improve 
ment, while the students who had a higher MTAI 
than their supervisors did not change—IlV. E. Hall 


2810. Sheldon, M. Stephen, Coale, Jack M., & 
Copple, Rockne. (Colorado State Coll.) Concur- 
rent validity of the “warm teacher scale.” J. educ. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 37-40.—In a sample of 176 stu- 
dents at Colorado State College, the 10 scoring 
highest and the 10 scoring lowest on the MTAI and 
on the K, Ho, Pv, and Tp scales of the MMPI were 
given Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, the Cali 
fornia F Scale, the WAIS, and 10 cards from the 
[TAT. The “warm” group was significantly higher 
on the WAIS and lower (less authoritarian) on the 
No significant differences were found on 
the study of values. On need for dominance and 
aggression, the EPPS and TAT yielded opposite 
findings. On both measures, the “warm” group had 
1 higher need for affiliation and a lower need for 
succorance.—W. W. Wattenberg. 

2811. Weaver, Carl H. Instructor rating by 
college students. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 21-25 

-A total of 699 Ss in 39 classes in 4 subjects rated 
12 instructors on personality traits and teaching 
skills. Student ratings were found to be biased in 
the direction of expected grades. However, students 
who expected Cs seemed to be less discriminating 
in their rating of instructors than the students who 
expected As or Bs. Most of the student bias in in- 
structor rating was directed toward teaching skills 
and did not effect the ratings of personality variables. 

W. FE. Hall 

(See also Abstract 1511) 
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2812. Spinrad, William. (Rutgers U.) Corre- 
lates of trade union participation: A summary of 
the literature. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 237- 
244.—"Studies of American trade unions have con- 
tributed significant data comparing the participant 
and non-participant members. Many variables ap- 
pear to be correlated with union activity, but these 
can be meaningfully grouped into three classes: ob- 
jective conditions of job and residence, personal as- 
sociations, and personal orientations. All of these 
are interrelated. The objective conditions conducive 
to union activity are those which encourage personal 
contact with work colleagues (particularly other 
active unionists) and those which stimulate relative 
job satisfaction. The resulting orientations which 
encourage union participation include the acceptance 
of work experience as a central life value and the 
acceptance of the work group or the ‘working class’ 
or both as a salient reference group. Theories about 
trade unions are criticized for their lack of attention 
to the union activist."—L. Berkowitz. 


(See also Abstracts 1539, 1543) 


REHABILITATION 


2813. Brook, D. F., & Heim, A. W. (Cambridge 
U., England) A preliminary note on the Brook 
Reaction Test. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 347-356. 
—From associations to ambiguous auditory verbal 
stimuli and an investigation of individual interests 
the hypothesis was confirmed that people’s interests 
can be revealed by their responses to an ambiguous 
word-association test. Present findings and future 
proposals for test development are discussed.—C. M 
Franks. 

2814. Masuda, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & 


Koichi. (Osaka U., 


Japan ) 
L’orientation professionelle au Japon: Passé et 


présent. [Vocational guidance in Japan: Past and 
present.| Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1960, 9(1), 
40-51.—Development of vocational guidance to the 
present; difficulties to be overcome in the future 
(French and English)—C. J. Adkins. 

2815. Reuchlin, M. Le service de recherches de 
l'Institut National d’Orientation Professionelle 
(Paris). [Research unit of the National Institute 
of Vocational Guidance, Paris.] Bull. Ass. Int 
Psychol. Appl., 1960, 9(1), 52-59.—Description of 
services and research. (French and English)—C. 
J. Adkins. 

2816. Wright, H. W. (U. Minnesota) Factors 
associated with vocational rehabilitation of World 
War II veterans disabled by schizophrenia. Dis- 
sertation Absir., 1960, 21, 245.—Abstract. 


OccuPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


2817. Hotchkiss, S. N. (U. Minnesota) Word 
knowledge of an industrial population. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 1247.—Abstract. 

2818. More, Douglas M. (NK & Associates, 
Inc.) A note on occupational origins of health 
service professions. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 
403—+404.—The North-Hatt Scale of Occupational 
Prestige was applied to statements regarding father’s 
occupation in questionnaires administered to 3355 
entering dental students in the fall of 1958 and to 
760 freshman medical students in the fall of 1956. 
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The occupational prestige of the medical students’ 
fathers was significantly higher than that of fathers 
of dental students. There was a greater professional 
“inheritance” in the medical student sample and a 
greater craft “inheritance” for the dental students. 
The mean prestige of fathers’ occupation apparently 
has not changed for the medical students from the 
earlier decades of this century —L. Berkowitz. 


2819. Straus, Murray A. (Cornell U.) Family 
role differentiation and technological change in 
farming. Rural Sociol., 1960, 25, 219-228.—Tech- 
nological competence of 903 Wisconsin farm op 
erators was found to be associated with an “integra- 
tive-supportive” wife marital role—H. K. Moore 


2820. Tombrink, K. B. (Purdue U.) A com- 
parison of three types of work activity statements 
in terms of the consistency of job information 
reported by incumbents. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1251.—Abstract. 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, & APPRAISAI 


2821. Lecznar, William B. Preparation of the 
Airman Classification Test: 1960. USAF WALD( 
tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-197. iii, 5 p—The Airman 
Classification Battery was used for classification 
of basic airmen from 1948 to 1959. Introduction by 
the Air Force of selective enlistment required the 
development of a new instrument, the Airman Classi- 
fication Test, for use by the Recruiting Service in 
pre-enlistment aptitude testing. A preliminary form, 
for use in 1960, was developed by abbreviating and 
simplifying administration of Airman Classification 
Battery AC-2A. The reduced battery requires only 
4 hours for administration. It retains elements that 
provide aptitude indexes equivalent to 4 of the 5 
indexes of Battery AC-2A. A table gives the con- 
tent of each subtest, the time limits, and the com 
position of the 4 aptitude indexes.—Author abstract 


2822. Mullins, Cecil J.. & Cox, John A. Con- 
struction and validation of the instructor aptitude 
test. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-203. 
11 p.—A test was constructed for predicting success 
in technical instructor school and pilot instructor 
school. It consists of 4 sections: verbal, arithmetic 
reasoning, social insight, and interest. The test was 
normed for instructors now performing on the job. 
Validation coefficients were obtained between test 
scores and course grades in technical instructor 
schools at 6 air force bases. Validities ranged from 
.06-.63, with 5 of the 6 highly significant. These 
compare favorably with validities of the General 
Aptitude Index of the Airman Classification Battery 
for the final school grade criterion. Test scores 
identified eliminees from technical instructor schools 
with considerable accuracy.—G. E. Rowland. 


2823. Smith,W.R. (U. Utah) Selected batter- 
ies of reading, writing, and speaking predictor 
tests. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 953.—Abstract. 


2824. Stander, N. E. (Ohio State U.) An eval- 
uative and diagnostic forced-choice rating scale 
for policemen. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 236.— 
Abstract. 


(New York U.) 


2825. Stevens, Nancy D. 
relationship of placement readiness to placement 


The 
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success. 
stract. 


Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1251.—Ab- 


(See also Abstracts 1562, 2832) 
TRAINING 

2826. Muckler, F. A., Nygaard, J. E., O’Kelly, 
L. L., & Williams, A. C., Jr. (U. Illinois) Psy- 
chological variables in the design of flight simu- 
lators for training. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1959, No. 56-369. vi, 132 p—lIn general the closer 
training devices, such as the flight simulators, re- 
semble an aircraft the more expensive they become 
Just how much they must resemble the aircraft to 
provide adequate transfer of training is still de- 
batable. Motivation of pilots and skill of the instruc- 
tors are variables which must be controlled. In 
addition to the physical simulation of the training 
device to the aircraft, the psychological simulation 
must be considered in studying the transfer of train- 
ing from the flight simulator to performance in the 
aircraft. Procedures trainers which are much less 
complicated and less expensive than flight simulators 
can be used for training on discrete tasks, but there 
is disagreement about the amount of positive transfer 
from such devices to the more complicated flight 
situation requiring continuous feedback skills as well 
as discrete reactions to emergency situations. 3 
theories of transfer of training are considered in 
relation to training of pilots in flight simulators 
Training research literature on flight trainers and 
simulators is reviewed and suggestions are made 
for further research—M. B. Mitchell 


MorivaATION & ATTITUDES 


2827. Kleinman, Forrest K. Our neglected tool 
for depth motivation. Military Rev., 1959, 39(3), 
47-52.—Tradition and symbolization are linked in 
military history with morale and motivation. The 
tendency to overlook the importance of these in 
centives is noted by Kleinman, who urges us to re- 
turn to the use of established military symbols for 
the motivational values —./. A. Seidenfeld. 


2828. Robinson, H. Alan. (Hofstra Coll.) Job 
satisfaction researches of 1958. Personnel guid. J/., 
1959, 37, 669-673.—The 17th in a series covering 
reports published in 1958 is presented. (34-item 
bibliog.) —S. Kavruck. 

2829. Slater, Carol W. R. (U. Michigan) Some 
factors associated with internalization of motiva- 
tion towards occupational role performance. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 373.—Abstract. 


2830. Vroom, Victor H. The effects of attitudes 
on perception of organizational goals. Hum 
Relat., 1960, 13, 229-240.—Data were gathered by 
questionnaire from 1676 employees of an industrial 
firm and were analyzed by a modified Q sort tech- 
nique. Findings support the following hypotheses: 
(a) The more positive a person’s attitude toward an 
organization, the greater the tendency for him to 
perceive a similarity between organizational goals 
and his own goals for the organization. (b) A 
person will accurately perceive organizational goals 
with which he agrees to the extent that he has a 
positive attitude toward the organization. It is con- 
cluded that persons tend to attribute their own 
attitudes, opinions, and goals to organizations toward 
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which they have a positive attitude and deny them 


in those toward which their attitude is negative 


| . > 
W. W. Meissner 


(See also Abstracts 2475, 2834) 
\NIZATION 


\MIANAGEMENT & ORG 


2831. Cunningham, Roy R. (Houston, Tex.) 
The personnel manager: A professional? Pe 
nnel J., 1960, 39, 263—265.—Personnel managers 
will not receive the respect they deserve until pro- 
fessional standards including adequate education are 
The public is often given a poor 


set by certification 
managers because young 


mpression ot personnel 


I experienced men are assigned as employment inter- 


iewers. Some young men go into personnel work 
ecause they want to help the downtrodden working 
class. Some foremen are given the job in personnel 
because they know something about company poll 
1es [heir frequently is not at a 
professional level Vitchell 

2832. Gruenfeld, L. W. (Purdue U.) Selec- 
tion of executives for a training program. Lis 
rtation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1247.—Abstract 

2833. Hotchkiss, Sally M. (U. Minnesota) 


Word knowledge of industrial supervisors. is 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1247.—Abstract 


2834. Kratz, Lawrence A. (Mississippi State 
The motivation of the business manager. 

Sechav. Sci., 1960, 5, 313-316.—A theoretical dis- 
the break-even point in productivity on 
the basis of whether the firm is owner-dominated o1 
anager-dominated and, if the latter, whether man- 
iwement is paid on straight salary, straight com 
mission, or mixed. The relationship between out 
put and the problems, responsibilities, and work load 
of management is important psychologically.—J. 
Arbit 

2835. Krumbein, E. (Northwestern U.) Reli- 
ability of techniques for scoring T.A.T. responses 
and rating predicted executive behavior: A study 
of advertising agency executives. Dissertation 
lbstr., 1960, 21, 1256.—Abstract 
Read, W. H. (U. Michigan) Some fac- 
tors affecting the accuracy of upward communi- 
cation at middle management levels in industrial 
organizations. Jissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 373. 

bstract 

2837. Reveal, R., Jr. (U. Southern California) 
The development and validation of a proverbs test 
for the selection of supervisors. Dissertation 
lbstr., 1960, 21, 235 Abstract 

2838. Rosen, N. A. (Purdue U.) The revision 
and validation of the How Supervise? Test— 
1960. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 364.—Abstract. 

2839. Speroff, B. J. (Lithographers & Printers 
National Ass., Chicago, Ill.) Group psychotherapy 
and role playing in labor relations: A case study. 
Group Psychother., 1960, 13, 87-93.—A report of a 
6-month training program in a large steel mill of 
10 labor relations supervisors who met in a series 
of 2-hour meetings, conducted after work and pre- 
ceded by a dinner. The primary aim of the meet- 
ings was to examine critically the skills and capaci- 
ties of the supervisors who handled grievances 
presented by the union to management. The meet- 


performance 


1s ) 
M. B 


rtation 


cussion Ol 


2 
2836 


ings were tape recorded. Problems were presented 
by any of the supervisors, and then questions were 
asked by the remainder of the group. Information 
was sought on: (a) What are the key issues in- 
volved in this grievance and why? (b) What is or 
should be management position with respect to these 
issues and why? (c) What does the union expect 
to gain from the grievance, and what implication 
does it hold for management? The results of group 
therapy and role playing helped the supervisors 
understand themselves and empathize more effectively 
with the workers. Grievances were reduced con- 
siderably, and grievance disposition doubled over 
an 8-month period.—S. AKasman. 


(See also Abstracts 2144, 2478) 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


2840. Alevy, D. I. (Indiana U.) A comparison 
of methods for the determination of the discrim- 
inability of letters. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
966.—Abstract. 

2841. Duncan, J. K., & Frymier, J. R. (Temple 
UL.) Research in teacher education: A syntac- 
tical view. J. teacher Educ., 1960, 11, 357-364.— 
\ syntactical model for research in teacher educa- 
tion is presented and illustrated. Examples of re- 
search possibilities are kinds of emotional problems 
prospective teachers have, changes in self-concept 
over a 4 year period of training, development and 
validation of a motivation index, and influence of 
educational terms in changing students’ perceptions. 

E. M. Bower. 

2842. Edson, W. H., & Davies, Don. (U. Min- 
nesota) Selectivity in teacher education. /. 
teacher Educ., 1960, 11, 327-334.—A comparison 
of opinion and practice in recruitment and selective 
retention in teacher education programs between 
1953 and 1958 showed that there is more emphasis 
on academic achievement and English usage as a 
basis for selection. Staff members trained in student 
personnel work are less frequently involved.—E. M 
Bower. 

2843. Hollien, Harry, & Curtis, James F. (U. 
Wichita) A laminagraphic study of vocal pitch. 

speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 361-371.—6 males with 
very low-pitched voices, 6 very high-pitched male 
voices, 6 very low-pitched female voices, and 6 
very high-pitched female voices were selected from 
a group of 254 volunteers and studied on a Keleket 
Selecto-plane laminagraphic X-ray unit. Measure- 
ments were made under 4 conditions of phonation 
representing 4 fundamental frequencies which 
sampled the complete pitch ranges of the S, including 
falsetto. Lower pitched Ss exhibited larger vocal 
fold areas and thickness. Similar significant dif- 
ferences were also found between fundamental fre- 
quencies.—M. F, Palmer. 

2844. Toussaint, Isabella H. A classified sum- 
mary of listening: 1950-1959. J. Commun., 1960, 
10, 125-134.—Review of research in the area of 
listening. (71 ref.)—D. E. Meister. 

(See also Abstracts 1532, 1756) 


Systems 


2845. Kidd, J. S. Summary of research meth- 
ods, operator characteristics, and system design 
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specifications based on the study of a simulated 
radar air traffic control system. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-236. iv, 29 p.—l4 labora- 
tory studies of human engineering aspects of radar 
air traffic control systems, including a review of 
methodological developments and empirical findings. 
Human operator characteristics consistently observed 
in the task setting employed are presented, along 
with recommendations for system design and system 
management based on the experimental findings. 
Comments regarding the future potential of this type 
of research in dealing with significant human factor 
problems are also included—Author abstract. 


2846. Safren, Miriam A., & Chapanis, A. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) A critical incident study of hospital 
medication errors. Hospitals, 1960, 34(9), 32-34, 
57-06; 34(10), 53, 65-68.—A study of “178 medi- 
cation errors and near errors occurring in an 1100 
bed hospital during a seven-month period.” 90% of 
the incidents fall into 5 categories of underlying 
causes. “The most important of these are: (a) fail- 
ure to follow required checking procedures; (b) 
misreading or misunderstanding written communica- 
tion; and (c) calculation errors..—C. T. Morgan. 


Displays 


2847. Culbert, Sidney S. (U. Washington) In- 
strument reading errors under startle conditions. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 276—With the pres- 
entation of stimuli constituting “startle conditions,” 
Ss required to make a series of instrument reading 
responses show a significant percentage of omitted 
responses.—W. B. Essman, 


2848. Dardano, Joseph F., & Mower, Irving. 
Relationships of intermittent noise, inter-signal 
interval and skin conductance to vigilance be- 
havior. USA Ord. Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 
1959, No. 59-7. (Proj. No. TB1-1000) v, 29 p.— 
Relationships of intermittent, low intensity, ambient, 
white noise, intersignal interval variability, and basal 
skin conductance to prolonged observation were in 
vestigated. Performance in monitoring signals on 
a cathode ray tube screen did not deteriorate with 
low variability of intersignal intervals of 50-70 sec. 
Intermittent noise impaired performance with this 
schedule by slightly increasing reaction times. With 
a greater variability of intersignal intervals, per- 
formance deteriorated continuously during the vigil 
and was unaffected by intermittent noise. Basal 
skin conductance was negatively correlated with 
logarithm of reaction time when performance de- 
teriorated under a signal schedule requiring continu- 
ous observation.—C. Fried. 


2849. Delit, M. Automatic signal selection for 


airborne direction finders. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 11, 138.—“Using a modified manually-operated 
loop antenna direction finder, a series of experiments 
was performed to determine the psychophysical ac- 
tions in taking aural null direction finding bearings 
in the presence of interfering noise... . In addi- 
tion to expected findings such as the importance of 
auditory acuity and signal strength, a positive rela- 
tionship was obtained between the proportion of first 
harmonic in a wave form and the threshold; the 
larger the proportion, the lower the threshold tends 
to be.”"—C. H. Ammons. 
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2850. Hughes, C. L. (U. Houston, Texas) 
Variability of stroke width within digits. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 671.—Abstract. 


2851. Walraven, P. L., & Leebeck, H. L. (Inst. 
Perception RVO-TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) 
Recognition of color code by normals and color 
defectives at several illumination levels: An evalu- 
ation study of the H.R.R. plates. Amer. /. Optom., 
1960, 37, 82-92.—The ability of 57 color defective 
and 24 normal Ss to recognize the color code of 
resistors was compared to their performance on the 
Hardy, Rand, and Rittler and the Ishihara tests. 
“For selection among color defectives the H.R.R. 
plates are better than the Ishihara. At normal il- 
lumination mild classifieds read color code as well 
as normals do. For low illuminations the perform- 
ance of mild color defectives turned out to be ap- 
proximately equivalent to the results obtained by 
normals at a level of illumination reduced six times.” 

E. G. Heinemann 


Controls 


2852. Chernikoff, Rube; 
Taylor, Franklin V. (USN Research Lab., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Two-dimensional tracking with 
identical and different control dynamics in each 
coordinate. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 318-322.— 
Studied the effect upon tracking of various pairings 
of position, rate, and acceleration control dynamics. 
Minimum error occurred when the dynamics in the 

coordinates were the same, and error increased 
as the dissimilarity became greater. The findings 
are interpreted in terms of the limited information- 
handling capacity of the human.—J/. Arbit. 


Duey, John W., & 


2853. Pierce, B. F. A technique for determin- 
ing and representing the mobility envelope of a 
supine operator. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 215- 
219.—"A simple and inexpensive method for ascer- 
taining the reach limits of an S is presented. The 
manner of presenting the data in a meaningful form 
to the design engineer is demonstrated.”—C. H. Am- 
mons 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


2854. Hicks, Samuel A. Motivational effects of 
rest periods on performance. USA Ord. Hum. 
Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 59-8. (Proj. 
No. TB1-1000) ii, 18 p.—This study investigated the 
effects of different rest schedules on the performance 
of a heavy rotary task. The schedules used were: 
(a) fixed interval (FI)—rest after a given amount 
of time; and (b) fixed ratio (FR)—rest after a 
given number of responses. 40 enlisted men were 
used as Ss for this experiment. The FR schedule 
elicited greater total output than did the FI schedule. 
This effect may be a direct result of the work load 
or physical strength of the operator.—C,. Fried. 


2855. Levine, Abraham §S. For whom the Po- 
laris submarine is habitable. Proc. U. S. Naval 
Inst., 1959( Oct), 85, 32-39—For a crew of true 
submariners habitability is no problem; but with 
large numbers of boats to be built, provision must 
be made for more ordinary crewmen. Well planned 
off-duty activities, provision of diurnal cycles, orig- 
inal selection of highly motivated men, and informed 
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leadership aiming to support the submariner’s con- 
cept of himself as an important person performing a 
job well are advocated.—R. L. Sulzer. 


2856. Newell, Homer E., Jr. (National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Washington, 
D.C.) The space environment. Science, 1960, 
131, 385-390.—"“There are two aspects of the en- 
vironment of space to consider: first, the natural 
environment of the earth’s outer atmosphere and 
space; and second, the environmental conditions 
peculiar to flight through space. ... The psycho- 
logical environment is of course built up as a com- 
bination of the physical setting and the man himself.” 
Solitude and separation “from the natural abode of 
man will be primary factors in the psychological 
environment.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1645, 2479) 
Accipents & SAFETY 


ANVERTISING & CoNSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


2857. Grossack, Martin. (Grossack Research 
\ss., Boston, Mass.) 1-C Advertising Test. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 486—An Image-Credibility Ad- 
vertising Test, utilizing 5 variables—image, credi- 
bility, attention-getting, emotional impact, and action- 
potential is described. The applicability of this tech- 
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nique to television and printed advertising is dis- 
cussed.—_W. B. Essman. 

2858. Koponen, Arthur. (J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Chicago, Ill.) Personality characteristics of 
purchasers. J. adv. Res., 1960, 1, 6-12.—The needs 
of 8963 persons as measured on the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Test correlate significantly with 
their respective ages, incomes, and geographical lo- 
cation and also with their purchases of certain prod 
ucts and brands.—C. T. Morgan. 


2859. Woods, Walter A. (Nowland & Co 
Greenwich, Conn.) Psychological dimensions of 
consumer decision. J. Market., 1960, 24(3), 15-19 
—Motivational research and psychological research 
are not identical, the former being frequently undis- 
ciplined and capricious. Theories of consumer be- 
havior have often ignored relevant dimensions such 
as habit, cognition, etc. Distinction should be made 
between consumer dimensions and product dimen- 
sions of which examples are given and discussed 
Consumers tend to behave in consistent fashions; 
there are 6 groups: habit-determined, cognitive, 
price-cognitive, impulse, emotional, and new con- 
sumers. Similarly, products are grouped into 6 
psychological categories: prestige, maturity, status, 
anxiety, hedonic, and functional. The interrelations 
of consumer and product variables are briefly dis 
cussed.—H. W. Daniels. 
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